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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SIXTH EDITION. 


Tbe aim of this book is to give, in brief compass, 
of the most important principles o eth.cal doc rme so far « 
fliMe can be understood without a knowledge of Metaphy.ica. 

‘ ¥he work bL"een considerably altered since .t was 6rs 

published in 1883, and most of all in the 

have endeavoured to profit by various criticisms have 

been nassed upon it, especially those that were rnade by Dr 
G. E. Moore and the late Dean Uashdall. 
have taken a different view of the general 

on Ethics from that which I in common with a good many 
other ethical writers, have been led to adopt. 

both maintained that the object of *^‘*““* P'.°''J‘^have 

with a cotnplete system of Casu.stry , and h > 
the sunnort of Professor Laird and some others. 1 have 
referred^to Casuistry at more lhau one point m the present 
edition ; but it may be well to add a few words her^ 

The object aimed at by Casuistry appeam to me to be a 
quite legitimate one; but. as both the writers to whom I 
have Bpfcially referred admit, it is 'an object ‘:ann°\^* 
adeouatelv achieved at present. It is concerned with the 
righl course of action inV>^ticular circumsUnces of 
di^culty. It seems to me clear that this can oeyer be 
with any completeness, chiefiy because it would involve the 
knowledge of many other subjects as well as Ethics. 

Ethics! as I conceive it, is concerned with ‘I-* 
of human conduct and the general conditions 
iU rightness or wrongness. There have been d.ff^ent vmws 
about this; and I believe it to be the business of Eth cs to 
find out the correct view. This is what I have . • | 

But to determine what it is right or wrong to do m 
circumstances would involve a detailed 

eUnces. It seems clear, for treatraenU of 

obligations to the lower animals; but the 
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dogo or horsea must be considerably different from the right 
treatment of tigers, scorpions, or mosquitoes. Even in our 
relations with other human beings there are many difficult 
questions. We may ask, for instance, whether War or 
Divorce can ever be justified. Most people would probably 
agree that both are greatly to be regretted; but few would 
deny that there are circumstances in which a defensive war 
may be not only justified but commended, and in which a 
divorce appears to be the best way out of a difficult situation. 
The general study of the organization of human societies may 
enable us to throw light on such problems. They are properly 
considered in treatises on social and political theory — I have 
myself ventured to say something about them in a book of that 
kind. The consideration of the proper treatment of wild 
animals and noxious insects belongs, I think, mainly to books 
on natural history. 

It might be possible, however, to write a general treatise on 
all the special problems that arise in the complicated circum- 
stances of human life. One might inquire, for instance, what 
it would be right for a person to do if he were stranded on a 
desert island, or, as Boswell once suggested to Dr Johnson, 
if be were shut up alone with a baby; but it does not appear 
to me that a general theory of Ethics can be expected to deal 
with such questions. It is concerned simply with the general 
grounds for the distinction between right and wrong; and this 
has not been found to be an altogether easy problem. 

It has seemed necessary, in dealing with this problem, to 
make some reference to questions that belong more properly 
to Psychology and Sociology, such as those connected with the 
doctrines of the behaviourists and the psycho-^alysts. In 
dealing with these, I have endeavoured to consult the beat 
authorities. 


J. S. M. 
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THE SCOPE OF ETHICS. 


1 neflnitioii of Ethics.-Ethics may be debned as the 

“r ~ s: 

wrLference to their ^ 

J? T" r VhU agSn com S frl mcanmg 

=^^±'t~S=S>3;E“Si 

aV-- e.rianat.oo. 

,1 R.OBT. The term ” Right 
rerfu., meaning •<'■“■9*' . originally 
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the 8COFB or ETHIC8. 


we mean primarily that it ia according to rule Rules how 
ever have reference to some result to be achfeved by Ihe 

■ o»;i ■ “■ ““ '• “■‘“■“I It “"S t™: 

tli;if It isconcerncl with thecoiidH we moan 

of onr conduct f r Vo no on r of the scrviccableness 

w.-h the ruI.Vs O yVo Vl rVl 

to lie dire. t,.d in order th t V 

if wo are to condder th. trVV': n attained. But 

end, and the ruic.*! nr condiii of our actions to an 

Hitni'.- d, it is evident that we 'mVV'V ^ ^ 

of ll.e nature nf the md itself , understanding 

direct, d. e.q. tl,e Imddu, *''uf\7o''^*"*^^t af'tions may be 

tf- passi.,. ..f an exaridVu;.,, [nl"' of a book. 

IS tlio study of t'on.liirt as n w'h. 1 Kthics 

kinds of t’nndu. t. it is not anv VV u"'^ "■ P“'-tioular 

pot.H Itself to conuier but ttiA sp^^cial ends that it 

uhich our wiinlc live.=.’ are directed ^'*This'’‘^ ultimate end to 
rof-Trod to us tlie .Su/n//;ut/< fin,., c* commonly 

^ Now it i, no doui„ o;;;; f' • "r?“’ > 

there can be said to Le^onv om. e " ^ outset, whether 

Men aim at various obiccts „ op^mue end in human life, 
independence; othens. power ’ Von "'oalth ; others. 

others, for kuowlclge ; others. )TLT * 

® » ftiiij sonic again 
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find their highest good in loving and serving others.* Some 
are fond of excitement; others, of peace. Some fill their 
lives with many-sided interests — art and science, and the 
development of social and political institutions; others are 
tempted to regard all these ns vanity, and sometimes even, 
turning from them all in di^gust, to believe that the be.^t 
thing of all would 1-c to die and be at rest;* while others 
again fix their highest hopes on a life beyond death, to be 
perfected in a better world than ihi.s. 

But a little consideration servesjo show that many of these 
ends cannot be regarded as ultimate. If. for instance, we 
were to question tlio.se who are seeking for wealth or inde- 
pendence or power, we bhoiild generally find that they would 
explain their desire for these objects by enumerating the 
advantages which the attainment of the desired objects would 
bring. The possibility of such an explanation proves that 
these objects are not regarded as uUimale emls by those who 
pursue them, but are desired for the sake of something else. 

Still, we hardly seem to be justified in starting with the 
assumption that there is any one ultimate end in human Ido. 
The question whether any such end can be discovered is rather 
one that must bo discussed in the course of our study. \\ hat 
it is ncce.ssarv for us to assume i.s simply that there is some 
ideal in life, x.e. that there is some standard of judgment by 
reference, to which we arc able to say that one form of conduct 
is better than another. KWhat the nature of this ideal or 
standard is— whetlier it has reference to a single ultimate end, 
to a set of rules imposed upon us by some authority to an 
ideal tvpe of human life which we are somehow enabled to 
form for oursclvc.s, or in what other po.'nible way it is deter- 
mined- we must endeavour to discover as we go on. In 


“‘ThiB is shown by the delight that mothers t.ahe in loving : for 
somo give tlunr cl.iMrcn to others to rear, and love them sinoe they 
know them, hot do not look for love in rouirti. if it 
have both, being content to see their chihlrcn do.ng well. 

(hem. though they receive from them, in their . gnor.-u.ee nothing ol 
Mhat is clue to a mother.*'— Ariatollo's Ktlnr.'^ \ II . 

*Sco. for instance. Sh.nkespcare s Sonnet l.\V I.— T.n d ‘“Jj 
thee, for restful ricath 1 cry.” ic. and cf. Byron and the nioder.i 
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thd meantime it aecms suiHcieut to define Ethics as the science 
or general study of the ideal involved in human life.* 

2. The Natttre of Ethics — Ethics is a Normative Study. — The 
fact that Ethics is concerned with an end or ideal or standard 
serves at once to distingui-sli it from most of the special 
sciences. 

Most sciences are concerned with certain uniformities of our 
experience — with the ways in which certain classes of objects 
(such as rocks or plants) ai:» found to exist, or with the ways 
in which certain classes of events (such as the phenomena of 
sound or electricity) are found to occur. Such sciences have 
no direct reference to any end that is to be achieved or to 
any ideal by reference to which the facts are judged. The 
knowledge which they communicate may, indeed, be useful 
for certain purposes. A knowledge about rocks is useful for 
those who wish to build hoiises or to sink mines. A knowledge 
about electricity is u.«eful for tho.>»o who wish to protect their 
buildings or to form telegraphic communications. But the 
truth of the sciences that (leal with such subjects as these is in 
no way affected by the ends which they may thus be made to 
8ubserve.'> Knowledge about the nebula? is as much a part of 
the science of astronomy u.s knowledge about the solar system, 
though the latter can be directly turno.l to account in the art 
of navigation, while the former has no direct practical utility. 

the study of Ethics, then, is distingui.<ihed from the natural 
sciences, innsrauch ns it has a direct reference to an end that 
men desire to attain, or a typo to which they wish to 

scientific etuciy, however, 
eh.ch hae euch a reference. There are at lc.a,.t two othe^ 

lar “ "cientific, that are in a 

Similar position- ns. Logic and a-E-^thetics These are 

with the general conditions involved 
m the pursuit of Irnth and m the creation and ni-preciation 

oonBuIt o/ £/A the reader may 

olFAhic,. Hook I. MuirheecP, EUmtnU 

ifrihotU of EUtici, Book T.. oh«p. chap, i,; and Sidgiriok’i 
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o£ Beauty, just as Ethics is concerncil with what is good 
right in human purposes «ind action.^. Such studifs are 
sometimes said to be «or^ife.» They are con. erned with 
standards of value, rather than with the simple oi-preherision 
and analysis of v/hat exists or occurs.v Tlie significance of this 
will become more apparent as we proceed. 

In the meantime, it may suffice to note that tliere 
be three supremo values in our human experience I^fch. 
Beauty and Goodnc.-*3. They correspontl somewhat closely 
to the three main aspects of oyr conscious life -Knowing, 
Feeling and Acting. We learn by degrees to know what is 
true, to appreciate what is beautiful and to do what is right , 
and Logic, .Esthetics and Ethics deal, us thoroughly as they 
can, with the general conditions that are involved in those 
three modes of experience. 


3. The Nature of Ethics— Ethics is not a Practical Science.— 
In view of the fact that Ethics is coucerned with action, it 
has sometimes been cha racterised as a practical science ; but 
this is. on the wh^le, misleading. There are some scientihc 
studies that may rightly be characterised as practical such us 
medicine, engineering or architecture. Such studies are 
directed towards the realization of a dohnite result. Ihe 
study of moral culture might be clas.scd with these ; but it 
would seem to be a part of the general study of EdiicatioQ. 
Ethics as a theoretical study, differs from this, just as L.^gic 
and .Esthetics do. Logic deals with the general conduions 
involved in the discovery and apprehension of I ruth ; and 
Aesthetics deals with the general conditions involved in the 
production and appreciation of Beauty. In like manner, 


‘ On the meaning of this term, reference may ho made with advantage 
to the great work on Logic by Dr. W. E. Jolmson. I nrt 1. pp- xx.. xxi. 
and 225-0. lie notes that the dialinction between normi.livo rttiulin 
and other typos of stu.ly is nut one that can he .pnle drawn . 

and it must'be recognised that some of the U-.t known writers on Uh cs 
hare not bad it deHoitcly in mind. Tins will hccoiiie appnient ^ 
proceed. It must be coufoased that the term .i* ‘“a 

an altogether happy one. In some respects asiolog.cal 
with vafues) might he better. But it has the 

us rather too definitely at the ouUet to a portn-ular theory of the oUnUai 
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Ethics deals with the general conditions involved in the 
rightness or goodness of Conduct. 

In all the.‘«e cases it is true that reflection on the principles 
involved may be expected to help us in the application of 
them. One who Las studied Logic may be expected to think 
more accurately than ho otherwise would. One who has 
studied iLsthetics may be expected to have a finer apprecia- 
tion of beauty in nature and art than he would otherwise 
possess and to be more careful in artistic production. So 
also one who studies Ethics ought to have a finer moral 
discernment and a more zealous and dlacrirainating pursuit 
of what is right and good than he would otherwise have had. 

But this is not necessarily the case ; nor is it the primary 

object of such studies. The most distinguished logicians are 

not neceMarily the best thinkers and discoverers. Interest in 

and familiarity with particular subjects are generally of more 

importance. Similarly, the greatest poets and painters or the 

most appreciative lovers of nature are not always students of 

esthetic principles. And, just in the same way, it is not by 

the study of Ethics that men and women become heroes or 
saints. 


Lo doubt, somewhat similar remarks might be made about 
studies that may be properly described as practical, such as 
engineering, medicine or the arts of warfare. Even in such 
departments the expencnced practitioner mav be more useful 

But, in general, it is the direct 
object of such studies to qualify people for the performance 

of part.cu ar modes of action ; whereas it is. on the whole, 
^t true that it is the object of Esthetics to qu-alify students 
^ A Ethics to quali/v them to be saints The 

Jhan"!*!. n the saint or hero 

than the latter will learn from him. 

The object of thee studies that are described as normative 
IS to supj.ly a knowledge of guiding principles rather than to 

rather than bV ayatematio rrilcoLion 
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4 . Tli0 Nature of Ethics— Ethics is not the Art of Conduct.— 
It is now generally recognised that Truth, Beauty, and ' 
ness are ultimate ends for human beings. It appears to be 
absurd to ask why we should want to know, to apprehend 
what is beautiful or to do what is right ; but it is not imme- 
diately apparent what the exact nature of these groat ends is 
or what are the conditions that have to be observed for the 

The application of these conditious may be said to be an 
art • and in that sense wo may say that there is an art of think- 
ing and an art of con.luct, just as there are arts of painting, 
mLc and poetry by which 

but Logic is not properly to be called the art of thinking, 
nor is listhetics to be identified with any of tbe particular 
arts by which beautiful objects are called into being. 

lln the same way, it does not appear to be right to 
Ethics as ;he art of conduct. It is, on the 
what misleading to describe it as a science, 
perhaps Uttle more than a verbal question In studying 

science we are seeking to acquire 

particular mode of existence. In studying an art we are 
Lquiring the power of dealing with some particular chass of 
ob?ccta ^ In tLse studies that are called normative we are 
rather seeking for insight into the nature of those 
values— Truth, Beauty and Goodness— to which 
modes of knowledge, appreciation and action are s^^idu y^ 

It has now become customary to regard such studies as 
belonging to fhe province of philosophy, 
either^ sciences or arts. i It has even been urged 
of the supreme values isHhe one object of philosophical st^i” 
which aim, as the name implies, at the -qm.s.tion of v^don 
rather than particular modes of knowledge.' H has to be 
recognised, however, that this distinction h^ 
present to the minds of those who have , 

Ind. in deaUng with the subject in a , 

nectary to take some account of its treatmeut by writers 

iTbi# was well brought out b, Soo the colloct.ou of 

RaaayB in tho volum* called Scitnee and Fh%ln»ophy. I. 
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who have not had this distinction in their minds. The 
history of Ethics is a history of views that are more or less 
erroneous ; but the errors cannot be treated as due merely 
to human perversity. They are due rather to certain diffi- 
culties that are inherent in the nature of the subject ; and it 
seems well to indicate at the outset the general nature of these 
difficulties. 


5. Is there any Art of Conduct? — We have been noticing 
that it appears to be erroneous to speak of Ethics as providing 
us with an art of conduct. Yet we have been noticing also 
that Ethics is akin to Logic and Esthetics. Now, iEsthetics 
is concerned with the Fine Arts ; and Logic may not unfairly 
be said to supply the foundations for the art of thinking. 
Hence it seems not unnatural to regard Ethics as providing 
us at least with the guiding principles for an Art of 
Conduct. 


The chief reason against such a charaoterization of it is that 
the essence of conduct lies in an attitude of Will, not in the 
possession of a particular kind of skill. The good painter is 
one who can paint beautifully ; and a suuilar remark applies, 
on the whole, to the good thinker. But a good man is not one 
who con, but one who does, act rigl.tly. Of course, sometimes 

may be to refrain from any overt activity. 

■ They also serve who only stand and wait ” ; but to stand 
and wait is a form of conduct. Conduct is not a capacity, 
but a habit. In Aristotle's phrase, it is a “ Habit of Choice " 
(<t»s TrpoaiptTiK-q). ^yhethe^ we choose to act or to refrain 
from acting, we are in either case making a choice. We are 
deciding to do or not to do. The question here is not with 
regard to correctness, as in Logic, nor with regard to beauty. 

to rightness of purpose. 
The study of Ethics has a direct reference to action, in a sense 

'“n ^oS^iate studies have not. It may be 

weU at this point to emphasise this distinction. It may be 
conveniently summed up in the following way. ^ 

(1) Virtue exists onhj in activity . — A good painter is one 
but oue who <fo«, act nghtly. The good painter is good when 
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he is asleep or on a journey, or when, for any other reason, he 
is not employed in his art * The good man is not goou when 
asleep or on a journey, unless when it is good to or to 

oo on a journey. Goodness is not a capac^y or potentiality. 
Ltan activity ; in Aristotelian language, it is not a 

but an iyipyiiix. . , . *, i 

This is a simple point, and yet it is a point that presented 

great difficulty to ancient philosophers. By nothing perhaps 
were they so much misled as by the analogy of virtue to the 
arts ‘ Thus in Plato’s Republic. Socrates is represented as 
arguing that if justice consists in keeping property safe, the 
iuft man must be a kind of thief ; for the same kmd of sk 
which enables a man to defend property, will also «“aUe him 
to steal it > The answer to this is, that justice is not a kind 
of skill, but a kind of activity. The just man is not merely 
one who can, but one who does, keep property ^^fe^ Now 
though the capacity of preserving property may be identical 
with the capacity of appropriating it, the aU of preserving is 
certainly very difTcrent from the act of appropriating. 

The man who knows precisely what the truth about any 
matter is, would undoubtedly, as a general rule, be the most 
competent person to invent Ues with respect to the same matter. 
Yet the truth-speaker and the liar are very difTcrent Persons 
because they are not merely men who posses particular kinds 
of capacity, but men who act in particular wa; s. ^“Cn 
indeed, the most atrocious liars have no special faculty for 

» Cf Aristotle*# Ethics, I. viii. 9. Of course, we j.i<lgo 
of a oainter by the work that he docs ; but the point is that bo may 
^aJe^te «t without ceasing to be a skilled artist. A 
may decide to paint no more ; but r good man . . 

Suggested that a leading element in the o'fTur 

of^medy consist- in the fact that they free us from 

habitual moral consciousness. Ihis of Ufo depicted 

to seek for a holiday by actually practising the 

in these Comedies, he would, so far, hove ceaswl to be . • 

•This does not apply to Aristotle. See the passage referred to in 

ptto mtcaded .Li. .or . ioLo . Lot .L. faU.c, io it .. 
perhaps Dot fully brought out. 
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the art. And eo aUo it is with other vices. ** The Devil," 
it is said, " is an Ass." 

(2) The Essence of Virtue lies in the Will— The man who 
is a bungler in any of the particular arts may bo a very worthy 
and well-meaning person ; but the best intentions in the world 
will not make him a good artist. In the case of virtuous 
action, on the other band, as Kant says.* " a good will is good 
not because of what it performs or effects, not by its aptness 
for the attainment of some proposed end, but simply by virtue 
of the volition." " Even if it should happen that, owing to 
a special disfav'^ur of fortune, or the niggardly provision of a 
step-motherlv nature, this will should wholly lack power to 
accomplish its purpo.^e, if with its greatest efforts it should yet 
achieve nothing, and there should remain only the good will 
(not, to be sure, a mere wish, but the summoning of all means 
in our power), then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its own 
light, as a thing which baa its whole value in itself.” In like 
manner, Aristotle says* of a good man living in circumstances 
in which he cannot find scope for his highest virtues, SiaXdfina 
rh K-iA.oi', " his nobility shines through.” 

It is true that even in the fine arts piupose counts for some- 
thing ; and a stammering utterance may be not without a 
grace of its own.* In conduct also, if a man blunders entirely, 
we generally assume that there was some flaw in his purpose — 
that he did not reflect sufficiently, or did not will the good 
with sufficient intensity. Still, the di.stinction remains, that 
in art the ultimate appeal to the. work achieved, whereas in 
morals the ultimate appeal is to the inner aim. Or rather, 

^ MdaphyMic of MotqU, I. • Ethics. I. x. 12. 

'ey. Browning Andrta del Sarto : — 

That arm is wrongly put — and (beia bgaio — 

A fault to pardon in the drawing'a 
its body, 60 to 6p«’Ak : iU^ eoul is right. 

Ho means right— that, a child may undcr^taud." 

But here Art is being judeed almost frora an ctbi^'al, ralher than 
from a purely aistbotictti point of riow. lit means right/* is not an 
aethetical judgment (though, of course, the disti action between 
* body * and * louj * — i. s. teohiiiciue and expression— doof belong to 
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of some bmited portion of P ^hok of our 

>^ith morals we ate concerned ratbcr ^ 

experience from one point of view of the 

point of ww of activity ■ ^ Arnold has said that 

pursuit of ends or qJ course, from the 

“ Conduct IS three-fourths of li , , . • uhole of 

point of view of purposive ac .y* of truth (science) 

life. It is common to distin|msh nie in the 

and the pursuit of beauty , beauty are regarded as 

aarrower sense ; but when of conduct ; 

ends to be attained, the pursui ^ of all others falls within 

and the consideration of these ends, us of all others. 

the scope of the oot a science at all. if by a 

In a sense, ^ «nme limited department of 

science we understand the study philosophy, i.e. a 

human experience. It is tatner a i i indeed. 

part of the study of experience ^ experience 

only a part of philosophy ; because it J activitv U 

of ^fe only from the poiot of v.ew of w.ll or ect.v.l^ 

Joes oot. except indirectly, consider man ■, 

enjoying, but^ “ i ^'’‘"cUvltv thcTnthe nature of the food 
XhTe TeL: rifthe whol; eignificance of hia activity in 

reason, as e. have ^-^3Vhd::^ph;”r 
prefer to describe the subicct as Moral 1 jj, i^ 

Philosophy, rather than ns of Science, to deal 

the business of Philosophy, Logic and ^Cstbetics. 

with experience as a whol^ Si ^ ^ Llhics. are 

the two Bciences which most ciostiy 

iThi. point i. more 'ahr "■ 
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rather philosophical than scientific. But the term Science 
may bo used in a wide sense to include the philosophical 
studies as well as those that are called scientific in the narrower 
sense. In the next chapter we must endeavour to explain 
more definitely the place of Ethics among the other departments 
of knowledge. 

7. Su mma ry. — The statements in this chapter are intended 
to give a general indication of the nature of ethical study. 
The student ought to be warned, however, that different 
writers regard the subject in different ways. Some regard it 
as having a directly practical aim, while others endeavour to 
treat it as a purely theoretical science, in the same sense in 
which chemistry or astronomy is purely theoretical. I have 
adopted a middle course, by describing it as normative. But 
the full significance of this difference, as well as the grounds 
for adopting one or other of these views, can hardly become 
apparent to the student until he has learned to appreciate the 
distinction between the leading theories of the moral standard. 

In fact, in studying Ethics, as in studying most other 
subjecte of any complexity, it should always be borne in mind 
that the definition of the subject and the understanding of its 
scope and method come rather at the end than at the begin- 
nmg With these cautions, however, the student may perhaps 
find the remarks made in this chapter of some service as an 
introduction to the study. It is hoped that their significance 
will become clearer as we proceed. 

The main pointe to which attention has been directed mav 
be bnetiy summarised as follows : ^ 

T^ili theoretical study which deals with the 

Siodand? ^ the Standard of Rightness and Wrongness, 
tiood and Evil, mvolvcd m conduct. ^ 

8cicnce^8*''“ o' ‘he ordinarj positive 

scilnle ‘ d«s«ibed as a practical 

(4) sVlinc ®^' hearing upon practical life. 

6 film f of conduct at all 

(6) Some objection may alao be taken even to tbe (erm 
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science of conduct, since the study of the ideal in conduct is 
rather philosophical than scientific.* 


* la the very important book by Prof. A. E. Taylor on TU ProbUm 
of Conduct, it ia contended that we ought not to regard EthjM aa a 
philosophical science. A somewhat similar view is taken by G. Simmel 
(EinUitunn in die Moralwiseenechaft) and by some other recent writers. 
But the eeneral result of this contention is to lead to the view that ethics 
is not a science at all These writers have, however, done valuab a 
service by calling attention to the more purely phenomenological aspects 
of ethical study. But I regard these aspects as belonging more properly 
to the study of Sociology than to that of Ethics In the stneter sense. 
An interesting but somewhat peculiar view of the nature and scoi» 
of ethical study wiU be found in B. Croce’s Phtloeoph]/ of the PraetuMl. 


CHAPTER II. 

THE RELATION OF ETHICS TO OTHER STUDIES. 


1. General Statement. — From what has already been stated, 
it appears that Ethics is to be regarded as belonging to the 
group of studies that are called philosophical. Now the 
question as to the general nature and divisions of philosophic 
study is to some extent controversial ; and of course it is 
beyond our present scope to enter on any discussion of this 
question ; but perhaps the student may find the following 
statements helpful and not very misleading. He may correct 
them for himself, if necessary, as ho advances in the study of 
philosophy. 

Philosophy is the study of the nature of experience as a 
whole. The particular sciences investigate particular portions 
of the content of our experience ; but philosophy seeks to 
understand the whole in the light of its central principles. 
In order to do this, it endeavours to analyze the various 
elements that enter into the constitution of the world a? we 
hnow it. This part of the investigation is perhaps that wbi< h 
is most properly described as Epistemolofji/. 

Ne.xt we may go on to trace the gcuesis of the various 
elements that constitute our experience — to examine, that is 
to say, the procos.s by which experience grows up in the 
consciousness of individuals and races. This is the task of 
Psychology. 

Now, V hen we thus examine our ex{>erionce and trace 
its growth, it is found that the content which is thus brought 
to light consists partly of facts presented in various way.'* 
before our cons.-jousness and partly of ideals. The study of 
the particular facts that come bi fore our consciousness h.is to 
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L“«r They are the ideaU of Truth. Beauty, and Goodnes^ 
The Ludy of those ideals forms the suhioct-mattor of the three 

arS ^“per'to 'the hind and 
Ontology. aeparlinenU of study— 

#SESS=S iSa 

“"yrrm'this it will be seen that Tad 

Logic and "^Ytever may be thought of the 

Metaphysics ; and m jact a bate 

forego, ng ™ ^,,5, close connection between 

Sra'nd orthese two ot^« phnoso,d..ca. stud.es^^^^^ 

dependent J detail some of 

rse'':er«k tho"4 of course it is only possible to 
indicate them here very briefly. 

2. Physical Science imd E^.-Tbe^relatiou^ 

Science to Ethics is ® '» physical causation has an 

rp’^rttlit f ,>^thie. 

“polnr^'inif rl'rrS “to in a subseduent chapter. In the 
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meantime it must suffice to say that the aupposition of such 
a conflict appears to rest upon a misconception. 

Of course, Ethics is indirectly related to Physical Science, 
inasmuch as a knowledge of physical laws enables us to predict, 
more accurately and certainly than we should otherwise be 
able to do, what the effect of various kinds of conduct will be. 
But this knowledge affects only the details of conduct, not the 
general principles by which our conduct is guided. A wise 
man in modern times will be less afraid of the sea and of the 
stars, and more afraid of foul air and impure water, than a man 
of similar wisdom in ancient times*; but the general con- 
sideration of the question, what kinds of things we ought to 
fear, and what kinds we ought not to fear, need not be affected 
by this difference in detail, which is due to the advance of 
knowledge. Physical Science, in short, is chiefly useful to 
Ethics in the way of helping us to understand the environment 
within which the moral life is passed, rather than the nature 
of the moral life itself. 

3 . Biology and Ethics. — The relation of Biology to Ethics 
is much closer than that of Physics or Chemistry, but is 
essentially of the same indirect character. Many of the most 
sacred of human oblige tions rest on physiological considera- 
tions ; but the general principles on which these obligations 
rest can be discussed without any direct reference to physio- 
logical details, and would not, in their general principles, be 
affected by any new physiological discoveries. 

Some recent writers, under the influence of the theory of 
evolution,* have represented the connection of Biology with 
Ethics as being of a ratich more fundamental character than 
that which has now been indicated. It has been thought 
that the criterion of good or bad conduct is to be found in its 
tendency to promote the development of life or the reverse ; 
and that, consequently, we may speak of good or bad conduct 
m the lowest forma of life in quite the same sense as in man. 

rms 18 a view to which some reference will have to be made at 
ft later stage. 


' S«« Spenoer's Principltj of Kthict 
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In the meantime it seems sufficient to say that conduct, in 
the sense in which the term is used m Kthics, has no meaniiig 
except with reference to a being who has a rational will 
and that, in the case of such a being, the 

is but a subordinate part of the end. Conse<iaently. Bml<)gy 
does not appear to have any direct bearing upon Ethics^ 
The study of animal Ufe, however, docs throw a good deal of 
light on the development of the moral consciousness , bu 
it^ does this only in so far as animal life is studied from 
the psychological, not from the purely biological, point of 

view. 

' Psychology and Ethics.— The relation of Psychology to 
Ethics is much closer and more important. At the same time 
the dependence of the one upon the other ought not to be 
exaggerated. As Logic deals with the correctness of thought 
so Ethics deals with the correctness of conduct. Neither of 
them is directly concerned with the processes by which we 
come to think or to act correctly. StiU. the proccMW of 
feeling, desiring, and willing cannot be ignored by the student 
of Ethics ; any more than the processes of generalizing, 
judging, and reasoning can be ignored by the student of 
Logic • and the consideration of all these falls within the 
province of the psychologist. Psychology, in fact as 1 have 
already tried to indicate, leads up to Ethics, as it leads up to 
Logic and ^Esthetics. 

In this connection, however, there is another important 
point to be noticed, to which reference has not yet been made. 
Human conduct, as we shall find more and more, has ?■ social 
reference. Most of our actions derive their moral 
very largely from our relations to our fellow-men. Now 
Psychology, as commonly studied, has but little bearing on 
thC. Psychology, as a rule, deals mainly wif 
the individual coneciouenes-s. and only refers indirectly to the 

I It i. onlv in 80 far aa wb attributB some form of self-coMCJoustiM# 

Book I., chap, ui, § 3 - 2 

ETII. 
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facta of social relationahip.^ It is posaible, however, to study 
the proceea of mental development from a more social point 
of view. The study of languogc, for instance, the study of the 
customs of savage peoples, the study of the growth of institu- 
tions, etc., throw light upon the ^adual development of the 
human mind in relation to its social environment. The term 
Sociology has been used to denote, in a comprehensive way, 
the study of such social phenomena ; and, from the point of 
view of Ethics, this study of the facts of mind in relation to 
society has a more direct interest than purely individual 
Psychology. 

6. Logic, jEsthetica, and Ethics.— These three studies, as 
"t have already pointed out, are essentially cognate. They 
are all normative, not positive : they are concerned, that is to 
say, not with the investigation of facta and relations between 
facts, but with the discussion of standards. Logic studies 
the standard of Truth. It is concerned with the validity 
of various processes of thought. iEalhetics and Ethics, again, 
may be said to be concerned with value or worth. /Esthetics 
considers the standard of Beauty, or ns we may perhaps say, 
worth for feehng. Ethics considers the standard of goodness, 
value or worth from the point of view of action — valour, 
os we might put it. Validity, Value, Valour, might almost 
be said to be the subjects of the three sciences ; but this of 
course is something of a jdny on words.* At any rate they 
are very closely related to one another. Ethics might almost 
be described as the Logic of conduct — t.e. it considers the 

conditions of the consi.^tenev of conduct with the idcal^ 

# 

' Thip ip crrwiriR to he tnio. Somr* irccnt wrWen, notably Professor 
Mcl^ougall, li*iTe dealt extensively with Social Psychology. 

* This wAy of regarding the relations between value and other closely 

related conceptions is taken from Rii skin's book Unto This Ha 

connecU the terms * validity/ ‘ value ‘ and * valour ’ with the idea of 
availing, Further reference tg thin will l»a mado in a fiub<equent chapter. 

• As we Lave had frci|ucnt ocea.sion use tins U'rm Ideal, and shall 

have to use it frequently in the sequel, it may he well to enter a caution 
at this p int Against a misconceptioQ to which it is liable. An Ideal 
meina a type, model, or standard ; and that which is idea.1 is that 
which Is normal, that which t » its tvjv^ or itardsrd. The 
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involved in it, jtist as Logic considers the coDditions of the 
consistency of thought with the standards that it 

Acain, the study of the Good is also closely related to the 
study of the Beautiful. Indeed, so close is the connection 
between the two conceptions that the Greeks used the same 
term, rh Kak6v, indifferently to express beauty and moral 
nobility. The phrase “ beauty of holiness ” also occurs in 
Hebrew Uterature ; and in modern times we sometimes meet 
with such expressions as “ beautiful soul, a beautiful life, 
and the like— though these expressions generally refer rather 
to religious piety than to purely moral exccUence, and even 
in that reference strike us perhaps as savounng a bttle of cant. 

1 have already indicated that the Greek philosophers got 
into some trouble through their failure to cbstinguish clearly 
between moral conduct and art ; and the sharper separation 

■diactiv© “ideal.” Lowover, corresponds to the two 

«nd “ Ideal ” and there is a certain ambiguity in ita use. Ae 

toondine to “idea” (in the sense made current in 

lE-kcIey and Hume) it is apt to bo understood as referring to that whjch 
is merely fancied, as distinguished from that which exists m fact, ^he 

*• Tbo light that nevar waa on aca or land. 

Tht conaecration and the pott’a dream. 

IS, 

Ideal. The Ideal of correct thinking is not something in J’"’ 

paswii 
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in modem times between the two conceptions marks an 
advance in scientific clearness. When the moral life is regarded 
as beautiful, it is looked at from a somewhat external point 
of view, as if it were a result rather than an act of will ; and 
it was no doubt partly because the Greeks bad not fully 
reached the inner point of view (for which we are largely 
indebted to Christianity) that they were tempted to regard 
the moral life as if it were simply an artistic product. When 
we regard morality as involving a struggle of the will, it can 
scarcely impress us as beautiful. 

In the religious sense also, when we speak of the beauty of 
holiness, beautiful souls, and beautiful lives, we are generally 
thinking of the persons referred to as if they “ flourished ” 
rather than lived, as if they were passive products rather 
than active producers. Still, it cannot be denied that the 
contemplation of a life of eminent virtue yields us a certain 
aesthetic satisfaction ; and from certain points of view it is 
tempting, even for a modern writer, to regard virtue as a kind 
of beauty. The consideration of the relation between the 
Good and the Beautiful is, however, too difficult a subject 
to be taken up at this point ; and we must, at any rate, 
reserve the discussion of it for the present.^ 

6. Metaphysics and Ethics. — The consideration of validity 
and value Icatla inevitably to the problem of reality. In the 
case of thought we may be satisfied for a time with the mere 
consideration of its formal self-consistency. But this is soon 
found to be unsatisfactory ; and we pass on, as in what is 
called Inductive Logic, to the question of the conditions of the 
consistency of thought with the facts of nature. This again 
leads us on to the discussion of the ultimate nature of reality. 
Similarly, in dealing with the Beautiful, we may at first be 
content to regard it as the pleasant ; but we are soon led to 
inquire how far the pleasantness of objects is illusory and how 
far it rests upon their essential nature. Thus in both these 
cases we are led on into metaphysical inquiries. 

,‘7^®™ intereitiiig remarks about thia io a note to the 2n<i 

edition of Bradley a Btfiical Studit^, rp. 244.5. Ref.ronce may alao be 
made, with advanta^^^ to Bosanquet’a book Some Sugffution* m miC4. 
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. 1 Wliep we ask what constitutes 

So it is m the case . ^ life we are soon led into 

the value or active wort nature of human personality 

the question of the esse « ^..^i ^-Istence It is possible, 

these problems. 

7. Ethics and Political bfraW W 

“hat rr To noCc depaefneots oi study .bich 

be b,ou.bt uude, 

poUtical or social Phdosophy. the study of 

the study , soUtary humao being is inconceivable. 

eocial life. An entirely -7-o,ne kind of community. As 
A man is always a 1 animal (TroX.r.Kbv f<tiov). 

Aristotle said. ,ery closely related to that o 

Hence the science of Etmes is y . ^ j individual 

Politics. We cannot well 

without ^so the development 

and the ways m which it ^ y I j ^ 1 ^^ individual 

of his life. Th« ideal also which we 

wiU ®“^£^d to enable the individual to realize 

which wiU be best Aristotle even went so 

his highest aims. For a part of PoUtics. 

far as to say “nt howevw we must employ the 

If we accept this statement, sense it is 

term Politics in a very wide son^. In^h 

perhaps better to use it is evident that the 

...a. ouc- 

8. Ethics and related 

1 Cf. Muirhead’s EUnunH of Flhics, pp. 39 . a 

oL^pt. I n. 
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recent times— the science o{ Political Economy. Economics, 
like Ethics, is concerned with goods, t.e. with things having 
value with reference to certain human ends. But while the 
good with which Ethics deals are those acts which are the 
conditions of the attainment of the highest end of life, economic 
goods are merely those objects which are the means of satisfy- 
ing any human want. It follows that if we are really to 
understand the worth of economic goods, we must consider 
them in close relation to the ethical good. Food, for instance, 
clothing, house room, and the like, are economic goods ; and 
they serve a variety of purposes — the support of life, the 
development of life, the prolongation of life, the promotion of 
enjoyment, the attainment of independence, the furtherance 
of peace, decency, and security, and so on. And the worth 
of the goods will depend on the importance of these ends. 
Now the importance of these ends can be ascertained only by 
observing their relation to the supreme end of our lives. 
Hence a certain knowledge of Ethics is presupposed in the 
intelligent study of Economics. 

This truth has frequently been overlooked. The study of 
Economics has too often been conducted in such a way as to 
suggest that Wealth is an end in itself ; and this has had the 
practical result of retarding social reforms, and encouraging 
those who are already too much prepared to pursue riches at 
any price. For this reason some of the leading writers on 
Political Economy have been severely criticised by Carlyle 
and liuskin aud other moralists j and it is now generally 
recognized that the two sciences of Ethics and Economics 
must be brought into closer relationship to one another, at 
least if Economics is to be treated as, in any degree, normative 
and practical.* 


On this subject, cf. Koync^ s Swpt and Mtthod of Political Economy. 
TWa iv 1 '' “ extreme view, see Kevas’s PoliUeal Economy. 

fnd No*!> Journal of Ethics, Vol. HI.. No. i. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE DIVISIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 

1. General Remarks. — If we adhered quite rigidly to the 
view of Ethics put forward in the first chapter, it would hardly 
to necessery to introduce any divisions in the treatment of it. 
It would all be concerned with the definition of the moral ideal, 
the analysis of what is involved in it, and the consideration 
of its validity ; and this would practically be but a single 
inquiry. But it is hardly possible to limit the subject in this 
rigid way. There are a number of considerations which, on 
a strict view, might be held not properly to belong to Ethics, 
but which are so essentia! to the understanding of it that it is 
hardly possible to omit them from any book dealing com- 
prehensively with the subject. The nature of these outlying 
considerations has been partly indicated in the foregoing 
chapter ; but we have now notice more precisely the way 
in which they tend to break up the study of Ethics into 
different departments. 

In the first place, it is neces.sary to give some attention to 
the psychological aspects of the subject. Tlie consideration 
of the nature of Feeling, Desire, Will, of the meaning and 
place of Motive.s and Intentions in the individu.il conscious- 
ness, of the origin and nature of Conscience, of the elements 
contained in the moral judgment, and other problems of a 
similar character, is an almost indispensable preliminary to 
the study of the moral ideal. Again, the treatment of these 
psychological questions naturally leads us on to the more 
sociological aspccu of the subject, i.e. to the etudv of the way 
in which the moral consciousne.ss grows up in 'mankind in 

relation to the general development of civilization in its 
various aspects. 

These genetical inquiries lead us on to the consideration 
ot the nature and significance of the moral ideal. But even 
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made when there is some possibility of deliberutely adopting 
difTerent modes of action. 

It has to be recognised, however, that the distinction 
between human beings and animal beings is not an absolutely 
sharp one in this respect ; and it may be necessary to make 
some further reference to animal life in this connection at a later 
stage ; and especially to notice certain obsessions that tend to 
reduce human life almost to the animal level. Recent 
psychological studies, especially those carried on by the 
behaviourists and psycho-analysts, have given a good deal of 
prominence lo these tendencies ; and they cannot be altogether 
ignored in the. study of Ethics. 

3. The Psychological Aspects of Ethics. — Most of the 
considerations that fall under this head are discussed in 
treatises on Psychology, where they are more strictly in place. 
But it is found convenient in ethical works to recall some of 
the more important considerations on the subject of Desire 
and Will, in particular, and also to deal with the- nature of 
conscience and the moral judgment, which are apt to be 
passed over somewhat slightly in purely psychological dis- 
cussions. The bearing of such questions as that of the freedom 
of the Will on the moral judgment has also to be considered ; 
and, though this is partly a metaphysical question, yet it is 
on the whole the psychological aspect of it that more directly 
concerns Ethics. It is, however, the more social aspects of 
Psychology with which Ethics is most intimately connected, 
and wc are thus led to the second division of the subject. 

4. The Sociological Aspects of Ethics.— The science of 
Sociology is of comparatively recent growth, and it is perhaps 
still premature to state precisely what it should be regarded 
as containing, but we may say of it generally that it is largely 
on extension of psychology to the consideration of the more 
social aspects of life.^ Such a consideration has reference to 
much that has very little bearing on Ethics. When we study 
the life of savage peoples, the priuiitive facta of language, the 
early religious ideas, the superstitious practice?, the beginnings 

‘ ProfcMor McDougall'i book od Social Psychology probably the 
bolt eumpU of tbU. 
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if, for instance, we were to take the view that the moral 
standard consista in certain absolute and immutable lawn 
which ore intuitively known to every developed consciousness, 
the study of the concrete moral life could have little more than 
a historical interest. We should only be able to discover that 
at certain periods the nature of the moral laws has been 
obscured, for various reasons, from the consciousness of the 
majority of the human race ; and that at other times the 
laws, though fully recognized, have been very commonly 
disobeyed. These facts would be of sociological and psycho- 
logical, rather than of strictly ethical interest. 

On the other hand, if we should be led to take the view that 
the moral standard consists in a certain end — say, happiness — 
which, though generally pursued by mankind, is not pursued 
con.siatently or wisely, it would then be possible to point out, 
at least in general terms, the ways in which improvements 
could be introduced into the concrete moral life of mankind. 
Rules could be laid down for the more complete and consistent 
adf)ption of the right means to the end that we have in view. 

Or, again, if we accepted the view that the Standard is of 
the nature of an Ideal that is more or less clearly present 
throughout the development of the human consciousness, it 
would then be possible for us to trace the ways in which this 
Ideal comes into clearness, to point out how it is illustrated in 
the concrete growth of the moral life, and to indicato to some 
extent the directions in which we may Lope to see it more 
fully realized. 

According to the first of these views, the study of the 
concrete moral life would have hardly any ethical interest. 
According to the second view, the study of Ethics would lead 
directly to certain practical recommendations for tlie re- 
modelling of the concrete moral life. According to the third 
view, it would be the main business of Ethics to being out the 
signifuance of the moral life in its concrete development, 
rather than to aim at its reform. Accordingly, it is not 
possible to decide on the precise way in which this' department 
of the subject should be dealt with, until we have considered 
the nature of the moral Standard. This portion of the treat- 
ment of Ethics is 8ometim.-8 called Applied Ethics. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DESIRE AND WILL. 

1. Introductory Remark. — The questions that concern us 
in this chapter are essentially psycholofiical ; and most of the 
points on which we have to touch will l>e found treated, with 
more or Icm fullnes.'i, in Professor Stout’s Manual or in any other 
psychological hnn<ibook. But it seems necessary here to 
bring out their ethical significance. What chiefly concerns 
us is the nature of those activities which are described by the 
terms Will and Conduct, and the relation of these to that 
general condition of conscious life which is described as 
Character. But in order to understand these it is necessary 
also to say something about the relationship between Desire 
and Will ; and it is to that point that the present chapter is 
to be devoted. 


2. General Nature of Desire. — Before we consider the way 
in which our desires are related to the will, it is necessary to 
determine precisely what we are to understand by the term 
‘ desire.’ We must not, for in.staT.ee. confound human desirc.s 
with the mere appetites of an animal ; and there are aho 
several other minor distinctions which it is necessary to keen 
in view \\ e nmy say, generally, that nothing U an object of 
desire for a man unless it is consciously regarded as a good • 
but this remark is perhaps not very enUghtoning ; for it 
would bo difTirult to .Icfine apood otherwise than as an object 
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ness. This consciousness may appear partly in the form of a 
definite presentation of the kind of object that will satisfy a 
given want. 

The hungry lion, for example, may bo more or less clearly 
aware of the nature of tlie object that it seeks. The plant, 
on the other hand, when it turns to the sunlight, may be said 
to have a want ; but it is at least not usually supposed to have 
any consciousness of the nature of the object that will satisfy 
it.‘ Even in the case of an animal appetite, however, the 
consciousness of the object is probably in most instances 
somewhat dim and vague.* The most prominent element in 
the con8ciousne.s3 is rather the feeling of pleasure or pain 
than any definite presentation of an object. An unsatisfied 
appetite is in itself* painful ; whereas the satisfaction of any 
appetite brings with it the feeling of pleasure. 

These feelings form so characteristic and prominent an 
element in animal appetites that satisfactions of appetite are 
frequently referred to simply as pleasures, while unsatisfied 
appetites are called pains. A pleasure-seeker is generally 
understood to bo one who seeks the satisfaction of bis animal 
appetites, or of human impulses which are akin to these 
appetites. A certain confusion is thus apt to arise between 
the satisfaction of an appetite and the agreeable feeling which 
accompanies it ; since both are called pleasure. But with this 
confusion we need not at present trouble ourselves.* It is 


Sir J. C. Boeo has attributed eouaibility to plants ; but it does not 
appear that Iho kind of eeasitiveneaa to which ho refers implies any 
detiruto comcujustuj*. Reforeace may be made to his Li/6 by Professor 


^ Satber that Prof. Stout is one) 

• It is necessary to say “in iUelf " ; because the toUl effect of a 

th“ ST Tl sometimes rather pleasurable 

than ^mful. Thus, moderate hunger in man. and oerhaM even in 
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ItTrau'lua^to'th''*’ > 'r foiling of hunger adds a pleasant 

6~ Not. I. th. end ol oLp !b ^ con«..ou.n«„ o( ,.nt. 

* See below, chap. ii.. $( 7 and £ 
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6. Universo of Desire. — What is meant by ea>ang that the 
desires of a human being form part of a “ universe ” may be 
made somewhat clearer by reference to a similar conception 
in the science of Logic. It has become a familiar way of 
speaking in Logic to refer to a " universe of discourse,”' as 
signifying the sphere of reference within which a particular 
statement is made. Thus a statement about “ the gods ” 
may be true with reference to the world as depicted in the 
Homeric poems, or to the world of Greek mythology generally, 
but may be false or meaningless if understood with reference 
to the world of ordinary fact. So too we may make statements 
about griffins and unicorns in the universe of heraldry, about 
fairies in the universe of romance, about Hamlet or King Lear 
in the universe of Shakespeare’s plays, about Heaven and 
Hell and Purgatory in the universe of Dante’s Divine Comedy ; 
and our statements may be true within these several uni* 
verses, though they would become false if taken out of the 
particular universe to which they belong. 

Now there is something quite analogous in the case of out 
desires. Each desire also belongs to a particular universe, and 
loses its meaning if we pass out of that universe into another. 
This universe to which a desire belongs is the universe that is 
constituted by the totality of what we call a man’s character, 
as that character presents itself at the time at which the desire 
is felt. It is, in short, the universe of the man’s ethical point 
of view at the moment in question. That there are great 
differences between such universes, is evident from the judg- 
ments that we habitually pass on the representations of 
human conduct io poems and novels and dramas. We are 
often aware that a desire which is attributed to a fictitious 
personage is not such a desire as a man of his general character 
and situation would feci, or at least not such as he would feel 
in such a degree as is attributed to him. It is not such a 
desire, in fact, as belongs to his particular universe. And 
the particular universe which we thus estimate, and which 
varies so widely with the characters of different individuals, 
is not even one that remains constant for the same person. 

• Kornes’B Formal Loyie, pp. 137-8. Vean's Empirical Looic l> 

180. Woltun-. Manual of Lujic, 7oL pp. 59-00. ^ ^ 
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We must all be aware of the different desires that domina^ 
our minds in different moods, in different conditions, m 
different states of health. These differences constitute what 
we may call a difference of universe ; and to each such umverse a 
different set of desires, or at least a different arrangement of 
desires, belongs. This universe may even alter sudde^y in 
the same individual, through some sudden transformation of 
conditions. It is such a change that is illustrated m the old 
fable of the cat which was transformed into a princess, but 
returned again to its proper shape on the sudden appearance 
of a mouse. The sudden change of condition caused her to 
drop at once from the universe of princess to the univ^e of cat. 

Of such transformations Ufe is rich in instances. There is a 
German proverb that what one wishes in youth one has U> 
satiety in age ; but even from year to year and from day to 
day — sometimes even from hour to hour — we may find our- 
selves passing from one universe into another, where what we 
formerly desired becomes uninteresting, 

gusting. Any sudden change— the news of the dwth of a 
Wend, the recollection of a promise, the suggestion of a moral 
principle, and the like— may carry us instonUneously from 
Sne world into another. This is illustrated m Shakespeare a 
play of Love's Labour's Lost, where the announcement of the 
death of the King of France brings suddenly to a close the wit 
and levity of the preceding scenes, and introduces an entirely 

different tone. , . _ 

Such a change may fairly be referred to as a passage from 

one universe to another. Or again, such a change may be 
illustrated by the common transformation ^ ® 

Sunday view of Ufe to that which he takes during the rest of 
the wik. Even a change of clothes suffices with some men 
to produce a change of universe ; for it is not always entirely 
true that “ the cowl does not make the monk. ‘ 

1 On the nature of peychological uni«reee the 
ii oarticularlv inatnictive. Reference may bo made to Prof, btout a 
ArUoles in Mind and to the eame writer’a Analytte 

fllX tnil IX and X.). The uae of the term ‘Sontimont by Prof. 

^KugaU may to referred to in this connection ' 4 
iSociatPsyefJogy. 21at edn., p. 427) la a eyatein m which a eoguiuve 
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6. Conflict of Dosires. — In the preceding section we have 
assumed, for the sake of simplicity, that at any given moment 
an individual occupies a definite point of view, or is, so to 
speak, an inhabitant of a single universe. In reality, however, 
the content of an individual’s consciousness is not so simple. 
There are nearly always several points of view present to a 
given individual at a given moment ; or, at any rate, several 
points of view alternate with one another so rapidly, that 
they may practically be regarded as present together. 

A statesman, for instance, may be influenced in his conduct 
by motives derived from many different universes. He may 
occupy the universe which is constituted by the consideration 
of the good of his country ; and from this point of view he 
may strongly desire to see certain measures carried out. 
But at the same time he may be not uninfluenced by con- 
siderations drawn from very different universes. He may 
occupy also a universe constituted by his own personal 
ambition, by the welfare of his family, by the wishes of his 
constituency, by a view or d ity to the world (as distinguished 
from his own country), pei haps also by religious considerations. 
He may occupy alternat-ely, and almost simultaneously, all 
these difforent points of view ; and very various desires may 
arise iu his mind in consequence. It is probable that some 
of these desires will conflict with others. From one point of 
view ho may desire peace, from another war : from one point 
of view he mav set bis heart on liberty, from another on order. 
It then comes to he a question which of these ends the man will 
finally choose. 

Now it is often said that in such cases a man will naturally, 
or even necessarily, be influenced by the strongest desire or 
motive. But it must be observed that this mode of statement 
is misleading. It implies that a desire is an isolated thing ; 
whereas in reality it forms part of a universe or system. 
Consequently, the real strength of a desire does not depend on 

disposition is linked with one or niuro emotioDftl or affcctivo conative 
dit^posi^ions to foroi a atructurul unit that functions as ons whole 
•yniem (or, [n raoro rccont teriuiuology, aa one configuration or 
Geetalt). I am doubtful, however, whether thU u»e of ‘Sentimenf is 
altogether to be commended. 
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its own individual Uvelineas or force, but rather on the force 
of the universe or system to which it belongs. Thus a man 
might bo strongly desirous of war from a feeling of hatred 
towards a foreign power. But if the man were of such a 
character that the sense of duty was more dominant m him 

the feeli^ of personal hatred, he might decide for peace, 
though the desire for peace in itseU did not strongly mfluenw 
Kim The latter desire would conquer, not because it was m 
itself the stronger, but because it formed a part of a stronger 
universe or system.* Of course a strong desire pvM strength 
to the universe to which it belongs ; but the final tnumph of a 
desire depends not on its own individual dominance, but on 

the dominance of its umveree. . 

How in particular individuah. one umverse comes to be 
dominant rather than another, is a question rather for Fsy 
chology than for Ethics. In so far as it concerns Ethics, it 
will touched upon in some future sections of this ^ 

the meantime, what it is important to note is merely that a 
desire is not an isolated phenomenon but a part of a system , 
and that consequently a conflict of desires is in reabty a con- 
flict between two or more universes of desire. As 1 rofessor 
Dewey has said,* " It is important to notice that it is a strife 
or conflict which goes on in the man himself ; xt u a confltci 
of himself unlh himseir (i-*- <>“ language, a conflict of lum- 

wlf as one universe with himself as another umverse), it is 
not a conflict of himself with something external to him, nor 
of one impulse with another impulse, he meanwhile remaining 
a passive spectator awaiting the conclusion of the struggle^ 
What gives the conflict of desires its whole meaning is that it 
repents the man at strife with himself. He is the opposing 
Jn^tants as well as the battle-fiel^” This last expression 
was no doubt suggested to Professor Dewey by 

passage in Hegel’s Philosophy of Reltg^f 

not one of the combatants but.rather both of^ the 

combatants and also the combat itself , > 

1 C/. Green’. ProUyomena lo Ethic*. Book U., oh*p. i-. § 105, p. 108. 

* See, for instance, Book HI., ohap. tu 

• Ptycholon, pp. SOi-#* 

•L 64. 
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Caiid rendered it* : “ 1 am at once the combatants and the 
conflict and the field that is tom with the strife.’* 


7. Desire and Wish. — The terms “desire ** and “wish” 
are frequently used as synonymous ; but there is a alight 
difference in the usage of the terms, and it seems desirable to 
employ them in Ethics in distinct senses. We may say 
briefly that a wish is an effective desire. The meaning of this 
will be more apparent when it is considered in relation to what 
has just been said with regard to universes of desire and the 
conflict between them. It baa been stated that any given 
desire belongs to a system or universe, and that various such 
systems may exist simultaneously and come into conflict with 
one another. When such conflicts occur, certain desires pre- 
dominate over others ; some are subordinated or sink into 
abeyance. 

Now it may be convenient to limit the term “ wish ’’ to 
those desires that predominate or continue to be effective. A 
hungry man may be said to have a desire for food ; but this 
desire may bo dominant only within the universe of animal 
inclination. The desire may be kept in abeyance by a sense 
of religious obligation, by devotion to work, or by some over- 
mastering passion. In such coses we may say that the man 
no longer wUhes for food, though a desire for food continues to 
exist in his consciousness as an element in a subordinate 
umverso— held, as it were, in leash. A desire, then, which 
has become ineffective is not to be described as a wish.* 


8. Suppressed Wishes.— Much emphasis has been laid in 
recent years, on the way in which particular wishes tend to 
become doimnant in the human consciousness, without 


‘ Ph\lo$OTphy of Religion, chap. Ix., p. 262. 

obeerrod. in a sense almost corte- 
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reference to any well formed will or purpose. The study of 
these somewhat abnormal-but, by no means, uncommon- 
tendencies has been chiedy emphasised by Freud and his 
followers ; and, of course, the detoiled study of them belongs 
properly to Psychology. They have to be noticed in the study 
of Ethics chiefly as obstacles that have to be contended against 
in the development of moral conduct end notably m tbe 

education of the young. . . 

It is possible that there has been some exaggeration jnth 

regard to the extent to which wishes of a subconscious kind 
tend to gain a certain dominance in the human consciousness. 
But it is, no doubt, true that we have to be on our guard 
against them; just as we have to be on our guard against 
more consciously formed wishes that conflict with the pursuit 
of the best that we know. Their special danger i^ m the 
fact that they are lurking enemies. It is importont to try to 
bring them out into the open, where they can be found and 

It is pointed out that they ate otten due to injudicious 
treatment of the young. When children have unwise wishes 
-such as to touch a dangerous flame-they are sometime 
scolded and threatened, instead of having the danger explained. 
In such cases the wish is Uable to persist and become an obsw- 
sion. A good deal of attention has been given to facts of this 
kind in recent years ; and emphasis hw been laid on the 
difficulties that they present in the cultivation of the moral 
life * " Since Freud,” as Mr. Russell has said, our wishes 
have become, in the words of the Prophet Jeremiah, deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked. 

The fact that such wishes tend to affect us 
being clearly aware of them has led some 
urge that most of our actions are carried on without ^“7 
apprehension of the grounds on which we act. The extreme 

»The best treatment of the subject, w fax « 

g-t YS?hTc*.' 

OQ iht treatment of orime. 

• AndlyifU of p. W. 
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form of this view is known as ‘ Behavioarism.’* It cannot 
be denied that many people speak and act without any clear 
or complete apprehension of the grounds by which their 
actions are or ought to be governed. Probably we all do so 
to a certain extent. But it appears to be generally recognised 
by psychologists that the Behaviourist explanation has been 
overemphasized. Certainly, from the point of view of Ethics, 
it is important that the grounds for our actions should be, as 
clearly as possible, apprehended ; but the actual theory of 
what is right or wrong is not seriously affected by such know- 
ledge. 


9. Wish and Will. — If it is important to distinguish an 
effective wish from a mere latent desire, it is still more im- 
portant to distinguish a wish from a definite act of will. It 
might seem at first that, if a wish is a dominant desire, it must 
always issue in will. But this is not the case. The reason 
is that a wish is often of an ab.stract character, directed to- 
wards some single element in a concrete event, without refer- 
ence to the accompanying circumstances. In order, on the 
other hand, that nn event may be willed, it has to be accepted 
in its concrete totality. ^^ heD Lady Anne, in Shakespeare’s 
King Richard ///., says to the Duke of Gloucester, 

Though I wiflh thy death, 

I will not be tho executioner.” 

the contrast between wish and will is well brought out. The 
wish for the death is a mere ahstr.ict wish, since it does not 
include the means by which the death might be brought about. • 
On the other hand, when a total concrete effect is willed, it 


TTio chief exponent of this view is Professor J. B. Watson. See his 

book on i/cAatiof on IntrodurJion to Comporo/MC Ftycholooy. Some 

C'^od rnticisms of it will bo found in Mr. KussellV .4nofyaM' of Mind. 

‘hero is a pood deal of force in the gonoral 

tho^ov S' criticism, rt^ference may be m\do to 

of liZ ‘®27). SoeaUo The BatUe 

0/ Behaviorism by .f. B. \\ ^Uon and W. McUougall. 

Often* of coarse, tho means are entirely beyond our newer Thua 
-o m.y „,.h for . ch.„B, of rreothor. or C, .omo part of „ 

J it 

AS w, tuink of the meaus. we see that they are out of reach. 
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may include many elements that are not in themselves wished, 
and even elements to which the agent’s wishes are strenuously 
opposed. This also may be illustrated from Shak^peare. 
When the apothecary, in Romeo and Juhei, says to Romeo, 
on agreeing to sell him the poison, 

I *• My poverty, but not my will, conaenU,’* 

what he means is evidently that his wish does not consent 
He does will the sale of the poison— he accepts that concrete 
act— but be wishes it were not necessary for him to do so. 
The dominant single desire, we may say, is opposed to the sale 
of the poison (t.e. if we -assume that the apothecary was 
honest in his declaration) ; but the dominant univpe of desire 
U that which is constituted by his poverty, and by this be is 

led to will the sale. , . , 

Briefly then, we may say that a wish is a dominant single 

desire; whereas the will depends on the dominance of a 
universe of desire.* 


10 Will Act. — Another important distinction is that 

between the mere Will (i.e. the mere intention, purpose, or 
reeoluiion) and the carrying of it into act. A resolution has 
always reference to something that is more or less future. 
Sometimes it refers to the immediate future, and is carried into 
effect at once. At other times it refers to the remote uture 
and remains in abeyance tUl the proper time arnves. In the 
latter case the purpose may never be earned into effect at 
all An intention or resolution is always something more 
than a mere wish : it is the definite acceptance of a concrete 
event as an object to be aimed at. But if this event is remote 
the purpose may Ue within one universe and the carrying of it 
out within another. When the time for action comes the 
conditions may have changed. At the lowest there will be 
this change, that what was formerly presented merely in 
anticipative imagination is now presented as an actual fact. 

» Thle !■ discuMed in Green’- ProU^ojruna to Ethics. § 143 

p. 148- will,” Green eaye, ” ie only the etrong compoting wieh 

which does not suffice to determine action. 

• This use of the term •• will ” seems to correspond pretty closely to b 

Aristotelian 
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To resolve to make a confession, for instance, is one thing ! 
actually to make it, in the presence of those to whom it has 
to be made, is often a very different thing. In the former case 
the accompanying circumstances are only presented in an 
imaginative and partly symbolic way : in the latter case they 
are actually present to sense. 

Now, the actual facts may not correspond to the anticipation. 
Those to whom the confession baa to be made, for instance, 
may be found to be in a different mood from what was ex- 
pected. And even if the anticipation proves substantially 
correct, still, in the actual presentation we may be impressed 
by accessory circumstances of which we had not taken any 
particular account. The man who resolves to get up at an 
early hour may not have thought particularly about the 
coldness of the morning air, or about the pleasantness of lying 
in bed ; whereas, when the time comes, these may be among 
the most impressive circumstances. Or, again, when Lady 
Macbeth intended to murder Duncan, it did not occur to her 
that he might resemble her father. So, too, when Hamlet 
resolved to carry out the behests of the Ghost, be did not 
think of all the doubts that might suggest themselves to his 
mind after the Ghost had vanished. Thus “ enterprises of 
gr<‘at pith and moment,” as well as more insignificant designs, 
may be frustrated by a change of universe ; and the *' best 
intentions,” or the worst, may lead to nothing.* 

Tills Ls especially true when the purpose is oue that carries 
great con5e<iuences in its train, involving perhaps a complete 
change of the world within which we have been living. In 
such a case the changed world cannot he with any completeness 
imagined, anil some very small circumstance may easily give 
a completely rn w turn to our thoughts. The ” insurrection ’ * 

^ Cf. Book III., chap, ri., § 3. 

C'/. Shftke<ipea*'e'fl tVr..«jr, Ai't II., occne i., 11. 63 # 77 . 

” Betvt-eo tbo a-ting of a dreadful thing 
And the tirpt motion, all the interim is 
Like a ]ibaiit.i.siiis, or a ludcou.i* dream : 

1 he (.loiuu .4 and the mortal iriKtrumcDta 
Arv then in council; ond the SLito of mao. 

Like to a little kingdom, miilora then 
The oalurc of an in.«orraction." 
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by which the universe within which we ere living is to be 
overthrown cannot be at once carried out, and we cannot with 
any thoroughnea-^ think ourselves into the new condiUons 
that are to arise. Thus a mere resolution is still far from 

being an ad.' ,, , 

What is commonly called “ force of will means the power 

of carrying resolutions into act. This power depends largely 
on the habit of fixing our attention upon the salient features 
of an object that is aimed at, and not allowing ourselves to 
be distracted by Subordinate conditions. Hence, narrow; 
minded or hard-hearted men have often more force ol wil . 
in this sense, than those who take wider views.^^ 
minded man may abo acquire ‘ force of will by Uking a 
clear and decided view of the circumsUnces that arc important, 
and thus eliminatmg insignificant details. 


11. The Meaning of Purpose. — When Will ifl reg^ded in 
relation to the end at which it aims, it is called 
This term, however, is sometimes used also to desenbe tbe 
end itself, rather than the fact of aiming at an end. Purpose 
should be carefully distinguished from those tendencies to 
action which accompany appetite, desire, and wish. .Ution 
based on appetite is generally described as impulsive . but 
this term is sometimes used also with reference ^ actions that 
issue from desire. We may use the terms Bhnd Impulse and 
Conscious Impulse to mark the distinction. The tendency of a 
wUh. again, to issue in action is most properly desenbed by the 
term IncUnation. When we are tnclined to do anything, we 
are not merely conscious of an impulse to do it. we to a 
ccrUin extent approve the impulse ; though it may be that, on 
refiection, we may resolve not to follow it. ^ 

Resolution is thus distinguished from an Impulse (whether 
Blind or Conscious) end from an Inclination. 




12. Will and Character.—" A character," said Noyalis, 
a completely fashioned will." Character may be said, m tbe 

» For an admirabl© .ummary of th« oJemenU inve^vod in an act ol 
willT^ EUrmnU of Ethics, pp. 48-51. The disca«.on ol 

VoUtion in MoDougall*. Soctai Pryciiolon « extremely good. 
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language we have just been using, U> consist m the continuous 
dominance of a definite universe. A man of good character 
is one in whom the universe of duty habitually p^omma^. 
A miser is one in whom the dominant universe is that which is 
constituted by the love of money. A fanatic is one m whom 
some particular universe is so entirely dominant u U> shut 
out entirely other important points of view, in e 

manner, aU other kinds of character may be descnbed by 
reference to the nature of the universe that is aomiDant in 
them. When Pope said that “ Most women have no characters 
at all (a very questionable statement at the be8t)i he meant 
that the universes of desire in which they live ore so wntinu- 
ally varying that no one of them can be said to be habitually 
dominant. 

And certainly u is the case that most men, as well as most 
women, cannot be accounted for by so simple an explanation 
as the exclusive dominance of such " ruling passions ^ as 
Pope dealt with. In the case of most actual human beings 
what we have is not so much any one universe that decidedly 
predominates as a number of universes that stand to one 
another in certain definite relations. The different relations 
in which they stand to one another constitute the differences 
of character. How it comes that now one, and now another, 
predominates is, as we have already remarked, a question 
rather for Psychology than for Ethics. It is, in the main, the 
question ns to the conditions that determine the concentration 
of Attention and Interest. These are, to some extent, ex- 
plained in most textbooks of Psychology.* The habitual 

* Prof. Stout's article on " V’oluntary Action ” New Seriee, 

Vol. V., No. 19) will be found in the higbeat degree instruotiT® on several 
of the points referred to iu this chapter, as well as on eome of those 
that are dealt with in the following chapters. See also the cloaiog 
chapter of hia Manual of Ptycholo^. A. F. Shand'a work on Tht 
Foundaiiona of CharacUr will also be found extremely uaoful, especially 
Book III. Shand dUcuasee, among other things, the possibility of 
eatabllehing 'iThat J. S. hlill described as the science of Ethology, by which 
the conditions affecting the variations in human character could be 
determined. An interesting article on this subject by Dr. J. Ward was 
published in the first volume of the International Journal of Bthica. 
still's aocoont of Ethology is to be found in his Sysfem of Logic, Book VT., 
ebap. V, 
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modes of action that accompany a formed character are 
described by the term Conduct. The meamng of this we shaU 
have to discuss almost immediately.* 


13. The Group WiU.— It has seemed convement, m this 
introductory statement, to refer primarily to individual 

desires and purposes. It has to be ^77"’ 

and of course it has been taken for granted throughout, that 

individuals are not, in general, Robinson ' 

they happen to be somewhat isolated in theix hves, they 
carry with them some more or less exphcit social atmosphere. 
They are nearly always members of groups of a more or less 
extensive kind-a family, a nation, a trade or profession 
and the groups to which they belong may act nghtly or wrongly, 

just as the individuals who compose It may. 

^ In recent years, largely under the influence of F. H. Bradley, 
it has become common to speak of *■ the Ethos of a people 
a phrase derived originaUy from Hegel ; and the use of t^e 
phrase has perhaps tended a Uttle to give the impress on 
that a group of people is less liable to act wrongly than the 
separate incUviduals who compose it. This does not appear 
to^be universally true. A good deal 

the action of crowds ; and it has been urged that it is ^mpo^tant 
to distinguish between casual aggregates of people, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, more or less defimtely organised 
groups. A casual assemblage of people is. in general, apt to 
behave more impulsively-more like a flock of sheep-than 
an isolated individual would be Ukely to do. On other 
hand, a group that has a somewhat continuous ^ 
family or a nation, may be expected to be 
its action than a separate individual might be But most 
associations are only partly oo-operatwe. They usuaUy 
partake partly of the nature of crowds and only partly of the 

nature of deliberative groups. thmvtn 

A good deal of fresh light has, in recent years, been thrown 

on this subject by such works os Bosanquet s Philosophical 

I The UM ol the U.rm Uulvorso i» this chai-t-^r ib not 
The phr«e " universe of a character - .s to U found ,n t.reon . I foU 

to Eihifs, Book IV*, ch^pa $ 295, 
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Theory of the Stale, AtcDougall’e Group Mind, and very notably 
by Sliss M. P. FoUctt’s New StaU. What has been brought 
out by these and other writers is the importance of co-operation 
in human thought and action. The wisest purposes are seldom 
purposes that a single person has formed for himself. They 
are rather the result of co-operative deliberation. No doubt, 
this has always been, in some degree, recognized; but the 
attention that has been given to individual psychology and 
to individual freedom has perhaps tended to obscure its 
importance— especially in view of the apparently opposite 
tendency to exaggerate the importance of Heroes or Supermen. 
It is hoped that the signidcance of all this will become more 
apparent as we proceed. 



CHAPTER II. 

MOTIVE AND INTENTION. 

1. Preliminary Remarks.— So far we have been considering 
the general nature of the relationship between Desire and 
Will. It is now necessary that we should direct our attention 
to the nature of the end involved in Volition ; and, in par- 
ticular, that we should consider the important distinction 
between an Intention and a Motive. This is a point on which 
a good deal of discussion has turned ; and. owing to the great 
difTiculties that are involved in it, it is a point that requires 
very careful study. First, then, we must try to understand 
exactly what Intention and Motive mean. 

2. The Meaning of Intention.— The term Intention corre- 
sponds pretty closely to the term Purpose. Indeed, they 
are sometimes used as synonymous. But Purpose seems to 
refer rather to the mental activity, and Intention to the end 
towards which the mental activity is directed. Intention, 
understood in this sense, means anything which wo purpose 
to bring about. Now what we thus purpose is often a very 
complicated result, and sometimes it is not at all easy to 
determine how much is really included in our intention. 

The complexity of a Purpose or Intention may be compared 
with that of a Cause. And indeed it is a special kind of Cau.se 
—that forward-looking kind which is commonly teferrctl to as 
a Final Cause. Usually, when wo speak of the cause of any 
particular occurrence, we mean some other conspicuous 
occurrence, happening a little earlier, which has led, in ac- 
cordance with some regular order of sequence, to the particular 
event with which we are concerned.* In most cases, very 

‘ It should bo obicrved. however, thet recent developincots of (.l.ysicel 
leienee luv© coneiUerably modifie-l the concoptioa of cauaatiou. 
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little reflection is needed to convince us that this conspicuotw 
antecedent is far from being the only circumstance on which 
the consequent depends ; but wo commonly refer to the other 
circumstances as the conditions rather than the onuses.^ 

Similarly, when we speak of our intention in any pai^cular 
case, we generally mean some conspicuous change that we 
aim at bringing about. We say, for instance, that it i® 
intention to go to a particular place. Here also a very httle 
reflection would generally convince us that we intend a ^od 
deal more than what is thus stated. We not only intend to 
go to a certain place, but also to do something when we get 
there. But often the things that we intend to do are too 
complex, and sometimes too indefinite, to be conveniently 
summed up. Hence we prefer not to say that we intend to 
do these things ; but rather that these are the motives that 
induce us to go to that particular place. 

Sometimes, however, these inducements may be quite as 
definitely in view as the particular object that we describe as 
our intention. If we go to a place to consult a book, to see a 
friend, to recover our health, or to make geological observations, 
these objects may be nearly or quite as definitely intended as 
the act of going to the place. Still, we may, no doubt, think of 
our immediate object as being that of going to the place ; 
and we may say that the other things that we intend are 
rather our motives. For the sake of illustration, it may be 
convenient to notice here a number of difierent ways in which 
our intentions may thus be complicated. 

In the first place, we may distinguish between tne im- 
mediate and the remote intentions of an act. Thus, two men 
may both have tho immediate intention of saving a third from 
drowning ; but the one may wish to save him from drowning 
simply in order that his life may be preserved, whereas the 
other may wish to save him from drowning in order that he 
may bo reserved for hanging.* In this case, while the im- 
mediate intentions are the same, the remote intentions are 
very different. The remote intention of an net is Bometirae.s 
called the motive ; but this use of the term ia open to serious 
objection. 

‘ Cf. ttill'i (.'n/ilnrioriwwi, chap. li. p. 27, ttoU. 
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In me second place, we may distinguish between the outer 
and the t««er intention of an act. This may be jllustrated by 
the familiar story of Abraham Lincoln and the pig that he 
helped out of a ditch. On being praised for this action, 
Lincoln is said to have replied that he did it not for the sake of 
the pig, but rather on his own account, in order to nd his mind 
of the uncomfortable thought of the animal s distress. Here 
the outer intention was to rescue the animal, while the inner 
intention was to remove an uncomfortable feeling from the mind. 

The inner intention, in the case just quoted, is evidently 
only a particular case of the remote intention ; but it is not so 
in every instance. Thus if a man were to endeavour to pro- 
duce a certoin feeling in his mind— say, of penitence or of 
faith — with the view of securing the favour of Heaven, the 
immediate intention would be an inner one, while the remote 
intention would be outer. The inner intention of an act, like 
the remote intention, is sometimes apt to be confounded with 


In the third place, we may distinguish between the direct 
and the indirect intention of an act. If a ^ihihst seelu to blow 
UD a train containing an Emperor and other^ his direct 
intention may be simply the destruction of the Emperor, but 
indirectly he intends also the destruction of the others who are 
in the train ; since he is aware that their destruction will be 
necessarily included along with that of the Emperor. 

In the fourth place, we may distinguish between the consevoue 
and the unconscious intention of an act. To what extent any 
intention can be unconscious, is a question for psychology, 
an unconscious intention is here understood simply an intention 
which the agent does not definitely avow to himself. A man s 
conduct is often in reaUty profoundly influenced by such 
intentions. Thus the intention which he avows to himseU 
may bo that of promoting the well-being of maDkmd, while in 
reality he may be much more strongly influenced by that ot 

advancing his own reputation. , 

In the flfth place, we may distinguish between tha formal 

and the material intention of an act. Tlie material intention 

‘C/. Sidgwick’6 Methods of Ethics, Book HI-, ebap. 1.. § 2 (p- 202. 
Qot® 2). Tho aiaetration U. of ooon©, now out of dat©. 

4 
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meana th© particular result as a realized fact ; tho formal 
intention means the principle embodied in the fact. Two 
men may both aim at the overthrow of a particular govern- 
ment. Their material intentions are in that case tho ^me. 
But the one may aim at its overthrow because he thinks it too 
progressive, the other because ho thinks it too conservative. 
The intentions of the two men are in this case very different 
formally, though their actions (which may consist simply in 
the giving or withholding of a vote) may be materially the 
same. 

These distinctions are given here, not as being an exnaustive 
list, but simply with the view of bringing out the complications 
that may be involved in a purpose. It is important to bring 
them out, since, otherwise, the relation between motive and 
intention can hardly be explained. 

Summing up, then, we may say, that an intention, in the 
broadest sense of the term, means aHy aim that is definitely 
adopted as an object of will ; and that such intentions may be 
of various distinct kinds. 

3. The Meaning of Motive. — The term “ motive " is not less 
ambiguous than “ intention.” The motive means, of course, 
what mores us or causes us to act in a particular way. Now 
there is an ambiguity in the term " cause.” A cause may be 
either efficient or final. The efficient cause of a man’s move- 
ments, for instance, is the action of certain nerves, muscles, 
etc. ; the final cause is the desired end, the reaching of a 
destination or the production of a result. There is a similar 
ambiguity in the use of the term ” motive.”* A motive may 
be understood to mean either that which impels or that which 
induces ua to act in a particular way. 

In tho former sense, we say that we arc moved by feeling 
or emotion. Thus we say that a man’s motive was anger, 
or jealousy, or fear, or pity, or pleasure, or pain. Some 
writers* have even maintained that pleasure and pain are the 
only ultimate motives. This view wo shall shortly have 


’ Cf. Muirhcvul’i SUtntnU of Ethic*, pp. 60 2 

' t' g. Uia vieut «ili l>« rvforrol to lulcr. 
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occasion to consider. In the meantime we have simply to 
remark that it is no doubt true that men are sometimes moved 
to action by feeling. 

In conduct on which a moral judgment can be passed, how- 
ever, a man is never solely moved by feeling. If a man is 
entirely "carried away” by feeling— by anger or fear, for 
instance — he cannot properly be said to act at all, any more than 
a stone acts when a mon throws it at an object. We may judge 
the character of a man who is carried away by feeling or passion : 
we may say that he ought not to have allowed himself to be so 
carried away ; but if he is entirely mastered by his passion, we 
cannot pass a moral judgment on his act, any more than on 
the act of a madman, or one who is drunk. Moral activity or 
conduct is purposeful action ; and action with a purpose is 
not simply moved by feeling: it is moved rather by the 
thought of some end to be attained. This leads us to the 
second, and more correct, sense in which the term motive 


may be used. . 

The distinction may be made clear by considering the case 
of a man who is " moved by pity ” to give assistance to a 
fellow-creature in distress. The mere feeling of pity is evi- 
dently not sufficient to move us to action. It may serve as 
an element in the efficient cause of action— ^.e. the man who 
has a keen sense of pity may be more readily impelled to action 
than the one whose feeling is comparatively blunt. But the 
feeling itself is not a sufficient inducemerU to action. By 
itself, it moves at the utmost to tears— as, for instance, in the 
thejitre, when we witness imaginary distresses. When a man 
is moved to action, he must have, besides the mere feeling, the 
conception of an end to be attained. Ue perceives a fellow- 
creature, for instance, in a wretched plight, and sees that, by a 
certain ellort, the man might be put in a more favourable 
position. The putting of the man in this more favourable 
position presents itself to his mind as^ desirable end ; and 
the thought of this desirable ep^ndnees him to act in a 
particular way. If be feels Jltj, iifhdaiiion, this may impel 

‘ath ^aotldni ; but the feeling pf , 
*:^eot to the action, i e. the 
sense. The motiv^ that which ' 

r - 6b'// > 

V. Dui<s > 


him the more readily to 
pity is not, by ilSelf, t 
motive in the more cc^^e< 
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induccB US to act, is tbe thought of a desirabis eud. So also 
when, in Goldsmith's ballad, 

** The dogp to gain some private ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man,** 

the motive was constituted by the gaining of some private 
ends, not by the mere madness.^ 

4. Belation between Motives and Intentions. — From what 
has now been said, it is evident that the relation between 
motives and intentions is a very close one. The motive of 
our act is that which induces us to perform it. Now it is 
evident that this must be included in the intention, in the 
broadest sense of that term, but need not be, and generally 
will not be, identical with the whole of it.* What induces us 
to perform an act is always something that we hope to achieve 
by it* : but ther^ may be much that we expect to achieve by 
it (and even that we consciously \ d to achieve by it) which 

^ Reference may be made abonk this to Tucker's Light cf Nature^ 
chap. T. The riew of ilotive given above seems to be essentially that 
of Aristotle, when ho says (Z>e Anima^ III. x. 4) itl cirti ri (“it 

is always the desired object that moves to action “). Some writora, 
however, still object to tlus use of tbe term. See, for iostanoe, the dis* 
cussiona in the Internaiionot Journal of Ethics, Vol. IV., Nos. 1 and 2. 
Professor Ritchie maintained there (p. 236) that “ * desire ' is tbe genua 
of which 'motive* is a species. The diSerentia of ‘motive* is tbe 
presence of a ooncoptioii of an end." But surely this must be erroneous. 
Surely all desire involves a conception of an end. It is right to add 
that the term “ motive “ seems originally to have been used for any 
efTicient cause of movement. It appears to be used in this way in 
Sbakeapoare's description of Cressida — 

“ Her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motive of her body.'* 

But here, as in so many other cases, tbe meaning of tbo word has been 
gradually modified, partly to suit the conveniences of ordinary life, 
and partly to meet the requirements of science. 

* */• ^bbrhead s ElrmenU of Ethics, p. 02. When Prot. Dewey 
[OutUnfA^ of Ethics, p. 9) soys that “ the foreseen, the ideal consequences 
are the end of the act, and us such form the motive,** be appears to 
identify the motive with the whole intention. This seems to me to bo 
erroneous, or at Ica^t to be an inconveniont use of the term. For the 
meaning of “ iileal iu tliis phrase of Prof. Dewcv s, see above, Intro, 
auction, chap, ii, § 6 , noU. 

Except of course when we arc impelled by mere feeling or passion. 
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would uot serve as an inducement to its performance, and which 
might even serve as an inducement not to perform it. 

Thus the motive of a reformer may be partly that of im- 
proving the state of mankind and partly that of acquiring 
fame for himself. Both of these ends form part of his intenliorj 
in the widest sense of the term. But he may also be well 
aware that the result of his action will be, for a time, “ not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword.” He may anticipate a 
certain amount of confusion and misery as the immediate 
result of his action, and perhaps also of persecution for himself. 
If he clearly foresees that these resulU will ensue on his action, 
it can scarcely be said that he does not intend them, lie 
deliberately accepts them as being inevitably involved m the 
good result which he hopes to achieve. But assuredly we 
may say that these evil consequences form no part of his 
motive in endeavouring to achieve the good result. 

Or, to take a still simpler case, when Brutus helped 
CiDsar, in order to save his country,* he certainly intended to 
kill CfiDsar, but the killing of Cresar was no part of his motive. 

The motive of an act, then, is a part of the intention, m th'i 
broadest sense of that term, but does not necessarily include 
the whole of the intention. Adopting the distinctions that 
have been drawn in section 2. we may say that the motive 
generally includes the greater part of the remote intention, 
but frequently docs not include much of the immediate 
intention ; that it generally includes the direct intention, bu 
not the indirect ; that it nearly always includes the formal 
intention, but often not much of the material intention ; 
and that it may be either outer or inner, conscious or un- 
coDBcioua. 

6. Is the Motive always Pleasure ?— We are now in a position 
to deal with the question, to which allusion has already cen 
made, whether the motive to action is always pleasure. js 
question must be carefully distinguished, at the outset, roni 
the question whether pleasure is always involved in ic 
presentation of any motive. This distinction has been ex 

* ABSuminB the view taken by Plutarch and Shako-p* .tre to L>« correa. 
For a cU£fereat rie^r of Brutui. •©« Frouda*« 
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pre.^spil as ihul bct'vpen tnkiuq pleasure in an xJea ami aiming 
at (he idea of pleasure. It is probably true that everything at 
which we aim is thought of as plca-^ant. We take pleasure in 
the idea of accomplishing onr end. To say this is obviously 
a very different thing from saying that the idea of pleasure is 
the end at which wc aim, or that yileasure always that which 
serves as the inducement to action. ‘ The former view would 
be generally accepted by all psychologi.st? ; the latter is the 
doctrine of tho.se who are known as Psychological Hedonists. 
This doctrine is expressed, for instance, in the following pa.ssage 
from Bentham.* 

Nature has placed man under the empire of pleasure and 
of pain. We owe to them all our ideas ; we refer to them all 
our judgments, and all the determinations of our life. He 
who pretends to %cithdraw himself from this subjection knows 
not what ho soys. His only object is to seek pleasure and to 
shun pain, even at the very in.stant that he rejects the greate.st 
pleasures or embraces pains the most acute. These eternal 
and irresistible setitiments ought to be the great study of the 
moralist and the legislutor. The principle of \diUtg subjects 
everything to the«e two motives.” 

Hero «e have a < lear statcruent of the view that pleasure 
and pain are the only pos-siblc motives to action, the only ends 
at which we can aim. This is the view that we have now to 
consider. 


6. Psychological Hedonism. -p8ycli"U>gical Heilonisin is the 
theory that tlio uUirii.itc idiject desire is pli'.isure. The best 
known expunent n{ ih-a doctrine is John Slu.irt Mill.^ In 
the fiiurth chnpt'T "f hi.s book on Ul'litarianism he reasons in 
the following w;iv. 


* It IS prol.aliiy tiue, Bradley haa urerd, that the idea gf pleasure 

18 always plva^inf ( e© Ni-w Soriejj. Vul. IV., Xo. 14). But this 

does w,i irTect the pre<!n„t 

* f‘rxn'<pl,:s of f.fjis’ilio’i. chap. i. 

’ .N'early all howov^'r. cipuciallv ecointic ITvdonist.s, have 

With more or k-sa cUariic'^-. adopted this’ position. For a ccneral 
niBtoriial ciposition of tli<» llidoniutic point of view, the sttideat mav 
refen-ed to Leek y a lIi*tcryoJ Europtan MotoIa, chap, j . and Wst^on’s 
Uo/ioixiMtxf TheoTM. from AriiUpput t'j .■^penoAr. One of the 
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“ And now to decide whether this is really j’O ; whether 
mankind do desire nothing for itself but that which is a 
pleasure to them, or of which the absence is a pain ; we have 
evidently arrived at a question of fact and experience, depend- 
ent, like all similar questions, upon evidence. It can only be 
determined by practised self -consciousness and self-observation, 
assisted by observation of others. 1 believe that these sources 
of evidence, impartially consulted, will declare that desiring a 
thing and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it 
as painful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or rather two 
parts of the same phenomenon ; in strictness of language, two 
different modes of naming the same psychological fact : that 
to think of an object as desirable (except for the sake of ds 
consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, arc one and the 
same thing ; and that to de.sire anything, except in proportion 
as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical 

impossibility.” • i • i • 

This passage has been well criticUed by Sidgwick in us 

Methods of Ethics (Book I., chap. iy.). He says—” Mill 
explains that ‘ dcairing a thing and finding it pleasant, are, in 
strictness of language, two modes of naming the same psycho- 
logical fact.’ If this be the case, it is hard to see how the pro- 
position we arc discussing requires to be determined by 
‘ practised self-consciousness and self-observation ; as the 
denial of it would involve a contradiction in terms. The 
truth is that tliere is an ambiguity in the word I’lcasiire, which 
has always tended seriously to confuse the discussion of this 
question. When we speak of a man doinc somciliing at his 
own ‘ pleasure,’ or as he ‘ pleases,’ we usually signify the inero 
fact of choice or preference; the mere determination of tlie 
will in a certain direction. Now, if by ' pleasant we moan 
that which inQucnccs choice, exercises a certtiin attractive 
force on the will, it is an assertion incontroverlible because 



exponoiilfl of Btrirtly paychologii al Ucdoiusm was Prof-.-ssor Bam. &co 
Mtnlal and Mural iicUnce, Book IV.. chap. it., and 
and the IVill. “ The Will.” chap. viiL Bain, however, adinillcd Ui.at 
it is possible. ” for moments.” to oirn at other thmi;.s thon 
On the ceneral tneanina of Hedonism and its chief vanelios. seo below. 


Oa iht general cneamng 
Book ll.i chap, ir., J5 I'S* 
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tautological, to say that wc desire what is plea'^ant— or even 
that we desire a thing in proportion as it appears pleasant.” 

This would mean simply that we desire it in proportion as 
we desire it ; because ” appears pleasant ” means simply 
is desired by us. * But, as Sidgwick goes on to aav, if we 
understand “ pleasure ” in a more exact sen.se, it is not obvious 
that what we desire is always pleasure. If we take pleasure to 
mean the agreeable feeling which attends the satisfaction of our 
wants, it is not by any means evident that this i.s always what 
we desire. On the contrary, it seems evident rather that this 
IB not always what we desire. 


7. The Object of Desire. (1) The Paradox of nedonism.— 
In the part of the Meihod^ of Ethics to which reference ha.s just 
been made, Sidgwick goes on to argue that in fact what we 
desire is very frequently some objective end, and not the 
accompanying pleasure. He poinU out that even when we 
do desire pleasure, the best way to it is often to fowet it. 
If we think about the ple.asure it.udf, we are almost sure to 
rmss It; whereas if wc direct our desires towards objective 
ends, the pleasure comes of itself. This is not true of all 
plea^ires. It is true chiefly of the ” pVasures of pursuit.”* 
lake, for example,” says Sidgviicl:, * the case of any game 
which mvdves— as most games do— a contest for victory. 
No ordinary player before entering on such a contest, has any 

tZl difficult to 

imagine himseU deriving gratification from such victory 

competition. What ho 
biittl,?^^’ begins, de.-^ires. is not victory, 

full if : for the 

came n* -in 

ex“t It TV ^ indispensable. This desire, which does not 
competition it considerable intensity by the 

in "orfer";?,' “> >>0 necessary 

Louahont »„ A man who maintainl 

iiioughout an epicurean mood, fixing his aim on his own 

• S« th« Not. at the ond of this chaptor. 
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pleasure, does not catch the full sp.nt o the chase ;hs 
Lgcruess never gets just the sharpness of edge which 
to the pleasure its highest zest. Here comes into view what 
we may call the fundamental paradox of 

impulse towards pleasure, if too predominant, defeats its own 
aim. T 

visible, in the case of passive sensual 

active enioymenU generally ... it may certainly be said that 
we cannot^ttain them, at least in thcij highest degree, so 

lone as W6 concentrate our aim on them. i 

"Similarly, the pleasures of thought and study can only be 
enjoyed in tL highest degree by those who have an 
curiosity which carries the mind temporanly away from self 
andTi sensations. In all kinds of Art. again, the exercise of 
the creative faculty is attended by intense and exqu^it^ 
nleasures • hut in order to get them, one must forget them. 

^ This “ paradox of Hedonism.” that in order to get pleasure 
it is necMsary to seek something else, was to some extent 
recovS evL by Mill ; but he does not seem to have per- 
ceived that it is inconsistent xrith the view f 
directed towards pleasure. Desire can evidently be, at least 
urp^rarily, directed uot towards pleasure, but towards 

certain objective ends. 

8. The Object of Desire. (2) Wants prior to 
We must next notice another point, which was brought out 
chiefly by Butler* and Hutcheson, though some subsequent 
Afters hive ignored it-^«. that many kinds of pleasure would 
not exist at all. if they were not preceded by certain desires for 

for insUoce, the pleasures of the benevolent affections 

No^one'could possibly feel these 
benevolent^-.l. had a desire for the 

such a case, therefore, the very existence of the pleasure m 

p. 167, Cftird'i Critical Phtloiophy of Kani. to), u , p- . 
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case vvilh all pleasures. Pleasure eusno.'^ upon tho satasfacti'^n 
of certain wants, and the. wauls must be prior to llie satis- 
factions. We have a “ di.siutercsted ” desire for food, before 
we can have a desire for the pleasure that accompanies the 
taking of food. From this consideration also it appears that 
there arc some desires which are not desires for pleasure. 


9. The Object of Desire. (3) Pleasures and Pleasure. — M 
the same time it must be allowed that there is a certain 
plausibility in Mill's statements, and wc must endeavour to 
account for lliis plausibility. It seems to arise from an 
ambiguity* in the word “pleasure.” Pleasure is aometime.s 
understood to mean agreeable or the feeling of satis- 
faction, and sometime.-^ it is understood to mean an object that 
gives satisfaction. The hearing of music is sometimes said 
to bo a pleasure : but of course the hearing of music is not a 
feeling of satisfaction ; it is an object that gives satisfaction. 

Geuerally it may be observed that when we speak of 
“ plea.surcs ” in the plural, or rather in the concrete, we mean 
objects that give satisfaction ; whereas when we speak of 
'* pleasure ” in the abstract wc more often mean the feeling 
of satisfaction which such objects bring with them.* But 
ttiia is not always the case. 

perhaps this distinction is more obvious in the case of pain 
ttian in the case of jtleasurc. Pain is generally understood as 
the negative <if pleasure, i t*, as m'c.ning disagreeable feeling, 
or feelinc of di-'.<.lti^fac'tion. But wlicn we speak of “ pains ” 
we usually mean objects that produce a di.'agrceuble feeling ; 
and inileed we usin.ily mean objects of u delinito kind — ci;. 


organic sen>ation.-«. 

The pain of tootl'vclie, for in-Uance, is not m- rely a feeling 
(d disugrecablcncss or dissatisfartinu. but a ilcfinite sensation. 
That sensation is an obi. i, and it is an objo.’t which brings 
With it a feeling (.if di''tigreoabIenes3. The .«icnsation of burning 
13 another object ; the ■^onsatii'n a stiinning blow is another 


* \ Sf-conJ (iinbi.'iiity. .Arkf'lhcr utiii.i '.jity. |)oiul€(i out by Si(t-n-jck. 
hiis lieoii alrcadv rcft-rrcd to aboro. 

‘ C/. WarJ'ti I'sychotjgiral PrincipUj, p. 200. and Prof. Stout ‘a 
p. in 
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object ; tbe consciousness nf 

object. All these oj;!- Win.s ^e d.s- 

whftt seems to be meant is tl p.^iicd by nn a-treenble 

object the attainment o( which s acco tautology. It 

feeling. But this is so tru <■ .i p attainment of it will 
is clear that if we and this sati-faction 

bring at least ‘" YcdC'a feeling of satikaction-i.e. pleasure, 
will be accompanied by ^ said to be a 

Consequently, anything th > when 

pleasure-.-. uvcrrhru«l „f a pul.tic.l 

attained. The m.m ^ h happens. 

party, for ‘ tl^^t the overthrow of ll.c party 

We ^sense that we use the phrase 

was a pleasure. It >s in • ^ evidently 

•• un,-x,.r.tcd pl.-»r>.rc, .rnd the hh- -r r 

,b. ovortl'row of a foht.ca „ith it. 

nhlc feclms '. it only no cvi.loncc that we 

The fact that we desire yleasHTts is no e i 

desire .nnke this clear. “ What 

A passapo from Mill in.ij 1 ^ ^ , 

fur example, he asKs, r^,*c;r'\Me alnmt money than 

There is nothing originally i 'n^ worth i.s solely that 

about any >-M> of gl| term. peM 

of the things which it will buy , ,•» jr,,. Yet the love 

than iUelf. which it is a means of gratifjm.. 

' Kiilpe and TiO liciier [Outline o/ ^ udirrVtheV 

tini-uUhcdamu..!' psv. liologists byih^ ^ jj ,,„,t 

Utween J>a;r\ snd un{)lea.s.»mnc«. P ^ 

ecnsalioi) in quite the same s< ftlTeclion of pU-An'iro aiul pain, 

difilinct bcijatiOD- The m t*,c«e cxi.cricn< can he <lir.tinpai.-l.e<i 

Ibo.igb perhaps tnscparablefr m t.^ ^ ^ ^.J^ .,,K.slion is no« ^ccnor.illy 

'ro,n:^;:;?iThm,r> thhii. u ..in n... m ocnona, nn.cn... 

Caption. 

» Utilitaf*f^nUfnp chap. 
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of ninnoy is not only one of the strongest moving forces of 
Immuu life, but money is, in many cases, desired in and for 
itsolf ; the desire to po^ses3 it is often stronger than the desire 
to use it, and goes on incrcuiing when all the desires wliich 
point to ends beyond it, to be compassed by it, are falling off. 
it niav be tl»cn said truly, tliat raonev is desired not for the 
sake of an end, I'ut as part of the end. From being a means 
to hnpjiinesB, it ha.s come to be itself a principal ingredient of 
the indiviJual’s conception of happiness.” 

” The same may be said of the majority of the great objects 
of hnnuin life — power, for example, or fame. . . . The 
strongest attraction, both of power and of fame, is the ira* 
inense aid they give to the attainment of our otljor wiaho.s ; 
and it i.s the strong association thus generated between them 
and all our o!)jccta of desire, which gives to the direct de^iro 
of them tlie inlensitv it often assumes, so as in some cliaracters 
to surpass in strength all other ih'sires. In these cases the 
means liave becojue a part of the end, and a more imjiortant 
part of it than any of the things which they are means to. 
\S hat was f<ncc desired as an instrument for the attainment of 


hnp[*incss, has come to be desired for its own sake. In being 
desired for its own sake it is, however, desired as part of 
happine.ss. . . . The desire of it is not a difTorent thing from 
the desire of hap[)incss. any more than tlie love of music, or 
the desire tif lieulfli. Tln*y are included m happiness. Thev 
arc some o{ the elements of whi<*h tiie desire of happiness is 
made up. llupfiines.s is not an ab.stract idea, but a concrete 
whole ; and these are some of its parts.” 

Die meaning of all this seems quite clear, livich.iitly 
imuicy. power, fame, mu.«ie, and ho'lth are not parts of 
iigreeuMe feeling. Wliat Mill means is that they are fi.irts of 
that totality of objects wliii li ^iirs agreeable b-eling. That wo 
desire such objects, then, may show th.at we seek p^aisurcs, 
but not that wc seek pleasure. And that we seek ph-jsures! 
in this sense, is a mere tautology. It moans simply that we 
seek what we sock. 


10. Can Reason servo <w a Motive? — Even tlK>so wiiters 
who have not committed themselves to the view tl.at pleasure 
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»nd nain are the only poeaible motivea, have aometimes been 
inn Jed to “ j “ITa^ly 1“ db^ 

IS** 

‘^“?tjji :t!;rjrih"orr?aio"nr 

5?r ± t „"r» wSr?^’ 

not e=Jt a” »“• I" “““■ ■“'*“■ 

hirniflhiDg us with motives to action. 

11 Is Reason the only Motive ?-There is. however, an error 

^ SI" = 

.r,«aur of ««™» Weiare. Book II.. Part III.. Section III. Cf. 
aUo Dit$erkUion on At Pauiont, SsotiOQ V. 
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U always for a human being what it would be if he were guided 

entirely by reason. . 

This view may be better understood by a reference to the 

doctrine of Socrates. Socrates maintained that ** virCue is 
knowledge,” by which he meant that if we knew with perfect 
clearness what the nature of the moral end is we should 
ineviubly pursue it. Now it is no doubt true that within a 
completely rational universe the supreme good would serve 
as the supreme inducement. But if it is possible that a man 
may know the nature of the supreme good and yet not occupy 
a completely rational universe, then it is possible to know the 
good and not to pursue it. Now it seems clear at least that 
it is possible to know what is good with a very tolerable degree 
of clearness, and yet not pursue it. This is expressed in the 
familiar saying, *' Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.” 
The reason of this is that the motive to action is not always 
completely rational. 

12. How Motives are Constituted.— The conclusion, therefore, 
to which we arc led is that motives are neither constituted 
simply by pleasure and pain, nor simply by dominant desires, 
passions, or impulses, nor simply by reason, but that they 
depend upon the nature of the universe within which they 
emerge. 

A motive, we may say generally, is an end which is in 
harmony or conformity with the universe within which it is 
presented. At any given moment in our lives there are various 
possible ends which we may set before ourselves. There are 
various ways in which the routent of our world might be 
changed, so os to be more in harmony with the system of our 
consciousness. Now, in so far as any such change presents 
itself to ua as something which could be brought about by 
our own activity, it presents itself to us as a possible motive 
to action. Whether it will actually move us to act depends 
on the question whether the motive presented to us is com- 
patible with other possible motives which are presented to 
US at the same time. The line of action that is hnally willed 
by us is that which coheres most perfectly with the general 
system of our consciousness. Whether or not the line thus 
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adopted U a reasonable Une. depends on the qu^tion whether 

seems to call for a separate chapter. 

Note on Pleasorb and Desire. 

It i. a»umed in thi. chapter ““» * ^ rcom^nied 

.Me an '"'JS towever tu, i. a point on 

by pain. U abouU bo otorv^. ; and that the v.ew 

which there baa been a good d . »^ The chief point on which 

Uken in the text ie not A*^ce to what are called ;* the 

there is difference <>* by «<>“« fh^e 

adgS 'that, 

iirr'?eir:s'°?ii?'^i“u.. Tmay he well he™ to add a ... 

words on thia jwint. ^ au^, stated in the ilelhod* of EAtes 

Profeaaor Si^wick a “^u^Vhen a desire is baring ite oa^ut^ 

(Book I., chap. ir-. S 2, P- j to the attainment of lU obj^t, 

effect in cauaing the a Mutral or a more or lees pleaai^ble 

it seems to be oommonly *,^[^ent is stiU remote. At 

oonaciousness : eren jn which this desire is an essential 

ratethecoascioasneesof^er iw pieasoree, which we may 

item, is highly plesBiirable ‘^{“ onstitute a considerable element 

caU generally the ,?? *^“3«4d it is almost a commonplace ^ 

in the total enjoyment the pleasures of AtUininent : 

M, that they are more the former rather than of the 

and in many cases it is the prospect o vu® ^ ^ 

Utter that induoee os ®“«1f®hSween”p»muifc ” and AtUinm^t * 

I beUeve that this antithesis tetw^ to me to be of 

InvoWes a fundaiwntal ^conception should be remored. 

considerable importance J^hing aS a pleasure of rursuit. as 

There is. so far as I can to me to bo rather that 

opposed to AtUinment. The troth api^ progre^stv* 

tfieVare two kinds -The® “ pleASure of Pursuit" 

attainment and coTastrcpftic aitammeni. 

1 In eonneelion with tto point iS!* New^s“‘i° 

to Sidgwiek-. .rtiel. on (Vol. H-. ?■ 2“’)' 
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is, I tblnk, in reality ilie ploacnre of progressive Attsioment. When It 
was said, for ** If I held Truth in my hand, I would let it go 

again for the plauure of pursuing if,” what was really intended seentf 
to have been Ihe pleasure of proj^ressteely attaining it. And 1 think this 
is the case also with those pleasures that are ^erred to by Professor 
Siilgwick as “ pleasures of ^rsnit.” 

He takes the case, for of a game of skill. " No ordina^ 

player, before entoing on such a contest, has any desire for rioto^ in 
It : indeed he often finds it difficult to imagine himself deriTing gratifica- 
tion from such victory, before he has actually engaged in the competition. 
What he deliberately, before the game begins, desires is not victory, 
but the pleasant excitement of tlm struggle for it ; only for the full 
development of this pleasure a transient dMire to win the game is 
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stimulated to considerable intensity by the competition itself : and in 
proportion as it is thns stimulated Mth the mere contest becomes more 
pleasurable, and the yiotoiy, which was originally indifferent, comes to 
afford a keen enjoyment." 

With the whole of theee pasesgee I agree, with the single exception 
of the statement that in o game the oonteet becomes more pleasnrable 
»n proportion as the desire to win the game is stimulato^ On the 
contrary, it seems to me that we may distinguish between two kinds 
of desire to win the game— oiz. the desire to vrin it simply as a catas- 
trophic result, and the desire to win it as the culminating point in a 
continuous process. In proportion as the former kind of desire is 
stimulated, it appears to me that the game ceases to be pleasurable. 
It is, I believe, a common experience that the gambler wnoee aim is 
fixed exclusively on the result of the game ceases to get any real pleasure 
from it. The man who really enjoys tbo game is he who desires victory, 
but desires it only as the culminating point in a progressive serioa. 

And the same applies in other cases. The mountaineer who merely 
wishes to reach the topmoeb peak, is simply annoyed by the proosM 
of climbing up ; he would prefer to reach it by a balloou or by a hydraulic 
hoist. The man who enjoys the ascent is the one who desires the end 
only in BO far as it gi res unity and completeness to the process of attain- 
ing it. So also the man who is merely interested in the conclusion of 
a story does not enjoy the novel in wlfich it is told : his view is rather 
like that cf Chriatopher Sly — " "Tis a very excellent piece of work — 
would 'twere done ’ The man who really enjoys the story cares for 
the end only in relation to the proceea that loads up to it. 

Now the man who doairos an end in relation to the process of reaching 
it, is not, I think, correctly described as receiving pleasure from a pursuit, 
as diatinguiahed from an attainment. The pursuit is, for him, a progres- 
sive attainment. From tho nature of the case, he oould not attain 
olherniao than by pursuit. A story, for instance, does not admit of 
any kind of attainment but that of going through it from beginning to 
end. In aueb a process the desire receives a continuous satisfaction, 
and U not properly regarded as waiting for its satiafaction till the end 
la reached. 
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I conceiv® tUt this view may be applied oren U> -uch a 
of hunger. It seems to me, indeed, to be wmewLat 
of the mere atfpetiU of hunger as desire. Hunger ought, I think, to to 
°haX rtShed from the desire fcf food. It seems to me to to 
maSy owinj^ the failure to drew this distinction •» 

sentod by Professor SidgiTick aa forming an exMption to ‘ 

rule aboJt the " Paradox of Hedonism "• It forms 
far as I can see. only because it is not a desire at all. This, however, 
is A Aide lAsue OB which I do not wish to inaist &t present. 

The craving’of hunger, though not pro^rly a 
certain of our deeiree in being susceptible of a progreMive satisfaction . 

beffioB. under normal conditions, even pnor to nf AAtiafoo- 

The » watering of the mouth *’ is. I think, a . a 

iPHiiisis 

There IS another pouit. p-ufeaaor Sidgwick in his discussion oo 

•• making-beUove very much. U it is true that. 

••Cowards die many ’ 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

ft may also be ‘hat the imaginative iT. 

before they imaldnl'tive player, even U he loses, loses but 

single satisfaction. The ^J^n— in fancy ; and these imagin- 

:;y-rcLrr;‘;s"r - — 

as an equal number of real ones would have been. 

i. scarcely visible, in the case of passive sensual pleasures. 

'fTiepTiJiL «nse. I think, that there is any real " pleasure of 

’’“I'^'also Spencer’s Data of Ethict, pp- 100-8 
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Tb« “ pIcMures of Parsuit *’ are to a largo extent made up of theM 
mental victories ; and this fact must lariiely qualify our viow of them 
as cases of unsatisfied desire, even apart from the consideration (which 
may not be always applicable) that the desire is in reality attaining its 
end by means ot a continuous proceaa. 

I make these remarks merely with the view of bringing out the point 
of view which seoms to me correct, sod which 1 have adopted in the 
present handbook. They are not by any means offered with the view 
of giving a complete solution to the difficult queetion involved.* 


* Students interested in the subject of pleasures of Pursuit will find 
further discussion and admirable illustrations in Tucker’s Light of 
Naiwt, chap. t1. 



CHAPTER III. 

CHARACTER AND CONDUCT. 

1 General Remarks.— We have learned, in some de^ee, 

T — g tbir- a. 

Jamous question and Conduct. 

“considering this. ‘‘ “"arn^^r^I 
the terms Circumstance and Habit. AMoramgiy. 

up about the nature of VolunUry Action. 

2 Character -We have seen that Character mcaw the 
en^mp"- m system aonstitut^ by aeU o. of a 

rmttrrHom-tbTprt of vie; of Ethics, 

“CSriToi“!L‘« o^\7ood•^ at this or that 

on the establishment of a fontmuo^Iy 

than on the mere presence of a Go(^ Wm at any 

« Sihic*. Book U. oh»p ▼. 
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plete moral estimate of a given individual. This is well 
e.Tpressed in Browning’s Rabbi Ben Ezra — 

“ Not on tb« rulgar mass 
Called ' work ' must sentence pass. 

Things done, that took the eye and h^ the price i 

• • • • e 

But all, the world'ft coarse thumb 
Aod finger failed to plumb, 

6o passed in making op the main account ; 

All instincU immature, 

All purposes unsure, 

That weighed not as his work* yet swelled the man's amount. 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 

Fancies that broke through language and escaped : 

All I could never be, 

All« men ignored in me. 

This, I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped/* 

At the same time, it is true that ** the tree is known hy its 
fruit." The pood character ncfcasarily expresses iteeli in 
good acts of will. 

3. Conduct. — The term conduct is sometimes used in a 
loose seuse to include all sorts of vital activities, or, at any rate 
all vital activities which are directed to an end. 

It is in this sense, for instance, that the term was employed 
by Herbert Spencer.* Consequently be spoke of the conduct 
of molluscs, &c.* But this seems to be an inconvenient 
extension of the meaning of the term. Although the activities 
of molluscs arc no doubt adjusted to an end, yet we cannot 
regard them as purposeful activities. A purposeful acti'.'ity 
is not merely directed to an end, but, as Kant put it, directed 
by the idea of an end. Now even the higher animals, in so 
far as they are guided by mere instinct,* cannot be supposed 
to lia\e any such idea. They move towards certain ends, 


I Date of Kthics chap. I. . ibid., chap. U. 

It may well bo tlouble<l whether they ei-er have tuch an idea. ChariM 
Uarw,^ howoTer. who waa certainly a high authonty. seems to have 
been duposed to attribute some consciousness of the adaptation of 
means to end even to such very humble creatures as earthworms. 
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but they do not wiU these ends. They have au end, but they 

have no purpose.^ * 

Now Spencer admitted that purposeless acta are not to be 

included in conduct. Hence it seems best to confine the 

term conduct to those acts that are not merely adj'fted to 

ends, but also definitely willed. A persons conduct then, 

is the complete system of such acts, corresponding to bis 

character. 


4. Circumstance.— We have said that conduct corresponds 
to character. But, of course, the particular acta which are 
performed by an individual depend not only on the nature o! 
the systematic unity of his consciousness, but also on the 
conditions or environment within which his bfe happens to 
be passed. Hence it is sometimes said that a man s conduct 
dei^nds upon his character and circumstonces. We must 
now consider what exactly is to be understood by circumstances. 

In the first place, we may note that, if we are to understand 
the ethical significance of a man’s ciicurnstances. we must 
clear our minds of that view according to which circumstance 
arc simply the external environment in which a man s bte is 
passed. Understood in this sense, any contemporary event 
miaht be called a circumstance— e.^. the position of the 
planets, the state of the tide, the direction of the wind, &c. 
But for most purposes (unless we are believers in Astrology , 
such conditions are not to be classed as circumstance at aU. 
Airain, the geological formation of the country m which a man 
livM is seldom worth reckoning as a circumstance ; though 
the presence of gold or coal or iron may be a circu^tance ot 
considerable importance. Riches or poverty, health or 
disease, ere generally circumstances of more imporUnce , 
and so are, in general, a man’s social surroundings. 

From such considerations as this we may see that it is not 
so easy as it might at first appear to determine what a rnan e 
circumstances are, in any sense that is ethically signi ica 

1 It might be oflovenient to lu® the terra 

from fwrpo«0J. to denote setion (euch u . .herTl* do 

in whioh ST^d may be •©« to be involved, but m wbiob there u d 

deSoit^ ooDteioufTiffi of iht ond limed 
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Circumstancefl in this sense are not anything external to the 
man, but only external conditions in so far as they enter into 
his life. What are to be tcckorsd circumstances in this sense, 
is a question that depends on the character of the man. Hence 
it is somewhat misleading to speak as if character and circuna* 
stance were two co-ordinate factors in human life j since it 
depends largely on character whether anything is to be reckoned 
a circumstance or not.* 

Again, are we to say that the fact that a man has a good 
memory, or a good temper, or a good understanding, or a good 
reputation, is an clement in his character or in his circum- 
stances 1 Such facts depend largely on the systematic 
constitution of a man’s conscious life, and so belong to his 
character ; yet, on the other hood, they may be regarded as 
circumstances by which he is helped or hindered in the conduct 
of his life. Even the fact that a man has already formed a 
good habit of action— say, a habit of punctuality — may be 
a favourable circumstance with reference to his future develop- 
ment. Thus it is to a considerable extent a question of the 
point of view from which a thiug is regarded, whether it is to 
be described as an element of character or of circumstance. 
Probably by far the greatest part of any man’s present circum- 
stance is simply the expression of what his past character 
has been. 

Hence, when we say that a man's actions are the result of 
his character and his circumstances, we must remember that 
two men living to all appearance in the same general conditions 
may in reality be in wholly different circumstances. What 
stimulates one may depress another, just as " the twilight 
that sends the hens to roost sets the fox to prowl, and the 
lion’s roar which gathers the jackals, scatters the sheep."* 


> Some BugersliTe remorka oo this point will be found in a paper on 
■' Character and the Emotions," by Mr. A. F. Sband, in Mind, New 
Series, Vol. t., No. 18. See also his work The b'oundaiioru oj Character, 
and cf. the remarks on character and circumstance in Bosanquet’s 
AaptcU of the Social rrobUm. The coneludio); obaptcr on Character in 
1‘rufcssor McDougiill’s Outline o/ Ptychology may be referred to with 
great advantage. But see pp. 35-30 note. 

* Ward’s Ptycholoaicnl PrxndpUe. p. 60. 
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What ia phyricaUy the same is in auch caaaa, to all mtenta. a 
different circumstonce. 

5 . Habit-The aignificanee of Habit h^ 

acme extent indicated in AHstotle’a view that 

in particular, reference haa ee establishment of good 

the main thing in the more ^^e estaon 

habita This view put forward by Ans^totle 

^et t"etrn^ much opposed as might at first 

hind of hnowle^ - a hind d^l^it. 

It is, m fact, aa we ba™ “ J continuously in the universe 
The virtuous man is one wh continuously in that 

which is constituUd by u J. species of 

universe is a habit ; l!* ^^001 universe sees 

insight. The man ' ^av-tlirough a diflerently 

rnTThu^'tr^f and Aristotle wem right. Virtue ,s 

-lU^:-^5lJ::rKr^ohtbeterm.^^^^ 

moral character, is not ' aneaking or of wearing 

habits such aa our “anner of walking o^apeau. g 

clothes. It is not in “bort, of tba aa‘„ce ^ ^ 

called a accondurily a“‘“®atic actio ^ deliberate 

Habita which have a ““'“1 significanM are ha , 

choice.- Now debberate choice depends on thoiig^^.^^ ^ 

In order to choose must know the right. 

If we simply hit on the np fbcreforc, depends ou 

really choose the right. Kight willing. 

.cL^ut^i^^idoc/rs 

b..ot .... =h.P .■ 
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true insight. Whether it is possible to have true insight 
without willing rightly, is a further quertion, which we shall 
have to consider shortly. 

In the meantime, we may partly see what Socrates meant 
by saying that virtue is a Idnd of knowledge. It depends on 
the occupation of a certain point of view, on the possession of 
a certain rational insight. At the same time, we see the 
truth of Aristotle’s saying that virtue is habit. It is not 
merely a certain act of will, but a continuous state of character, 
a steadfast occupation of a dehnite universe. 

Another point which it is important to notice in this connec- 
tion is that action which has thus become habitual tends to be 
pleasant. ^ A good character, for instance, is one whose 
dominant interest lies within a certain form of moral universe. 
Such a character will 6nd pleasure in acting in accordance 
^th this interest. Hence Aristotle says again* that “ a man 
M good at all unless he takes pleasure in noble deeds. 
No one would call a man just who did not take pleasure in 
doing justice, nor generous, who took no pleasure in acts of 
generosity, and so on.” Further, habit, as is said, becomes a 
second nature ; so that actions that have become habitual 
are done almost instinctively, at least without the necessity 
for definite rcnechon. It is important to bear this in mind. 

I tfl application will become especially apparent when we are 
dealing with some of the theories of Kant. 


6. -nie Freedom of the WiU.-We arc now in a position to 
consider what is meant by human freedom, in so far as this 
Las ethical significance. 

Some views on this point may almost immediately be ruled 
out of court. Thus, It has been argued that there is no real 
ireedom, since men are determined by circumstances. This 

ArlrS® ol Robert Owen, the Socialist. 

Accordingly, he made it bis great aim in life to improve men’s 

external conditions. But we have seen that mere external 

irnDort^nt ‘‘"p circumatanjta in any sense that is ethically 
imporUnt. Before ourselves to improve men’s condi 


* yicofiKK.h<an Slkiit. I. riii. 12. 
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mmMmrn 

treedo. U — 

of acting without motivea. . , * reference to anything 

To act without mot,ve». action, would 

that may teaaonably ae^e ^ a^.ndm*men^^ 

ty^^ba^up^oTed ^do' U ia evidently the very reverse 

of what we ““derstond byj^do^ ^ 

,„5,S ■ 

ethically eignificant. 

‘ , i/h Morals— There is involved in the 

7. rreedom essenti^ to Mo^. a ^ 

moral consciousn^ the a ^ ^ manner of action is 

one way rather than ^ as Kant urged. 

good or right, end another ba *« ought” if it were not 

Lre would be no « JXL. however, that 

accompanied by a can.^ noasibility. A man ought 

t'Crn"”but -^sdCis a^uaUty that can 

”o^/y ^ pTA"^lvtt?he way 

^nn^ft plzrar:lu •“ We can only put ourselve. m 
. C/. th. line, of „„ d„,t. 

So near U God to man. 

When Duty whispers low, TJmu must. 

The youth repliee, I can. 

* For this reason Kant even deniee t^t love u a But love can 

i enltivatei though ^ t» 

this and kindred Caird’s Crilieal Phxlotophy of Kant, 
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the way of cultivating kindly affections. But it would be 
absurd to say that a man ought to add a cubit to his stature 
or to live for two hundred years. He cannot even put himself 
in the way of attaining these ends, and they cannot therefore 
form any part of his duty. 

Now if a man’s will were absolutely determined by his 
circumstances, it would be strictly impossible for him to 
become anything but that which he does become, and conse- 
quently it would be impossible that he ought to be anything 
different. There would thus be no “ ought ” at all. Moral 
imperatives would cease to have any meaning. Hence purely 
determinist writers when they are quite consistent, deny the 
existence of any absolute “ ought ’* and regard Ethics not as 
a normative science, but as an ordinary natural history science 
— investigating what men do or tend to do, not what they 
ought to do. This is the view, for instance, which is taken 
by Schopenhauer (who, in spite of his emphasis on the Will, 
was to all intents a pure determinist).* 

If, then, there is to be any meaning in the moral imperative, 
the will must not be absolutely determined by circumstances, 
but must in some sense be free. This is true also even if 
we do not, like Kant, think of the moral end as of the nature 
of an imperative, but rather as a Good or Ideal to be attained.* 
It still remains true that such an ideal must be, as Aristotle 
put it, irpatcTbv xal KTjp-hv dydpwirip (practicable and attain- 
able, by man). 

8. Necessity essential to Morals. — Nevertheless, there is a 
sense also in which necessity is required for the moral life. 
The moral life consists, as we have endeavoured to point out, 
in the formation of character. Now to have a character is 
to live habitually in a certain universe., And in any given 
universe desires have a dehnite position with reference to one 


Cf. JmIb Theory of Morals, p. 13S. Another good oiamplo of 
pure dctermmiHm, ftccompaiiicd by the denial of the unity of the self 
IcaHing to a natural history view of Ethica, wiU be found in Simmel’s 
tn dxB Moralw\c3r:TUKhaft. Bentham’a attitude to some 
extent illustratcj the aame thing. See below, Book II.. rhap. iv.. | 6 
• See below. Book II., chap. iL K . J 
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another; so that there can be no doubt wbch is to give 
pUce to another. Hence the more decidedly a chawc^ 
& formed, the more uniform will be its c^oiM and ita 
action Nay, even in the case of characters that are 
perfectly formed, any uncertainty that 

to the action is due only to out imperfect knowledge It 
ifl difficult to predict what will be done by a man who s 
continually shifting from one umverse to ^ 

action would be fully foreseen by any one who knew exactly 
the relation in which these universes stand to one another m 

^^d*^Jt^id'y is this true as a fact with regard to the moral 
Uvee of men, but it murt be true if the moral life is to ^y 
meaning. The moral life means the building up of charactor, 
t.e. it means the forming of dehnite habits of action. 
a habit of action be definite, it is uniform and predictable. 
Now necessity U often understood to mwn nothmg mow than 
uniformity. In this sense, then, necessity is required for the 

moral life. 


9 The true Sense of Freedom. — It is apt to seem as if 
there were a certain contradiction between these two demands 
of the moral life. But there is no contradiction when we 
observe precisely what is the nature of the freedom and 
what is the nature of the nece^ty that is demanded. 
The necessity means simply the uniform activity of a given 
character. The freedom, on the other hand, means sitnply 
the absence of determination by anything outside the char- 
acter itself. . 

Thus a vicious man in a sense can, and in a sense cannot, 

do a good action. He cannot, in the sense that a good action 
does not issue from such a character as his. A corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit. But he can do the action, in 
the sense that there is nothing to prevent him exceji w 
character— i.«. except himself. Now a man cannot stand 
outside of himself, and regard a defect in his own charac 
as something by which his action is hindered. If he 
hut for hirruelf, he can in the only sense that is require or 
morality. To be free means that one is determine / 
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nothing but oneself.* What this means, however, we must 
endeavour to explain somewhat more fully. 


10. Anim al Spontaneity. — Consider in what sense an animal 
is free. As compared with a plant or a stone, it evidently 
has a certain spontaneity. It is not moved from without, 
M a stone seems to be, but conducts itself in accordance with 
its own inner feelings. It should be observed, however, 
that even a stone is not moved entirely from without. No 
rock was ever thrown to the ground without its own consent. 
What we call the laws of nature in obedience to which stones 
are raised or thrown down, are laws of the stone’s nature 
as well as of things outside of it. “ The hyssop grows in the 
wall, because the whole universe cannot prevent it from 
growing.”* This is as true as to say that it grows there because 
the whole universe makt$ it grow. The law is within it quite 
as truly as it is without it. 

In this sense Hegel was no doubt right in saying that the 
planets run round the sun freely like the immortal gods. 
” The sun attracts them,” it used to be said. But Einstein 
and his followers have taught us that this is an incorrect way 
of speaking. We may at least say that the sun could not 
attract them unless they were willing to be attracted — i.e. 
unless it lay in their own nature to be attracted. Still, we do 
not usually think of the planets, or of inanimate nature 
generally, as having any spontaneity in their motions. And 
rightly The movements of the planets are not determined by 
themselves ; for they have no selves. The Uw is as truly 
within them M without them ; but it is also a«« truly without 
them ^ within them. It is, as we say, a ” law of nature ” 
generally, and does not belong to any one thing in particular. 


insist on the fact that the« is determination or 
law m aU our actiona. and who on this ground deny freedom are 

“ Neceasitariana. On the other hand, those ’who 

^ ^ determination 

conduct, are called LiberUriana or IndetenninisU. It is now 

•chools of writers simply represent 

* Carlyle. I think, says this : I do not remember whar^ 
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There is no centre to which the movement can 8tr*ctly be 

"^iTthe case of an animal it is diSerent. Here there is a 
self there is a centre of reference— I’lz. the consciousness of 
the' animal itself. It is from that point that the movement 
proceeds, and we say therefore that it is spontaneous. 


11 Human Liberty.— Yet a mere animal has pot a self m 
the full sense of the term. Its self is simply the feeling of the 

moment. It has not a definite universe of reference. A man s 

self on the other hand, is the universe in wbiv.h he habitually 
lives. For this reason, a man is free in a sense in which an 
animal is not free. If an animal could be suppo.^ed to think 
and speak, it could not refer its actions to itself, but only to 
its impulse at this or that moment.* No doubt, there -would 
be a certain continuity and predictability in its impulses . yet 
at each nion.-nt they would have a ccrtam mdcpcndence. and 
would not refer to a common centre. This, of course, means 
eimply that the animal does not think, and consequent!) 
does not brim: the moments of its consciousness to a umty. 
Man on the other hand, lives within the universe of his 
character. In so far as his momenUry impulses do not reflect 
and reveal that character, he does not regard them as, strictly 
sneakim: his own. His acts are his own only when he ts 
fuinself In doing them-^.e. when they flow fram the centre 
of wJ habitual universe. He has thus a centre of action 
which has a certain relative permanence ; and for this reason 
his acts are free in a sense in which the movements of a mere 

animal, though spontaneous, are not free. . 1 ,- 

Those writers who have insisted on determination, to the 
exclusion of freedom, have generally also denied the unity of 
the individual self or character. Ihus Hume (who 
regarded as the fouii-ler of the detcrrninist school m modern 
times) says:* “ When I enter most intimately into what I 

• r/ Dewey* Oulluies 0/ Ethics, pp. 158 - 9 . “ An an^al which 
not Imvo^the power of rffopo^ing en.Ia to itself is impelled 
; ts wmts and ^appetite- ju.t ae they come mlo c^ious ics-s I 
Jirril-itcd into uctmi.” Sco aUo Guyck.’e IjUroduciion lo the ifacly 

tlLun X-Jur^. i’. -t I-. Part IV.. «.el.on ri. 
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call myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
other, of heat or cold, bght or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure ” ; and he consequently concludes that the self 
or personality is “ nothing but a bundle or collection of 
diflerent perceptions, which succeed each other with an in- 
conceivable rafiidity, and are in a perpetual flux and move- 
ment.’' Mill also accepted this view.* 


12. The Highest Freedom.— We see, then, that there are 
higher and lower senses of freedom. Even a stone is not 
simply determined from without. An animal has spontaneity. 
But man has freedom in a higher sen.se than either of these. 
This fact naturally suggests the inquiry whether the ordinary 
freedom of a man is frc*><lom in the highest sense, or whether 
there is the possibility of a ficedom of a still higher kind. 

The nn.swer seems clearly to be that tnere is a freedom of 
a still higher kind. This follows at once from the fact that 
there is a self of a still Ingher kind. This is a point which we 
shall have to con.^ider moru fully in the sequel. In the mean- 
tin>f», wo may anticipate so far as to .say that, in a certain sense, 
no form of self can be regarded as ultimately real except the 
ra tional B**lf If I bin i.s so, the only true or ultimate freedom 
will be the freedom that con.'^ists in acting from this self as a 
centre. This is recogni.'<ed even in ordinary language. The 
man who acts irrationally is said to be enslaved by his 
pasiiiona.'' He ks thus not thoroughly freo. And indeed, 
there arc times when a man feels that his irrational acts are 
not, stri<tly spcr.l.ing, Ai.< ou'n. His true self lie.s deeper. 

This seems to hav*- been felt by the writer in the Pauline 
Epistles, when he reb-rred his sli<irtroraing.<« not to himself, 
but to ’• sin fh.ii dweli. tb in me.” Ilrre he identifies bim.self 
with the hu.i.er or atior.al .>olf. Yet in another pa.si;age he 
.sncDis to idei.tify Inm-iflf rather with the lower .self, when ho 
say.s, It 18 no longer 1 that live, but Christ that liveth in me.” 
Here ” I " rofer.<» to tlie lower - the habit jal character of the 
mdivi.hinl -while the hi-.'her or true ?elf is referred to as 

• ^0 liis nf Sir H'. clinp. .,ii. For critieism. 

and Ward, 
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" Christ,” living iu him and gradually coming to complete 

realisation. . , . 

There are, in fact, we may say, three selves in every uian. 

There is the self that is revealed in occasional impuhcs wh,ch 

we cannot quite subdue, the ” sin ” that, uller all. dw lleth m 

us. On the other hand, there is the permanent character, 

the universe in which we habitually live.* And finally there 

is the true or rational self, in which alone we feel that we can 

rest with satisfaction-the “ Christ ” (to adopt the Pauline 

metaphor) that Uveth in us. and in whom we hope more and 

more to abide. And, as it is said elsewhere, his service is 

^^It niav, in a certain sense, be maintained that there is no 
other perfect freedom. The only ultimate self is the r-itional 
self- and the only ultimate freedom i? the freedom 
have when we are rational. Thi.s, however, is a that 

cannot be fully understood until we have considered the 

nature of the moral ideal. 

The significance of all this may perhap.s become more 
apparent as we proceed. In the meantime we may now sum 
up the results at which we have arrived with respect to the 
nature of Conduct or Voluntary Action. 

13 The Nature of Voluntary Action.— A definite illustration 
may perhaps help to make the nature of the various elements 

ill voluntary action clear to us. 

Take the case of the desire of food. The first element in- 
volved in this is the mere animal apprlUe. This we may sup- 
pose to be at first a mere blind impulse ana osious to the or-anic 
impulse by which a fio\vef turns to the light ; but it is dis- 
tinguished from such a vegetable impulse by the presence of 

consciousness. , . . 

In this consciousncs.s there are two mam olcineuts- the 

• Even this may not be qiiilo eimplo. “ Zwoi S..)en xvohiioii. «c-b ! 
in dfd:; V.J r T«o UoU. ala. t .i- m ^ 

mine’’); and tl.o aamu could, in eoine dc;>m-. he huk 

whiMhfothlVcrii:* Z.U. of madness Ihc t.o .dves otlen hecone 

rery diatiant^y 
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ideal presentation, in vague outline,* of the object striven 
towards, and a feeling of pleasure and pain. The latter feeling 
is twofold : there is a sense of pleasure in the anticipated 
satisfaction, and a sense of uneasiness connected with the 
consciousness of its absence. Thus, in the appetite of hunger, 
there is a peculiar craving, partly pleasant and partly uneasy, 
accompanied by a more or less vague consciousness of the 
kind of object that would yield satisfaction.* Desire is dis- 
tinguished from mere appetite by the definite presence of a 
consciousness of the object as an end to be aimed at. The 
appetite of hunger involves a vague uneasiness, a vague con- 
sciousness of the kind of object that would remove the un- 
easiness, a vague anticipation of pleasure in its attainment. 
Desire for food, on the other hand, is a definite presentation 
of the idea of food as an end to be sought. In this presenta- 
tion, as in the more vague presentation of the object in 

» an element of pleasure and 

pain. 


The object thus defiuitely pro.sented os an end in desire, is 
what 13 nio.Ht pro[icrly understood by a motive. Such motives 
may conflict : the ends involved may be incompatible with 
one another. Hence the desires governed by these motives 
may remain in abeyance. The object presented as a desirable 
end may not be definitely chosen as on end— i.c. it may not 
become a U’lsh. A wi.sh is a desire selected. It is a desire on 
wtiicli attention has been concentrated, and which has thus 
secured a certain dominance in our consciousness. The wish 
lor food i.s more than the mere desire for food. It is a 
concentrated fb’sire. But even this i.s still not an act of will. 

Anact of will involves, besides, a definite purpose or in/en/ion- 
I.c. in an act of will we do not merely concentrate our attention 
on an end as a good to be sought ; but, in ad.lition, we regard 
It as an end to be brought about bv us. The purpose of 

hvelihTI '"tention. for inMance. of working for a 

h%clihooa IS nu.re than ti.e mere wish for food, more than a 

more prayer or asp, ration IPdf. however, involves, further 

an a.tual onorg,.nw. A purpose or intention refers to the 

' oiiscioiiaiiL. «[ 1 . 3!^ 
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and .ay »ot U 

becomes a fo;ce. H-' that we require 

here to solve. We ba y 

Wills to procure food Finally ^c/mrartcr is a formed 

S;S^“SeXt'::-^viJrX partmular industrial 

pursuit. ‘ 

H. Tbe 

interest m the question , human 

stimulated mainly by conceptions oi Heaven and 

responsibihvj . ^ j • God was thought of as 

is-r s s '• ■•"■'■■” 

hand, if I.ibcrty oi i “without motives, 

supposed to ^1- of conduct without reference to 

-Sfemr... to 

i&i;^:''n'‘^s::irl^d tohnvowe t^^^^ 

that he is self-determined, PI . building up of his 

regarded '‘"““‘^^'S’ion of the universe within which he 
own ‘ di^culty was felt as early as the time of 

Tpau and i ofdfs oluLn of it seems to lie in the acknow- 

fedgXi that it is a \ystery. Cr^^ Xv n‘lt ^ present 

*c/. bflnw. Book 111*, chap, vj., 5 • ^ 
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society. How, it is asked, caa any one be regarded as re- 
sponsible for the formation of bis own character, seeing that he 
is born with particular inherited aptitudes and tenflcncics, 
and that the whole development of bis life is determined by 
the moral atmosphere in which he is placed ? In a sense we 
chcose our own universes ; but the “ we,” the self that chooses, 
is not an undertermined existence. \Vc are ushered into the 
world with a certain predisposition to good or to evil in 
particular directions. Over this ” original sin,” or original 
virtue, which lies in our dispo.sition from the first, we have no 
control. It IS ourselves ; it constitutes the particular nature 
which we inherit ; and the directions in which it moves us 
depend on the circumstances in which we grow up. How, 
then, is society entitled to punish us for our offences ? 

Even so firm an upholder of personal independence, and so 
stern an advocate of the punishment of crime, as Thomas 
Carlyle, admitted, and even insisted, that a man’s character 
is an inhcri'ance, and that the development of it is affected by 
bodily qualities. Thus, notwithstanding his strenuous iri- 
sistence on the doctrine that every man i.s the shaper of hi.s 
own destiny, we find him, in his Essay on Sir Walter Scott, 
making this candid admission: “Disea.se, which is but 
superficial, and issues in outer lameness, does not cloud the 
young exi.stenre ; rather forwards it towards the expansion 
it is fitted for. The miserable di.seaso had been one of the 
internal nobler parts, marring the general organisation • 
under which no Walter Scott could have been forwarded, or 
with all his other endowments could have been producible or 
possible.” What, then, becomes of respon.sibilitv? Have 
we not here a puzzle or antinomy as real as that with which 
the Medicpval Iheology was perple.xed ? 

But the an.swer to this has been partlv seen aircadv If a 
man wore a mere animal, the only reasonable course would be 
o take h.m aa we Imd him In that ca.re, the only juatifica- 
Uon of punishmenf would be found in the hope of effeefina 
by means of it some lniprovcm,.nt in the disposition of him 
who 18 punished. But a man cauuot regard himself as a mere 

‘ S«e bflow. Book m , chap, ri., { 6. 
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aolmal, nor can a society of men regard its members as simply 
animals. They must be regarded os beings animated by an 
ideal, which they are bound to aim at realising, and which they 
can realise as soon os they become aware of the obligation. 

No man could regard it as an excuse for his ovil conduct, 
that be is a mere brute beast, who knows no better. Nor 
could a society accept this as an e.vcuse for any of its members. 
Whether a God, sitting outside as an e.^ternal Judge, ought 
not to accept it as an excuse, is quite another question, with 
which wo have here no concern. Our question i.s merely with 
regard to the way in which a man or a society of men must 
judge human conduct. And, from this point of view, it is 
quite sufficient to say that men must regard themselves and 
others as soldiers of the ideal ; that those who fail to struggle 
for it must be treated as deserters, and those who deny its 
authority as guilty of lisc vmjeste against the dignity of human 
nature There is no stone wall in the way of a man s moral 
progress. There is only himself. And he cannot accept 
himself as a mere fact, but only as a fact ruled by an ideal. 

1 cannot hope that such remarks as tlieso will remove all 
difficulties from the mind of the student. The question, 
however, when pre.'^sed beyond a certain point, begins to be 
ratlier a metaphysical and theological than of strictly ethical 
importance. A complete discu.ssion of this dilhcult qucstioii 
would evidently carry us far beyond the limits of such a hand- 
book as the present. I have touched upon it here on y so 
far as seemed necessary to bring out its bearing upon l^tliics.' 


‘For fallrr dUenwion the rca-i-r may be fcforrod to Greon’e 
fomtna to Ethien. Hork 11., chop. i.. and ColUrfai U ort-*. pp. 308 33. 
I’-iadlcy'fl Ethical Stu-lirs. Essay I.. Si-ls'Vick e Mctbo'U of Uhtca. Pook .. 
chop. end Elhia of Green. 5pen«r. and .VarOnean IjCHaro U.. 
Jamce-8 Principles of Psycholarj, Vol, II., ch.ap. icxv. and Uitl to M,cvc. 
p. 180 •tjij., Caird’B Critical Philosophy of haul. Book II.. chop, m.. 
Slnrlincau*. Stuihj of /Icliyion. Book 1 1 1 . « \ alu> 

;n,/ Destiny of the Individual. lx*cttiro I\.. Words heatm «/ 
i>-cture XHE. Alcxondcr's Moral Order and J'l': V- 

Stephen's Science of Ethics, pp. 278 03. Seth’s .<ttudy of Ijmcal I rin- 
ciplcs. Port III., . hop. i.. McTagcnrt’s .Some Dogmas of Uchgion, chap, v 
Tovlor’s Elements of Melophy.ucs, Book I' -- 

Ethics, chap. vi.. and Rashdall's Theory of Good and Ettl, Book 111 , 
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chap. iii. Cf. also Stoiit’a J/anua/ of Psyeholoyif. Book IV., cb«p. x., 
Dewey's Outdnei of t:ihic4. Part I., chap, iii., Muirhead’s Elententa of 
Ethic 4 , pp. 52 <5, and l.olzo’8 Pracfiral Philofophy, chap. iii. These 
writers n-present a considerable variety of views ; but Diost of them are 
in general harmony with what is stated in this textbook. Those who 
lean most strongly to llio indolerminist position aro James, Martineau, 
iMtze. Ward, and Seth. On this side the writings of Benouvier {cap. 
La A'ouiefls MonaJxhjie) and Bergson (csp. Tims and Tree Il’iH) may 
also be consulted. Those who aro most emphatically Hoterroinists are 
Stephen. Alexander, and MrTnggart. On this side reference may be 
made also to Simmers Einleituny in die Horal-vissenschuft, \ ol. II., 
chap, vi., and to Schopenhauer's Die 6ei«/<n OrundproUeme der Ethik. 
Sidgwick's attitude is a neutral one. Most of the other writers emphasize 
Ihe importnn<*e of the conception of SeU-determiiiatiun. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE EVOLUTION OF CONDUCT. 

1. Introductory Statement.— Conduct, like other aspecu of 

human life, undergoes a steady proceM of 

in the individual and in the race. This development is closely 

connected with the general development of 

customs of social life, and thus forms part of the materia 

which it is the business of the now very vigorous science of 

have tended to lav a good deal 

of emphasis on the class of phenomena described ^ ‘ 

Imitetion and Suggestion, as throwing light on the develop 
ment of social customs.* These conceptions are probably 
inadequate in dealing with the higher elements m social 
development ; but they do seem to be of value m dealing 
with the more primitive facts of human and animal life, and 
they may thus serve as a convenient point of departure. 

It seems to be a general truth in Psychology that every 
presentation involving the idea of movement 
more or less definite '* suggestion of the 

— le gives rise to a certain tendency to perform the mo\e- 
ment This U especially true when the movement conveyed 
to an animal being in idea is one for the performance of which 
iU bodily organs are adapted. It then gives rise to movements 
which Ly be described as “imitations" of the original 
movement^it being borne in mind that they ^ ° 

regarded as conscious imitations, but rather as being of the 

°^Th«e'^can SftUe doubt that the facts of language and other 
expressive movements arc to a large extent to be explained 
in this way ; and bo also, in all probability, are many of the 

1 French write™ in particular, auch aa Guyau and Tarde. have laid 
great emphaaii oo lac la of this claM. 
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inatinctive actiuLs^ of the lower animals and many of the 
cuptoma of primitive peoples. Some further remarks on this 
point may puflice as an introduction to the subject. 

2. Gcriiis of Conduct in the Lower Animals. — Though it is 
perhaps true that Conduct, in the stricter sense of the term, is 
not to be found at all in the actions of the lower animals, yet it 
is certainly the case that we may detect in them the germs of 
that which becomes conduct in man. If animals can seldom 
be credited with any direct consciousness of an end, they are 
at least led by certain natural impulses to the accomplishment 
of ends of which they are themselves unaware. Like the 
makers of the cathedrals, they “ build better than they know,” 
their instincts often carry them more certainly to the attain- 
ment of the ends of their species than human reason guides us. 

.Now the nature of instinct is largely involved in obscurity.* 
It peenus f'artly to depend on heretlitary impulses to action 
under pnrtii ular forms of stinuilus ; but to some extent also it 
secnis to be acquired in the lifetime of the individual animal, 
urid to be dcvchn'cd under tin v.tiueace of suggestion. The 
young of a species learn by imitation of the more mature.* 


‘ It is ‘.till (in nnrli'citlod quoatiun. what eTactly should be understood 
by iiistur t ; aiiJ any diacussion of it would obriousiy bo out of place 
In rtv S. rue writers limit the term to forma of activity that are innate ; 
but if I'!' .'assor I.lnyd MorRan is nj;ht in thinking that nothing is innate 
ill aiiiriials Ht.-rpt pliyMological tendcnrics to certain forma of action 
when a:; i p[ r •[ ri.He stimulus is preaentod, instinct in the paychological 
scn-i wi I i| Mc::i. on this inlerprctntion, to l>c reduced to zero. (See 
hit- ' irk’ • n ' u jiar-itu r PsiirhoUtjy and on Habit and Imtinci.) For 
our I - sfi.t rurp.iie. I pr« fer to undcrsiftnd the term a.s including all 
inoi* UK-'.' I iL.it ■‘■‘up|Miso nothing more (from the peychniogical point 
of yn iv) thiin and perceptual inioijes. 

* "• i?-. however, biinL' gnidunlii removed by writers on 

nnirn d [ - I..,| jy, such 1.1. >yd M. rg.in. M. D uigall. and* others. 

' Her.- n liti tl-.e fs' is of the ca. e are Bomewhat open to dispute. 
The fulloui; ^ c\lni< t may be given from Pr.ifesBor Lloyd Morgan, who 
pro' illy ;ar bist auth.irity on such eubjects. 

If '.iiio of a group of cLi ks by casual e.vpt'ricnco, such as I have 
before dcM nbed. to drmk from a tin of water, others will run up and 
peck at the water, und will theniec)%ea drink. A hen teaches her little 
ones to pick iiD grain or other food by pecking on the ground and 
dropping BuiUblo materials before thorn, the chicka aooming to iniiUto 
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This is especiftUy seen in the case of the more gregarious 
animals, in wMch. as in the familiar case of sheep, the move- 
ments of leaders are observed, and in which cerUin habitual 
forms of activity grow up,* almost similar to the customary 
morality of human beings. Sometimes also penalties seem 
even to be attached to violations of the customs that have 
grown up within tl.e herd. In this we see the germs both of 
moral action and of moral judgment, though it would probably 
be going too far to say that there is anything more than the 

gormB of thcDi. 

3. Conduct among Savages.— Among savages also the 
moral consciousness is largely still in germ. Their actions are 
to a great extent impulsive, and show Uttle sign of forethought 
with regard to distant consequences. \et they are by no 
means left to the guidance of individual caprice. The savage 
is a member of a tribe, and his life is hedged about by cus- 
tomary observances, of which the purpose is not always very 


her Actions. One may make chicks and young pbeaeantA by 

Bimulating the action of a hen with a pen. il-pomt or pair of 
According to Mr. Pcal’a eUtement. before quoted, the Aeaameae 6nd t at 
vouiiK jungle pbcaKanta will perish if their j>.>cking responses are not thus 
i^tiiniflit«f; and l*rof. Ciavpole telle mo that this is a Uo the case with 

oluic^Jhltchcd in an iucibator U i. certainly ““ch ^.er 

to bring up young birds if older on.-a are setting an example of eating 
and drfnki^ ; and instinctive actions, such ae scratching the groun.l. 
ara performed earlier if imitation be not excluded. . . A nuniU-r 
of BiS^^lar cases might be given. But what impresses 
he watches the early development of a brood of young birds, y' P 
eence of an imitative tendency which is exemplified in many 
not easy to dcscnl>e in dcUil.” (UafM Jn^ln.cX, pp. 16U 7 ) 

No doubt in all such ca-scs congenital aptitude (and porbaos also con- 
gen^ital impulse) is presuppo.e.l. Ilow much may fairly be ascribed 
to heredity^aml hov mueh to Kiifi'cstion, is a difficult problem, with w Inch, 

hapDily* we arc not here cunr^jmed. , . • . i 

Fi^rc ent years, largely under the influence of I.loyd 

fesBor Alexander, the con.;epli.m of • Emergent fc'’® unUe 

powerfully emphasiBod. But the precise meaning of this is still un.le 

‘^’’^Ho^'fai'thcM^Jrow up in the lifetime of the individual, and how 
far they are a result of imiiation. are points slill open to 
action of the queen bee. in killing off her rivals as 

emerges from the cell, would almost seem to imply a con^omial impulse. 
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apparent. In the formation of these, suggestion and conscious 
imitation no doubt play a considerable part ; and even when 
an end can be detected, it must not always be assumed that 
it was consciously present to the minds of those who were led 
to adopt the means to its attainment. 

4. The Guidance of Conduct by Custom. — Even after man- 
kind have to a considerable extent emerged from savagery, 
the influence of custom in the determination of conduct con- 
tinues for a long time to be paramount. The words ij^os, 
morej, Sitlcn, ail bear evidence to the importance of custom in 
the formation of the morality of nations. In Engbsh the word 
manners has become restricted to a much narrower and more 
insignificant sense ; but even now it is sometimes capable of 
being used more widely and seriously, as when Wordsworth 
says, in his sonnet to ililton, 

'* And giv© at manners. Tirtue, freedom, power.” 

At any rate, whatever terms we may use to express the 
fact, there can be no doubt that customary morality precedes 
that which is based on law or on reflection. 

6. The Guidance of Conduct by Law.— Gradually, however, 
in the bfe of *4 people, definite rules of action begin to be 
established. To some extent these are simply customary 
observances rp.» ’ more definite ; but generally in the formu- 
lation of po.s5tiv^ laws a certain change gets introduced into the 
previous customs. Wbcu, for iustance, definite laws with 
reference to criminal actions uke the place of the primitive 
custom of revenge, the extent of the retal-'ation is a good 

deal limited, and a more definite conception of justice is 
introduced. 

6. Guidance of Conduct by Ideas.- When definite laws 
have been formulated, reflection soon begins. Rules almost 
inevitably conflict both with custom and with one another * 
and in any cose they are found too rigid for the guidance of 
conduct. Exceptional circumstances arise, and men are led 
to reflect on the principles that underlie the rules, in order 
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to RfO how they ought to he modified under the stress of 
Bpecial difficultiL. Such reflection leads to a 
session of the letter of the law m favour of its 
Rolrit Men learn to guide themselves by principle instead 
of by rule by consideration of the roost important aims 
tha/thev have in view, and the means that are best adapted 

observance. 

7 Action and Reflection.— Of course the part P'ayed by 
reflection, even in the 

‘^Tvl^'er:! IhUTmitation and sugge.stion are not entirely 
excluded. There ia something of the nature of insti 
imnulse even in our most developed conduct. 

8 Moral Ideas and Ideas about MoraUty.-This leads us to 
notice timer-^i*z. ^he” distinction 

:s,:st:'vs s- 

160 207. 
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a more or less teHective character. A man maj guide himself 
bj the conception of a clearly-defined end, such as the attain- 
ment of happiness or perfection, and may adapt his whole 
line of conduct to the attainment of this. In such a case be 
is guided by an Ethical Idea or by an Idea about Morality,*' 
t.e. by an idea formed through reflection upon the nature of 
the moral end. But a Moral Idea need not be of this character. 
A moral idea may bo got, as it is sometimes put, out of our 
*' spiritual atmosphere.** The idea, for instance, of the kind 
of conduct which flts a ** gentleman ’* or a Christian *’ is not, 
as a rule, derived from any definite reflection on the nature of 
the moral end, but is rather acquired through tradition and 
experience. It is important, then, to remember that a man 
nay be guided by moral ideas though he has never definitely 
reflected upon the nature of morality. It may be added that 
a man may have reflected much, and even deeply, upon the 
nature of morality ; ard yet his stock of moral ideas may be 
but small and inefficient. 


It is no doubt possible to make too much of this distinction ; 
and perhaps Bosanquet, who was chiefly responsible for the 
clear statement of it, has somewhat exaggerated the antithesis. 
Every moral idea is capable of reflective analysis, and may 
thus bo said to imply an ethical idea, and, similarly, every 
ethical idea naturally becomes a source of moral ideas. 

It would be interesting to inquire how far the moral ideas 
of the modern Christian world are a result of unconscious 
growth, and bow far they are due to the reflective analysis of 
tireek thought — to the influence of Plato and Aristotle, the 
S^ics, Ac. Or, again, we might ask how far our modern ideas 
about duties towards animals can be traced to the influence of 
Utilitarianism, and how far they are due to a more spontaneous 
development of moral sentiment. But such questions would 
be ycry difficult to answer. “ The wind bloweth where it 
hsteth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it gocth.” This is on tb.e whole 
still true of a great part of our moral development. 

It IS a point, however, on which we shaU have occasion to 
touch more fully when we come to deal with the bearing of 
ethical theory on rr-crical conduct. In the meantime it may 
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b. sufficient to bear in mind this important distinction bo- 
tween moral and ethical ideas. 

9 The Development of the Moral Consciousness. --From 
founded on suggestion '”‘^°“^„er to have a complete 

ment that is passed upon only act m 

of what can be “^rS ways indicam their 

rpllroftharp^a^ticular kinds of action are right and other, 

two hnes. of development .are o}o-ly -nnected, ^but 

they are also quite distinct , judge to be right, 

that men do not act m f be wrong. 

or avoid acting m the . Je should take account 

Accordingly, it is "owth oi the moral 

of the other Une of development^the growtn 

judgtoent* 

Nora oa Socioloot. 

The further 

developing. , »«,a iu the Politics of ArihtoHo. In mure 

The bcgmninga of it Sninota. Locke. Shiiftcebury. 

modem times it owes £mon, Adum Siuilh. Kant 

Hutcheson, Ilouss^u. the definite foundation of it 

Fichte, Hegel. in thiscounf ry it whs brouKlit 

muat. on the whole ^ 

Into proinincnc.o i^n'^.rdTbv his elaborate Princ»>^« 

fi,«dpV5octo^.and sf^.-a^. by^s elab 

In French, reference may ^ ^ fimitaiion. the writ.nga of 

duction d ta soci^lo^f^tf T su^r- In GermaD. the most elaborato 

m. louwau, ... m 
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which he soeka to coanoct Sociology with Rthica. He precUeallj wgerda 
Ethict aa s department of Sociology. Some account and criticism 
of his views will bo fonnd in Bougie's work on /.es scicnccj s^iaUs en 
AU€rruigne. Barth’s Philosophie dtr QwhiehU als Sociologtt is also 
an iinportant work. Several American writers havo also dealt with 
Xociolopy, notably Mr. Lester F. Ward» Prof. F. H. Giddings, Dr. E. A* 
Ross, Profs. Small, Vincent, Fairban^ etc. Tht Sociological Reoit^o 
and the American Journal of Sociology serve to show the directions in 
which the study is moving. But it can hardly be said as yet that it 
has any recognized principlee or method. 

The student who desires to gain some idea of its present position will 
probably 6nd The Principles of Sociology by Prof. Giddings or An Inlro- 
ducXion to Sociology by Prof. Fairbanks most helpful. Both contain 
good Bibliographies. The sociological aspect of Ethics has, in recent 
years, been brought into special prominence by the interesting writings 
of Prof. L. T. Hobhouse (esp. Iforols in Evolution) and, still more, by 
Prof. WestermarcL's comprehensive and thorough work on The Origin 
and Deiy/opmrri/ of the iforal Ideas. Professor Maciver’s book on 
Commnnily^ Dr. McDougall’s Social Psychology and The Group Mind 
and The Oreai Society by Professor O. Wsllas are also very insinictire. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT. 


1. Tho Earliest Forms of the Moral Judgment.— The germs 
of moral judgment. Uke the germs of conduct, may be found 
even among the lower animals. Domesticated animaU, 
especially dogs, seem often to have a consciousness of having 
done wrong ; at least they seem to be aware when they have 
rendered themselves Uable to pumshment. And even wild 
animals, of the more gregarious species, seem to exhibit certain 
rude beginnings of moral judgment. They seem at least to 
exhibit a certain discomfort at the violation of a general and 
settled habit of action, and even in some cases, if aU tales are 
true to inflict punishment on those members of the herd that 
violate its traditions. But the severest punishments appear 
to be inflicted on those whose only crime is that of being 
diseased or wounded ; so that their action may perhaps be 
interpreted, if it is to have a quasi-moral interpretation at all, 
as an instinctive defence of the herd against anything that 
would tend to weaken it, rather than anything of the nature of 

a distinctly moral judgment. . • i , • j 

Among the primitive races of mankind also the judgment 

passed on conduct, and expressing itself in reward and punish- 

ment seems to mean Uttle more than approbation of that 

which strengthens and disapproval of that which weakens the 

tribe* , , , 

Something of the same sort may be observed even m more 

developed communities under certain conditions. Thus, m 

Bryce’s American Commonxcealth* the followmg remarks are 


» The probabiUty Is rather, aa Prof. Stout hw auRKest^. Ibat - the 
diatreea of the comrade, aod especially the smell of blood. blind 

^ry which leads to find a definite channel, and thus vents iteolf on tho 
object which is the centre of attention, i.e. tbe distrosbiJ comfaJo 
iUelf. If an enemy is at hand, he will sufler. 

> Note 1 Chapter LXITI. 
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made ou some aspects of American political life : " Even city 
politicians must nave a moral code and a moral standard. 
It is not the code of an ordinary unprofessional citizen. It 
does not forbid falsehood, or malversation, or ballot stufBng, 
or ‘ repeating.’ But it denounces apathy or cowardice, 
disobedience, and, above all, treason to the party. Its typical 
virtue is ‘ solidity, * unity of heart, mind, and effort among the 
workers, unquestioning loyalty to the party ticket. He who 
takes his own course is a lacker or bolter ; and is punished not 
only sternly but vindictively.” 

Nor is this kind of moral .^itaDdard wholly unknown in English 
party politics, or in the medical profession, or in the working of 
Trades Unions. But such a moral standard in modern times, 
being as it were a standard within a standard, is not able 
wholly to maintain itself against the recognized moral standard 
of the people. Even the professional politician sometimes 
finds it necessary ” to pander a little to the moral sense of 
the community.”* 

The important point to notice, however, is that the earliest 
forms of moral judgment involve reference to a tribe or form 
of society of which the individual is but a member. The 
germ of this is no doubt found in the gregarious consciousness 
of animals. 

2. The Tribal Self. — This point was brought out in an 
interesting way by Clifford in bis account* of what he described 
M The Tribal Self.” Clifford begins by saying that the 
Self means essentiaUy ” a sort of centre about which our 
remoter^ motives revolve, and to which they always have 
regtira. It is, in short, a universe of reference. 

" If we con.sidcr now,” he goes on. " the simpler races of man- 
kind, we shall hnd not only that immediate desires play a far 
arger part in thnr lives, and so that the conception of self is 
less used and lo.^s developed, but also that it is less definite and 
more wide 1 he savage is not only hurt when anybody treads 
on his foot, but when anybody trea.is on his tribe. Ho may 
lose hiB hut, and his wife, and his opportunities of getting food. 

' Brrce. op. eil.. obap. Uviii. 

■ Uctar,^ and (•' On lha Scif^ntifio Bani, of MoraU ••), 
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In this way, the tribe becomes naturally included in that 
conception of self which renders remote desires possible by 
making them immediate.” 

" The tribe, qua tribe, has to exist, and it can only exist by 
aid of such an organic artifice as the conception of the tribal 
self in the minds of its members. Hence the natural selection 
of those races in which this conception is the most powerful 
and moi't habitually predominant as a motive over immediate 
desires. To such an extent has this proceeded that we may 
fairly doubt whether the selfhood of the tribe is not earlier in 
point of development than that of the individual. In the 
process of time it becomes a matter of hereditary transmission 
and is thus fixed as a specific character in the constitution of 
social man With the settlement of countries, and the 
aecrecation of tribes into nations, it takes a wider and rnore 
abstract form ; and in the highest natures the tribal self is 
incarnate in nothing less than humanity. Short of these 
heichts. it places itself in the family and in the city 1 shall 
call that quality or disposition of man which consists m the 
supremacy of the family or tribal self as a mark of reference 

for motives by its old name Piety.” 

Without absolutely subscribing to everything that is stated 
bv Clifford in this connexion, we may at least recognize the 
importance of the point that he here seeks to emphasise-uir. 
the solidarity of the primitive moral consciousness. Man docs 
not at first naturally think of himself as an independent 
individual, but rather as a part of a system* ; and this system 
mny in a very real sense be called a self, since it is the 
universe to which the individual refers the conduct of bis life 
It is here, then, that we find the earliest ba.sis for the moral 
judgment; and. in stating the manner of its formation, it 
may still be convenient to follow the mode of statement given 

by Clifford. 

3. The Origin of Conscience. — “ We do not like a man, 
Clifford goes on, “ whose character is such that we may 

» It may be noted that the idea of tribal unity general^ embodiw 
itself in the image of a tribal god ; and the religious bond tends to becom 
more aod more important in giving unity to the system. 
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reasonably expect injuries from him. This dislike of a man 
on account of his character is a more complex feeling than 
the mere dislike of separate injuries. A cat Ukes your hand, 
and your lap, and the food you give her ; but I do not t hink 
she has any conception of you. A dog, however, may like 
you even when you thrash him, though he does not like the 
thrashing. Now such likes and dislikes may be felt by the 
tnbal self. If a man does anything generally regarded as 
good for the tribe, my tribal self may say, in the fint place, I like 
that thing that you have done. By such common approbation 
of individual acts, the in&uence of piety as a motive becomes 
dehned ; and natural selection will in the long run preserve 
those tribes which have approved the right things ; namely, 
those things which at that time gave the tribe an advantage 
in the struggle for existence. 

" But in the second place, a man may as a rule and constantly 
being actuated by piety, do good things for the tribe ; and in 
that case the tribal self will say, I like you. The feeling ex- 
pressed by this statement on the part of any individual, ' In 
the name of the tribe, I like you,’ is what I call approbation. 
It is the feeling produced in j'ious individuals by that sort of 
character which seems to them beneficial to the commimity.” 

" Now suppose," Clifford proceeds, " that a man has done 
something obviously harmful to the co mm unity. Either some 
immediate desire, or his individual self, has for once proved 
stronger than the tribal self. When the tribal self wakes up, 
the man says, ‘ In the name of the tribe, I do not like this 
thing that I, as an individual, have done.’ This self-judgment 
in the name of the tribe is called Conscience. If the man goes 
further, and draws from this act and others an inference about 
his own character, he may say, ‘ In the name of the tribe 
I do not like my individual self.’ This is remorse.” 

All this ought to present no difficulty to the student who has 
grasped the conceptiou of the different Universes within which 
we live. The Universe, from the point of view of which the 
primitive moral judgment is passed, is that described by 
Clifford as the tribal self.” From this point of view the 
consciousness of the primitive savage passes judgment both 
on himself and others as individuals within the tribe. And 
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on the whole, actions are judged to be good or bad, and 
individuals to be praiseworthy or blameworthy, according as 
they tend to promote or to impede the existence and the 

welfare of the tribe. 


4 . Custom as the Moral Standard.— We must not, however, 
suppose that the procedure of the primitive man is quite so 
seU-conscious as CUfiord’s manner of statement might seem to 
imply He does not deliberately ask himself whether his 
conduct is or is not of such a kind as to promote the weUare 
of his tribe. Still less does he ask such a question with respect 

to his general character or to that of others. * j xu 

What happens is rather, as we have already indicated, that 
customary modes of action grow up in the Me of a people, 
that those modes of action that are favourable to its weUare 
tend on the whole to be selecUd and preserved, and that those 
modes of action also Und on the whole to be approved. In 
thus approving, the individual puts himself at the point of 
view of his tribe, but he docs so unconsciously ; it does not 
occur to him that it would be possible for him to take up any 
other point of view. Of himself as an independent individual 
or of others as independent individuals, he has not yet 
formed any clear conception. Hence also it is not quite 
true to say that he passes judgment on his own character 
or on that of others. He hardly thinks of character. He 


s^h a comparatively advanced stage of the moral 
consciousness as that represented in Homer, the idea o a 
general judgment on character has scarcely emerged. In the 
%iad as Seeley has remarked,* " the distinction between right 
and wrong U barely recognised, and the envision of 
into the good and the bad is not recognised at all. It hw 
often been remarked that it contains no villain The reason 
of this is not that the poet does not represent his characters 
as doing wicked deeds, for. in fact, there is not one among 
them who is not capable of deeds the most atrocious and 
Bhameful. But the poet does not regard these deeds with 


era. 


^ Scc€ UotnOf obftp' 
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any strong disapprobation, and the feeling of moral indignation 
which has been so strong in later poeta was in him so feeble 
that he is quite incapable of hating any of his characters for 
their crimes. He can no more conceive the notion of a villain 
than of an habitually virtuous man. The few deeds that 

he recognizes as wrong, or at least as strange and dangerous 

killing a suppliant, or killing a father— he, notwithstanding, 
conceives all persons alike as capable of perpetrating under the 
influence of passion or some heaven-sent bevi ilderment of the 
understanding.” 

In such a state of society there are things which "one 
does not do.” actions which are not customary, but there is 
hardly anything which is regarded with strong moral dis- 
approbation. 


6 . Positive Law as the Moral Standard.— Gradually how- 
ever. as wc have seen, Law takes the place of custom in the 
control of conduct. Along with this there comes a certain 
change in the moral judgment. When thou shalt not do ” 
takes the place of ” one does not do,” the distinction between 
right and wrong is made more precise ; and a more definite 
coiitlemnatiun attaches to the violation of that which is 
recognised as right. In the early stage of customary morality 
to quote beeley once more. “ men, easily tempted into crime, 
flung ofl the elT. cts of it us easily. Agamemnon, after violat- 
111^2 outnigeoij.ly the right of propertv, has but to say 

My tuiml was bewildered.’ and the excuse is sufficient to 
appease lu.s own conscience, and is accepted bv the pubUc 
and by the injured party himself, who feels himself 

equa 1 } liable to such temporary mental perple.xities.” 

r >ntro<luction of law crime could never again be 

hue ligli Iv exiiated and forgotten.” '• Bv the law® comes 
the knowledge of sin. A stamiard of action i.s set up which 
«erve, to each man botl. as a rule of life for himself and a rule 
of . nticism upon his neighbours. Then comes the division of 
mankind into tbo.^e who habitually conform to this rule and 
hose who violate it. mto the good and the bad. and feel.ogs 
oon spring up to sanct.uo the classification. feeUigs of respef 
for the one class and hatred for the other.” ^ respect 
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6 The Moral Law.— But bo long ae the law, taken as the 
moral standard, is not definitely distinguished from the positiv-e 
law of the land, the moral judgment is not yet fully formed. 
The positive law of a country is directed primarily apmst 
external acta prejudicial to the welfare of eociety, whereas 
the moral judgment, in its fully developed form, has reference 
rather to men’s intentions, motives, and characters, than to 

their mere external performances. i- j- .. 

Now, in the life of a developing people, this distinction 

gradually emerges. We see it perhaps most clearly m the case 
of the Jews, when the Ten Commandments become defiui^ly 
distinguished from the ceremonial and civil laws of the county. 
These Commandments include the rule, ‘ Thou shalt notcov et, 
as well as “Thou shalt not steal,” and thus introduce the con- 
ception of a judgment to be passed on the inner attitude of 
mind, as well as on the outer action. As the moral consciousney 
develops, this conception becomes more and more pronounced. 

7. Moral Conaict.— hen moral development has arrived 
at such a stage as this, certain conflicts al^niost inevitably 
arise, both in action and in the judgment that is pas.sed on 
action In primitive societies each man s duty is compara- 
tively obvious. There is little division of labour, and the way 
in which the welfare of the tribe is to be promoted can seldom 
be doubtful. But when law is added to custom, and moral 
law added to positive law, and when at the same time a man 
ands himself occupying many different positions within his 
society (being, for instance, at once father, soldier, ]u<lge, 
husba^man, and the Uke), the right thing to do 
occasion is not always so apparent. Law may conflict with 

niRtom or one law with another. , • 

The classical instance of such a conflict is 
A^igone of Sophocles, where the definite law of the state 
comes into colUrion with the more customary principle of 
family affection. Antigone prefers the latter, because it ^f »“• 
memorial antiijuity and iU origin cannot be traced, whereas the 
law of the sUte has been made and may be unmade again. But 
T uWmate result of .uoh a conflict la to gWe 
and to the search for some deeper standard of )udgment. 
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8. The Individual Conscience as Standard. — Such a standard 
is sometimes sought in an appeal to the heart or conscience of 
the individual. An appeal may be made from the outer law 
of the state to the inner voice, or law of the heart. But this 
is soon found to be unsatisfactory, inasmuch as the conflicts 
found in the outer law are in reality repeated in the iuner law. 
TLe heart may attach itself, for instance, to the idea of the 
family, but, it may also attach itself to the idea of the state ; 
and devotion, to the one may be incompatible with devotion 
to the other.* We are accordingly thrown back upon reflective 
analysis. 

9. The Growth of the Reflective Judgment.— It is thus that 
men are gradually led to ask themselves what is the real basis 
of the moral judgment. This question inevitably leads to the 
attempt to construct some sort of scientific ethical system. 
It may, however, for a time stop short of this, and merely 
lead to the formulation of certain fundamental principles, 
without any definite attempt at systematic construction. In 
any ca'*e universal principles, applicable to all times and 
peoples, become gradually substituted for the customs and 
laws of particular tribes and nations. 


attitude of Blaach© m Sbakoepearo’a play of King John. 
(.\ct III., scene 1): — r 

\\ hjch is Ibe side that I must go withal i 
I am with both : each armv bath a hand ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both, 

They whirl asunder and disnieuiber me. 

Husband. I cannot pray that thou inayst win ; 

I'Dcle, I needs must pray that thou mayat lose • 

FalL-'r. I may not wish the fortune thine ; 

Graridam, 1 will not wish tbv wishes thrive ; 

NNhoever wins, on that side shall I lose ; 

A-s.'iured loss before the match be played.” 

Hero the pur.zlo is — On which side is the self t On which side ik 
the th*cpest and most abiding interest T 

f/. also the attitude of Desderaona in OiAe/fo— {Act I., scene 3) 

” I do perceive here a d.vidcd duty *' 

. i-'-u-ny .ragi. 
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10. niustrations from Ancient Peoples.-The development 
of the moral judgment is perhaps most easily studied m the 
great nations of antiquity, in which there was less interference 
from without than in the case of most modern peoples. 

Among the Jews, for insUnce. it is easy to trace a develop^ 
ment fxom the customary and ceremomal ^ 

Ten Commandments, to the deeper and more Pn^cipl^ 

renresented by the Psalms and the later prophets. The 
idL of the “pure heart” gradually substitut^ itself for 
e^rnal observances; and. in Christianity, the law is quite 
dXitely superseded by the idea of the inner ^ 7-*; 

When this tekea place, the purely national chara^r of th 
Tewish morality is at the same time broken down, and it 
becomes a mor/lity that is applicable to all times ““d peoples^ 
In the case of this Une of development, however, it ‘s 

%'LTe7pefpCc^7e^il\T;a“;^ voi« 

AT.:£ Ar.” « 

appears in the form of a dehnite enactment a New 

• ‘‘It was daid by them of old timo. . • . 

Tyl^ you. . . The appeal is stiU to an -tbontetive law. 

Amone the Greeks the case was ^e^y different. Here, 
indMd we start also from the idea of law, and indeed of diyme 
aw But it is a law that is never distmctly formulated m a 

“'UZ Men S to question the validity of the 

°'The''growth of these will be briefly noticed in the following 
Rnnk ^What it is important to observe, however, is that. 
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one from external observances to the idea of action based on 
principle from the idea of duty done in obedience to the law 
of the state to that of duty done toD KakoO fycKa, for the sake 
of the beauty or nobility of it. At the same time there is a 
gradual ad vance from the idea of a kind of lire which is possible 
onl^ for the Greek, and not for the Barbarian, to the idea 
^hjch becomes especiaUy prominent amoiig the Stoics) of a 
land of life which is simply human, and which belongs to aU 
mankind as citizens of the world. * 

Among the Romans nothing quite similar can be traced. 
In their later hfe they were too much influenced by Greek 
thought for anything quite spontaneous to arise among 
themselves But we see something of the same sort in the 
development of their law. Roman law is at first simply Roman. 

Dhnn7n,!h pnnciple. By the help of the stoical 

pMoaophy, however, they gradually introduced an inner 
principle into it, and m so doing made it cease to be Roman 
Law. and become the Law of the world. 

*^17® peoples— Jews. Greeks. Romans— 

national institutions a universal 

fme and a universal law. at the same 

time as they substituted an inner principle of action for a 
merely external obedience to their laws. 

sk^^’h^fhr^ Development.- From this brief 

judgment mav' hi development of the moral 

eatu?r ^ apparent. The following 

leaiures may be specially noted • ® 

1-"-. ‘o renective 

iudgUnfrlrinn"” 

u \ . purpose and character. 

of particuhr ^r's circumstanees 

validity a universal 

me”t'o("fhe moi‘’iTudem “l" 

stt 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MORAL JUDGMENT. 

1, TRe Nature of the Moral 

that have now been ma^e, ^ . extent apparent) but 

judgment ought to be to a c important to ask with 

there are still r.nntcnt Those 

respect to its full)' developed heads. U is 

questions will n^ura.ly a moral judgment is not 

evident, in the first P a judgment iu Logic, 

simply of the nature o aboiU but a judgment upon. 

ItL not merely ^ 

It does not merely state the na «tandard pronounci s 

it with a standard, ““d wbal is meant 

it to be good or evil, right or wrong^ „„„,„,ive. 

in saying that there are two main questions 

Kow It follows "Jtt upon which jn.lgment ,s 

to be asked— (1) ‘f J Ijjt of .^iew from which 

pronounced 1-'(2) What * P consideration of these 

Lh a judgment ,l7con.u^er.Uou of the 

naOreTthe Standard, which is to be the subject of 

the following book. consider may be 

The two 1(1) What is the object of the 

W^g^nt r ( 2 )'' mat ‘J the subject of the moral 

judgment 1 X 

2 The Object of the Moral ed 

nat,ur?:i thl object upon which the moral .ud|pncnt^. _P 
Thif :l A S:. Ethics is concerned thronghon. 

t^LConeerned with 
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horsea for theil^^'ravagM o^r^r^t hSi or 

K :.‘“:.a t sh‘?b ^sr.i.c-;i-- 

.™u,. cz; Sr; ““iil; " "■'" "■• “• - 

£»?-•.! ivs fsri-;.- s 

S?3 i £ ‘^“ “• "■■ 

or even out of it that c&n Ha »n the world, 

except a good ^11 " ThA a ft without qualification, 

hap/neaa^whth they 

good only on condition that thpJ“ ’ ^ regarded aa 

and worldly wisdom ar-* in Vh-^ rightly used. Talents 

they are aubordinated to'the art ^ good only when 

things are only cooljtionluv - Tteae 

without condition. It is as Kant u 

ehmes by its own light. ' ^ that 

and regarding “ supremely good. 

“oral judgment. w?mu®t be r 1 approved by the 

mere wish. Tl.e road^o HelUn distinguish will from 

good intentions.” A good wiM?, n^? 

in the sense in which we distinm ■ ™.®rely a yood intention. 
formed purpose,* but a determf^J^^r^^ intention from a fully 

pnate opportunity oi t ^ ^ppro^ 

IS. from a moral point of vifw eum^*r‘°”' a 
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.o.e u^o.jeen_^oo^Unge-«,^ 

T^Zent ot\ certain end would ^ 

ilSES?HiSS'S§| 

of the same teCo'^gTodTo^on^ tholes good 

and a bad action may lead ^ Tohnson * “ depends 

The morality of an action ^id Dr 

on the motive from hr.'ftlt his head and he picks it 

to a beggar with ^ physical efiect is good, but, 

up and buys Victuals ’mth t the 

with respect to me, the ac be^nerverted to evil ends 

hand, an act in lUeU good may “ and 

" ‘^r^n^Ts l^K'how to curse.” He who benefits 

-ua .b. -u .1 ..I P.-1M" •■•“ 

is only one. . t ^\\ pifocta direct and indirect, 

SsITsiSs 

I^Xt U ^d uV-ST^nt^no account U tahen of the 

I Cf. above. Book T-, chap. i.. 69 
. BewoU'i Lift of Johnson. Vo • L 
i PraUaomtna to SihU4, p • 
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discussed, whether it is strictly on the 
mtention or on the motive that the moraJ judgment is passed. 

Ageiit.-5o far there is no 

Seen^’twn fn “ °e^ry now to draw a distinction 

^ ^ which the moral judgment is passed. 
We may judge a man s actions, or we may judge the man 

It can hardly be doubted that both these forms 

of developed stage 

of the moral consciousness that has yet been reach^ The 

-^ponjs. m the main/io that rS? 

7omZ^-^ J^dge him to be a good man, Ld viS^L^a We 

^alen^t ‘‘ do loVi 1f“ ?h'“ “ “-t r^her^haa 

in it, or rather by that nart ni whole intention involved 

as the motive On thi? '^^ch is described 

of opinion and there is considerable difference 

of oSf r^tyi tte 'TetTt ““r by a want 

Motive. ^ mterpretation of the terms Intention and 

Intentions ?—Th^ ’^^.Tment Concern^ with Motives or with 

carried on chiefly between**writ °° been 

ntilitarian schooL* The intuitional and the 

that the moral judgment is ennrA^ generally maintained 

of our actions, that our actions we ^ 

» Thi. «,K- * . pronounced good or 

PP. ^8. «id^ mo™ 

TH. ostm, ot two 
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bad in proportion to the goodness or badneM of the motnes by 

which we are actuated in doing them. Thus 
most eminent of recent intuitionist writers has drawn out an 
elaborate table of the motives of our conduct and arranged 
them in order of merit.^ He places reverence at the top. and 

censoriouaness, vindictiveness and oLsiot 

bottom, while between these he a great var ety of P^^iom. 
appetites, afiections, sentiments, etc. ; such as love of ease, fear. 

ambition, generosity, and compassion. would 

Now to discuss the merits of such a scheme ^ , 

evidently carry us beyond the hnuts of such a handbook as 
the present Two criticisms, however, may be passed upon it 
In^rhe first place, the list of motives, or “ springs of actmn 
(as they are also called), seems to rest on a false -onception 

psychological divisions. The student o' P^/^^o'Xdrrn 
proLbly have become familiar with this objection, .^oder 
PsvchXy treate the human mind as an organic unity, and 
repudia^ any har.l and fast distinctions of faculties, such 
as seem to TimpUed in Martineau's list. The motives wh.ch 

ha enumerates are not simple, but highly ““P'f 

And their merits in any particular case would depend on tne 

way in which they are composed. Fear, for ^ 

flimnle element in consciousness, but a complex ® ’ , 

tto merit o”remerit depends on the way in whmh we fear and 
toe“hing of which we are afraid. The same applies to am- 
bition, and to most of the other motives enumerated by 

“^^r^part from this, the list seems to involve that confusion 
befween toe ^ferent senses of the term “ mot.vo to whjch 
reference has already been made. Thus fear and compass, on 
toonto retemtog to objects, may be treated as emotional 
Btati- whereas^ambition does not denote a stete of 
but^aih^r an object aimed at^not indeed a definite object 

desire te rMayor^of'^te!^”^ thrdeSrrJbe the saviour of 
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ODe 8 country), having only in common the desire of some 
form of personal eminence. Now mere feelings in the mind, 
such as fear and compassion, do not seem, as I have already 
indicated, to constitute motives at all, in the proper sense of 
the term ; they are not inducements to action. What induces 
iw to act is the presentation of some end to be attained. 
Consequently, if we are to have a list of motives, this list should 
take the form rather of a classification of ends to be attained, 

that exist in our minds. Further, these ends 
would have to be arranged, not under any such abstract 

headings as “ ambition ” and the like, but in accordance with 
their actual, concrete nature. 

The antagonism of the utilitarians seems to be partly due 
to the inadequacy of the intmtionist theory. Thus Mill 
^ges that the morality of an action depends entirely upon 
the intention— that is, upon what the agent icilU to do. But the 
motive that is, the feeling which makes him will so to do. 
when It makes no dilTerence in the act, makes none in the 
morabty : though it makes a great difference in our moral 

if it indicates a good or a 
bad habitual disposition.- “The motive of an action.” he 

Sn^thnnnh morality of the 

acUon. though much with the worth of the agent.” 

is apparent. If one man 

th^fi^m compaaiion and another by fear, we may think 

mao W ff “r® letter a more cowardly 

must' not way. 

They are 00^^“^'*'''' ^fg“^ded as equally good or bad I 
queatio^ perhaps equaUy good men ; but that is not the 

the man who feels compT.'s'on d'oe 

wa,, and the man wh'o feels feae dts“ it Tn\” 3 ":nd 
* VUilari^nUm, chip, u, ^ 27 
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awkward way — our moral judgment upon the actions will 
be different. But the reason is that in this case the feeling 
has to some extent affected the nature of the act that is willed. 
This is Mill’s view ; and it is evidently a reasonable view, so 
far as it goes. Nevertheless, it appears to me to be erroneous. 

6. The Moral Judgment is Partly Concerned with Motives. — 
So long indeed as the reference is merely to the feelings by 
which our actions are accompanied, there is no need to dispute 
Mill’s position.* But if we understand the motive to mean 
that which induces us to act in a particular way, then I think 
we must maintain that it is on the motive that the moral 
judgment is passed, or at least that the motive is properly 
taken into account in passing judgment. Mill’s enor seems 
to arise from this, that he supposes the moral judgment to 
be passed on things done, whereas the moral judgment is 
not properly passed upon a thing done, but upon a person doing. 
If it were not so, we should pass moral judgment on the 
instinctive acts of animals, and even on the movements of 
rocks, clouds, and avalanches. What we judge is conduct \ 
and this means not merely an overt act, but the attitude 
of a person in acting; and his attitude must include his 

motive. 

Now Mill himself admits that the motive (even in the sense 
of the mere feeling, and surely much more in the sense of the 
end with reference to which we are induced to act) makes a 
difference in our estimation of the agent. It is true, indeed^ 
that in passing a moral judgment upon a particular act we 
need not take account of the whole charact« of the man who 
does it. If a man gets drunk, or tells a lie, or defrauds his 
neighbour, we can say that he has done wrong, without nee Jng 
to inquire whether he is in other respects a good man or a bad. 
But this does not imply that we judge his action simply from 
the outside, as a thing done. It is the man doing it that we 
judge; and the question, what induced him to do it, is not 
irrelevant to this judgment. It may be admitted that we 

» Of couw the. nature of our feelings ia ullimatoly determined bj the 
nature of tbe enda that we have In yiow. and coneequcntly iii dj.puliug 
tho oue poiitioD ar© in reality diaputing the other aa well. 
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frequently omit this inner side of a man's conduct in forming 
our judgments. But the reason is, that it is so difficult to 
ascertain what the inner side is. With regard to all men's 
actions (except our own), 

^ One point must etiU be greatly dark. 

The moring why they do it." 

Hence the force of the precept “ judge not ! ” But in so 
far as we do judge, when we try to be thoroughly just in our 
moral appreciations, it seems unquestionable that we take 
account of the motive, and that this is what we are bound 
to take account of. 

An example may help to make this clear. It has been 
urged that if it is just to put a man to death, this act will not 
be rendered vicious by the mere fact that the execution of it 
is accompanied by a feeling of resentment or malevolence. 
Certainly, I should answer, the mere feeling of resentment 
will make no difference in the morality of the action, any more 
than a feeling of reluctance or a feeling of weariness. But it is 
otherwise if the gratification of the feeling was the motive of 
the act. If a judge were to condemn a c rimi nal to death, not 
because it is just, but because ho feels resentment, and aims 
at the gratification of thix feeling, then undoubtedly his action 
would bo wrong, though the result of it might accidentally 
be right — t.e. it might be the case that the criminal ought to 
have been put to death. 

Of course in surh a case the intention is wrong as well as the 
motive. This is necessarily so ; for the motive is part of the 
intention. In the case supposed, it is part of the judge's 
intention (his tnner intention, as I have called it) to gratify 
hw feeling of resentment. But if this had not been part of 
his motive, it would not have vitiated his action— i.c. if it had 
not be^n part of his inducement. 

« * ^ course, that a man’s motives are 

sometimes excellent, while yet wo feel bound to condemn his 
actions. Some fanatics, for instance, have performed acts of 
the utmost atrocity. “ thinking that they did God service " 
Are we to approve these actions, it may be asked, because the 
end aimed at was good ? 
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In answering this 4ue8tioD, we must be sure that we under- 
stand exactly what the question is. Are we to understand 
that we are asked, whether, in the case of such actions, we 
regard the thing done as a desirable result ? If so, our answer 
would no doubt be decidedly. No. In the same way we should 
say that the fall of an avalanche is not a desirable result. 
But in neither case is our judgment a moral judgment. On 
the other hand, if we are asked whether we consider that the 
fanatics in question acted rightly, then we must answer that, 
in 80 far as they were aiming steadfastly at a definite end, and 
in 80 far as that end was a good one, we must approve of their 
actions. As a rule, indeed, we shall not entirely approve of 
them ; but the reason is that we do not regard their aims as 
perfectly good. This is implied in calling them fanatics. 
A fanatic is one who pursues some narrow end as if it were the 
supreme good. The motive of such a man is not the beat 
possible, and tho more conscientiously he is guided by that 
motive the more certainly will his actions not be the best 
possible. 

7 . But the Judgment is really on Character. — It appears 
from this, however, that it is ,nly in a somewhat strained 
sense that the judgment can be said to be passed either on the 
intention or on the motive alone. The truth seems to be rather 
that the fully developed moral judgment is always pronounced, 
directly or indirectly, on the character of the agent. That is to 
say, as I have already remarked, it is never simply on a thing 
done, but always on a person doing, that we pass moral 
judgment. 

It is true that, in some cases, we may have regard only to 
the person as doing this one particular action, while in other 
cases we may think of him as having general habits of action. 
But in all cases, when we are passing a strictly moral judgment, 
we think of the action, not as an isolated event, but as part 
of a system of life. We judge its significance not in the 
abstract, but for the person who does it, situated as he happens 
to be, and viewing the world as he has learned to view it. Thus 
we judge the action to be good or evil according to the extent 
to which the various elements in the whole presented content 
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serve as inducements to act or to refrain from acting. In 
thus regarding the action, we are judging the whole intention, 
but with reference to the extent to which the various elements 
in it serve, or do not serve, as motives to action. We thus 
judge the motives, both positively and negatively, and in so 
doing judge the whole intention. Hence it is somewhat 
misleading to say simply that we pass judgment either on the 
intention or on the motive.* 


8. The Subject of the Moral Judgment. — Having thus 
considered the precise nature of the object upon which the 
moral judgment is passed, we must now turn our attention 
to the subject of the moral judgment, t.e. to the point of view 
from which an action is judged to be good or bad. In a sense, 
I every man may be said to judge his own action to be good at 
‘ the moment when be does it. In deliberately choosing 
to do it, he pronounces it to be the course of action which 
offers most inducement at the time. By what right, then, 
we may ask, does any one else pronounce it to be wrong ? 
Or, how does it happen that the nmn himself, on calm reflection, 
judges his action to fall alif)rt of an ideal standard ? 

The answer is that it is looked at from a different point of 
view, regarded within a different universe or system, from 
that from which the individual was regarding it when he 
decided to act in that particular way. But there are an in- 
dotinitc number of univcises within which an action might be 
placed, an indefinite number of points of view from which an 
action or an agent might be judged. What claim has any 
ono of the.se to be regarded as jireferable to any other 1 

Now iij give any contpleto answer to this 'Question would 
involve the discussion of the various theories of morals, to 
which our attention is to be directed in the next Book. But, 
without eiiterinc into tliis discussi-m at present, it may be 
profitable to notice .some ways in which the subject of the 
moral jiidL'inent rnav he couccivcd. 


For further on (bit> pent, tl.o ^ludcnt mav bo referred 

to n ^ I roUgomtua to hlh,r,. Book II.. chap. n.. Hook III., chap. 

I I -L 1\ . .hap , ; M:,rt,nr.au'9 Typ .4 of Klhiral Th- .ry, Part II 

1 a J'-' ' ““'i Jour/.rtlo/m.f,. Vol. IV.. J 
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9. The Moral Connoisseur.— One way m which we may 
help ourselves to understand it is by calling to our aid the 
analogy of the judgments which are passed on works of art. 
We say that a poem or a play or a novel is a good or a bad 
artistic product. In so saying, we are passing a judgment 
upon it, ]UBt as we do when we say that an action is good or 
bad. Now from what point of view is such a judgment pro- 
nounced ? Not, it seems clear, from that of the person who 
happens at the time to be reading or heanng or seeing the 
artistic product, any more than the moral jud^ent is pa^ed 
from the point of view of the individual who ^ ^^ing. The 
artist, appeals from the judgment of the multitude to the 
judgment of the skiUed and sympathetic cntic. _ 

* Now it may be said that, in Hke manner, when we are deahng 

with conduct the appeal is to 

connoisseur. This is the view of the Moral Sense School 
to which we shaU have occasion to refer in the 
particular of Shaftesbury, its most notable exponent. Without 
discussing the point of view of that School at pr^ent, it suffices 
to say here that it hardly seems to furnish us with a satisfactory 
answM to the present question. A work of art mms. as we have 
already noted, at the production of a cerUin rwiUt. The 
skiUed critic is the only judge whether such a result has been 
achieved “ We musicians know. But in morab, as we 
have seen, it is rather the action than the result that is 
Now this action, if it is a real action at aU has been alr^rady 
judged by the person who acts. He has dehberatoly chosen 
lo fet in^a particular way. Yet his action xs judged to ^ 
wrong, end judged to be wrong not merely by the moral 
connoisseur, but by himself when he redects upon it. 

10. The Impartial Spectator.— A somewhat more elaborato 
theory was put forward by Adam Smith. His theory rests 

‘ “ Like Verdi when, at hi« worst opera’s end 

(The thing they gav© at Florence — what 0 ita name ) 

While the mad houflcful’s plaudita near out- bang 
HiB orchestra oi aalt-box, tongs and booea, 

He looks through all the roarmg and the wrest lis 
Wher. .it. Uo..i»i 

A 
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upon the fact of sympathy, to which reference has already 
been made. He points out that our approval or disapproval 
of the conduct of others depends on the extent to tsliich we 
are able to sympathixc with them. 

“ We run,” be says,* “ not only to congratulate the success' 
ful, but to condole with the alilicted ; and the pleasure which 
we find in the conversation of one whom in all the passions 
of his heart we can entirely sympathizes with, seems to do more 
than compensate the paiubdocss of that sorrow with which the 
view of lus situation affects u.s." 

“ If we hear a pt-r.son loudly lamenting hia mistortunes, 
which, however, bringing the cose homo to ourselves, 

we feel cun produce no such violent effect upon us, wc are 
shocked at his grief ; and, because wo caiaiot enter into it, 
rail it pusillanimity and weakness. It gives us the spleen, 
on the other hand, to ssc another too happy, or too much 
elevated, as we call it. with any little piece of good fortune. 

e are disobliged even As ith his joy ; and, bocnu^c we cannot 
go along with it, call it levity and folly. W •* arc even put out 
of humour if our c<»mpani.>ii3 laugh louih r or huigcr at ii joke 
than we think it deserves; that i-^. thin v.e f. ^1 that we our- 
selves could laugh at it.” 


” \\hen," he goo.s on.^ “ the ori,>i!i;ai pa.-ions of the person 
principally concerned are in jierf.et con- .ir i With the sym- 
pathetic emotions of the spectator, th. v nccc.-^anlv appear 
to this last ju.^t and proper, and suituMe lo ihcir'olijects ; 
and, on the contrary, when, upon brin-ing the case home to 
hmi.Rclf, he finds that they do m-t . oiru ide with whul he feels 
they neces-;arily appear to hi.,, u..;.i.t and improper, and 
unsuitable to the cause's whi. b e\. it.* them. To approve of 
the pas.Mons of an.nlier, th.T.-hTo, ns mum!.!.' k. tle-ir objects 
IS the same tiniui ns to observe that we entirolv .ivinpathize 
with thorn ; and not to approv.- of (hem j.' the same 

thing ns to observe that w. d*. not .*r.t,r.d- svrnp.,t!uze with 
hem. I he man whorcsenu ti,., tUuWnv.o be, r. done 

p me, and oli.erves t(,a, I t!:em , ho ,l,.es 

n..e,;.?anl,v approves of ,ny The' r„,,„ whe.e 


7/r /.r-y 

• ohivp iii. 
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sympathy keeps time to my grief, cannot but admit tde 
reasonableness of my sorrow. He who admires the same 
poem, or the same picture, and admires them exactly as I do, 
must surely allow the justness of my admiration, lie who 
laughs at the same joke, and laughs along with me. cannot 
well deny the propriety of my laughter.” 

” On the contrary, the person who, upon those diflerent 
occasions, either feels no such emotion as that which I feel, 
or feels none that bears any proportion to mine, cannot avoid 
disapproving my sentiments on account of their dissonance with 
his own. If my animosity goes beyond what the indignation 
of my friend can correspond to ; if my grief exceeds what his 
most tender compassion can go along with ; if my admiration 
is either too high or too low to Ully with his own ; if I laugh 
loud and heartily when he only smiles, or, on the contrary, 
only smile when he laughs loud and heartily ; in all these 
cases, as soon as he comes from considering the object, to 
observe how I am aftectcd by it, according as there is more or 
less disproportion between his sentiments and mine, I must 
incur a greater or less degree of his disapprobation ; and upon 
all occasions his own sentiments are the standards and measures 
by which he judges of mine.” 

It follows from this that our earliest moral judgments are 
passed, not upon ourselves, but upon others. “ Our hrst 
ideas,” be says,* “ of personal beauty and deformity, are drawn 
from the shape and appearance of others, not from our own. 
We soon become sensible, however, that others exercise the 
same criticism upon us.” ” In the same manner our first 
moral criticUme are exercised upon tbc character and conduct 
of other people ; and we are all very forward to observe how 
each of these affects us. But we soon learn that other people 
are equally frank with regard to our own. We beconie 
anxious to know how far we deserve their censure or applause, 
and whether to them we must necessarily appear those agree- 
able or disagreeable creatures which they represent us. We 
begin, upon this account, to examine our own passions and 
cooducti and to consider how these must appear to them, by 
considering how they would appear to us if in their situation. 

* Ibid., Part m., ohap. 1. 
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" We suppose ourselves the spectators of our own behaviour, 
and endeavour to imagine what effect it would, in this light, 
produce upon us. This is the only looking-glass by which we 
can, in .some measure, with the eyes of other people, scrutinise 
the propriety of our own conduct. If in this view it pleases 
us, we are tolerably satisfied. We can be more indifferent 
about the applause, and, in some measure, despise the censure 
of the world ; secure that, however misunderstood or mis- 
represented, we are the natural and proper objects of 
approbation." 

When I endeavour," he goes on, " to examine my own 
conduct, when I endeavour to pass sentence upon it, and either 
to approve or condemn it, it is evident that, in all such cases, I 
divide myself, as it were, into two persons ; and that I, the 
examiner and judge, represent a different character from that 
other I, the person whose conduct is examined into, and 
judged of. The first is the spectator, who.se sentiments with 
reg.iril to my own conduct I endeavour to get into, by placing 
myself in bis situation, and by con.««idt*nng how it would appear 
fo me. when seen from that particular’ point of view. The 
second is the agent ; the person whom I properly call myself, 
and of whose con«iuct, under the character of a spectator, I 
was eodeavo'irirg to form some opinion. The first is the 
judge ; th- second the person judged of. But that the judge 
should every rc.<i)ect. be the same with the person judged 
of, IS 03 impos.'jiblo, us thut the cause should, in every respect 
be the same with the effect " 


Adam i:irnith wus thus loti to the idiu of what he called the 
impurtinl .spectator, ” from whose point of view our moral 
judgments are .pr^ iiounced. He distinguishes this point of 
view es that of - the man wiihin." whosa judgments are 
opposed to those of the ' ; without." An appeal, he 
lies from the opimoij.s of mankind to a much higher 
Iril.unal, t-* th^ tr.lmrMl . f own con'^cicn-.es. to that of 

themipi.Kr, imp.ir.u! rn-l wtU-i-.f-rn.-d evt/Hor. to that of 

coXet 


' Ibid.. p«rl III . rK«p ii 
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11. The Ideal Self.— Uow far this cooception of an “ im- 
partial apecUtor ” is valuable, and what exactly is to be meant 
by his " impartiaUty,” we cannot here discuas. I have given 
this reference to Adam Smith merely on account of the clear- 
ness with which he brings out the fact that our moral judgments 
involve a certain reference to a point of view higher than that 
of the individual who acts— an appeal, so to speak, from 

Philip drunk to Philip sober.*’ 

The point of view to which an appeal is thus “^7 

perhaps be most fittingly described as that of 
At early stages of development it corresponds to what Cunora 
described as “ the Tribal SeU.” The normal member of the 
tribe* may be said to be the “ impartial spectator to whose 
judgment the appeal is made. At more advanced stages of 
human development the nature of the Ideal Self becomes more 
complicated ; and we cannot discuss it eatisfactonly until 
we have considered the significance of the moral standard. 

In the meantime this much seems necessary in order to 
bring out the fact that in the moral judgment there is an appeal 
from the Universe of the individual consciousness to a higher 
or more comprehensive system. With this in view, we are 
now able to proceed to the consideration of the various theories 

of the moral standard. * 


12. The of Conscience. — Throughout this chapter, 

as well as some of the preceding, we have had frequent occasion 
to refer to conscience ; and it may be well at this point to 
explain more precisely the sense (or senses) in which this term 
is used. The term is derived from the Latin conscire, to be 
conscious (of wrong). The Greek <rw€l87jfri<:, the German 


* This may b© compared with the view of the " normal roan,” token 
by anch a writer as Dr. Simmel. A somewhat similar conception is 
contained in the theory of the standard of moral ^lue. given by Memong 
in his P 0 ychoU>giaeh-tihisch€ VnUrtuehungtn zur Wtrththeone. Koference 
may also b© made to his Sytltm der W^hthtorit. , , j . 

*Th© two chapters on “the Objectivity of the 
in Dr. G. E. Moore’s Ethicz should be consultod m connection with tma 

chapter. See aUo Rashdall’s book /• Conscitncz an 

the distinction between subjective and objeotiv© rightness see below. 

Book 11.. obap. vi. 
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(Jewissen, and the old KiiKliab limit, are sitnilar in meaning. 
Corxicieniia used to to employed almost indilT'Tcntly for 
conscience and for consciousness in general ; and in English, 
as in FreD'jh,^ the term conscience is occasionally found with 
the latter meaning. It is in this sense that Milton says, 
referring to the loss of his eyc-s, 

“ What supporU me doat thou aak * 

The conacienc- , Friend, to have lost them OTorpliod 
In liberty's defoaco, my nobto task, 

Of which alt Europe rings from side to side." 

But even here there is perhaps a certain imj>licatiun of a 
moral consciousness as there is also in Hamlet’s saying, 

" Thus cooBcience doth make cowards of us all." 

though hero it seems to nicati lilllc more than rclicction. In 
Chaucer’s description of the Prioress, where be says, 

" All was cooscieoce and tender heart," 
it appears almost to mean sousibility. But the definitely 
moral sense soon became established in English, especially 
under the influence of such writers as Butler. 

Even in the mor. , sense of the term, however, there is some 
ambiguity. It sometimos means a feeling of pleasure or pain, 
and especially a feeling of pain, accompanying the violation 
of a recognised princi[)le of duty. At other times it means 
the princijple of judgment by which wo pronounce one action 
or one Itind of action, to be nulu and another wrong. In the 
latter sense, again, it may ref-r to this principle of judgment 
as it appears in a partiful.ir individual or in a body of men. 
Such phrases as " the Non-Conforinist Conscience,” ” the 
Conscience of Europe,” and the like, illustrate this use of the 
term. 

We shall have to nake somr further comments on the nature 
of conscience, espe ially in dealing with the intuitional school 
of morals and with the social nature of the moral consciousness. 
But this much seemed necessary at present by wav of general 
explanation of the use of the term. 

‘ Malcbranche &ad sooi® other Froneb writcre use the term corwcienee 
more portiouierly In the eease of *••1/ cohm. 
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theoriks of the moral standard 


CHAPTER I. 

the development of ethical thought. 

1 Early Greek Ethics.— The problems of the moral Ufe 
have had a prominent place in men’s minds {rom the eartest 
which we have any clear historical records, borne 

HH?nd"?H{ Sf u? am faSr witht^ 

Ten ^.mmandments in rvhioh some of 

of right conduct were summed up by Moses in 

later orophctic utterances in that country ; but ^be 

whole^ tnie to say that reflective thought on Ethics, as on 

most ither scientific subjects, first took defimte shape among 

‘’'AttirUon however, was not strongly drawn to this subject 
till a considerable time after philosophical thought m geneml 

hid be^n S develop. The earliest thinkers among the 

GreeksXected their aUention chiefly to physical ‘nqmnes- 
^peciaui to the question. What is the world made of ? Two 
Bhvsical philosophers, however, do appear to have 
tiuihed^rfth som*i definiteness upon the «^bical problem mz 
Heraclitus (ctVe. 530-470 B.C.) and Democritus 4^^^^ 
BhC.), kno- as^he -P- fin^f 

oT^g^wh^ich afirwards developed inb, 

Stoicism and Epicureanism respectively. 

I For a more deUUod aoconnt of tho way in took place, 

refc^nce should be made to Sidgwiok*. H^Uyry of Slh*c^. 
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Heraclitus took Fire as his fundrvmeritAl physical princifde 
- i.e. the bright and dry — anti be seems to have regarded tliis 
as inccsflaotly atruggUng with the dark and inoi.^it princijile 
which is ofiposed to it. In the life of man he appears to have 
thoiiglit that this struggle can be found going on ; and the 
great aim of the moral life i.s to secure the victory for the bright 
and dry. “ Keep your soul ilry,” was with him the fun<lamen- 
tal moral law. Hence also the saying, so often quoted, that 
" the dry soul (or the ' dry light ’) i.s the best.” Thi.s opposition 
of the moist and dry— the “blood and judgment "'—runs 
through a very long period of philosophic thought. With 
Democritus, on the other hnno, the fundamental principle 
of morals seems to have been jileasure.* Hut there is no evi- 
dence that either of these philosophers made any attempt 
to develop his ethical ideas in a systematic form. 

2. The Sophists. — Parmenides and the Pythagoreans, and 
indeed to some extent all the early philosophcra, seem also 
to have touched, either in a purclv tlicoretical or in a more 
directly practical way, upon the ethical and political side of 
speculation. In fact, from r|uito an earlv period, philosojiliy 
among the Greeks seems to have come to mean a way of living 
as well as a way of thinking.* But it was that remarkable 
group of teachers known as the Sophi.-:ts (circ. irifLlOO B.C.) 
who seem first to have brought the ethical problem to tlie 
front. 

The aim of tliesc ic.ichcrs was to a birgc c.Ktcnt practical, 
i.c. it was the aim of preparing tlie young men of Athens to 
be efficient citizens. In instructing them in the duties of 

' " Hlwf ore Oiiise 

Whose blood and juilcoK-nl are so well rommiaclftl. 

That they are ri«it a pij-o for fortene^’s lingcrM 
To play what .stop mIip plea'-cs.'* 

On the viowa of Heraclitus. m-<. MurtufH L'a^hj (Jrttk rhthiophv. 
chap. HI., esp. § 

’ Not, however, seiisuc-us pi- .asuru. It was r.i:‘:. r i- .i'o of a'i.»a£ia. 
IVrhapa hit point of view nii^ht be compared walj tl at rejiri-^.iited in 
modern limea by Dr. Stanton Coit in a paper in Hind. DM Senes. 
Vol. XL, p. 324 

• Thus we hear of the ■* Parniemdean Life." of the I'v lhagore.vi nilei 

coiauct. ± 0 . 
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citizenship, they found it necessary to inquire into the Usis 
of political obligation and of social morality in general. This 
seems to have been done by them in general in a serious and 
candid spirit ; but, naturaUy enough, inquiries of this kind 
tended to be somewhat subversive of the older moral standards, 
and the more conservative minds were alarmed. 

This alarm found expression especially in the satirical drama 
of Aristophanes ; and as Plato also shared, to a considerable 
extent, the unfavourable view thus taken of the tendency 
of the sophistic teaching, the name of the Sophists has fallen 
into evil odour. Probably this is in the mam unjust— perhaps 
in pretty much the same way as the criticisms of such men m 
C arlyle and Ruskin on modem science were often unjust. 
The Sophisto were probably the most enlightened men of 
their day, and did more than any others to awaken the in- 
tellectual life of the city.* 

3. Socrates.— Socrates (470-399 B.C.) was closely associated 
with the Sophista, and indeed was regarded by Anstophanw 
as the typical example of them. He was distinguished 
however, from most of the others by the fact that he did not 
set himself up as a professional teacher, but rather regarded 
himself throughout his Ufe as a student of moral science 
When commended by the oracle for his wisdom, he 
that it consisted only in knowing his own ignorance. By this 
attitude he displayed, perhaps not more modesty (for his 
modesty was at least in part iromcal), but at least more 
earnestness than his feUow-Sophists. He was less of a dog- 
matist, because he was more clearly aware of the didicuity 

of the problem. , „ . , _ ^ 

The one point on which he was fuUy convinced was the 
unsatisfactoriness of the commonly received explanations 
of the moral life, and the necessity for a more scienUfic account. 
He believed that this was necessary, not merely for the satis- 
faction of speculative curiosity, but for the Bake of practical 
moraUty. For it seemed to him that there could no true 
morality which did not rest on a scientific basis. Virtue. 

* Refewno® may pro6Ubly b® mad® to the article, od the " Sophiet# ” 
end Soorat®. " in th® Eneydopadta Bnlanni£<i. 
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lie Raid. “ is knowlcdpc ” (or is iciVnrr). He believed that if 
any one fullv UD.lcrstood the nature of the moral end. he could 
not fail to pursue it. On the other hand, he conceived that if 
any one di«l not fuHy understand the nature of the moral end, ho 
could not he moral except by accident ; and this is not, in the 
full sense, moralitv at all. Whatever is not of knowledge is 8m.» 

As to the nature of the moral end, however, Socrates only 
professed to be an int^uirer. The view that he supgested 
seems soniotiincs to have leaned to Hedonism ;* but there is 
no reason to suppo-'C that he had explicitly developed any 
theory on the subject.* The fact that diverse schools arose, 
claiming him as master, seems to atTurd some evidence that 
his view had not been clearly defined. 

4. The Early Schools of Ethical Thought.— Immediately 
after the time of Socrate,^, ethical speculation bopun to run 
in separate .schonls, which with variations may be said to have 
!a.-»tc<l even down to our own day. The two most distinctly 
ptliical sf liool.s, among the followers of Socrates, were those 
of the Cynics and the Cyrenaics, which afterwards gave rise 
to tlio'-e of the Stni<s and Ki»ieureans, 

The ni'‘'nbc-r> of these schools f.rcd on points connected with 
the geiuTid character and influence of S<icrales. almost as much 
fts with bis speculative activity Ihe Cynics were struck 
n Itli his intlependonce and freedom from wunt : and they made 

' Thin in a o\ai:; 2 en\l»Mn. But lik^ Plato, 

irauttfiitH'ii Uukt {<• be tonip<*faio or witliout knoufr'ilga 

if* to be bv a kunt of intemj^fTaiioe or by a kind 

uf rowanin**. Me i*vfn wmt bo far a^ ♦♦ay tfial it la bettor to do 
wriHiu in*isl\ thiiH uiioofuit iou!-! V ; MUce llie former inyolve^i at 

lofist the kiH'ss of ('/. Zoilvr’B S‘>cral»fi find ikt SocratiC 

.^'cho ‘h, p 147. '1 fit* aoi iainl <>{ in (IrotCH Uu^toryo/ Ortect, 

Vi'\. \] . I ‘ ;v kI-o n (i rr< d to lolvan’ 

• In riatn's iV ho repn vont» •! tl* linitely putting forward 

fii- h a diM trine ; ftn<1 tli*To aro al-o intln utiunH of the name tendency 
in 'Tk .U' 

* < )iK' Hp* dk 'Mlh nni' h corifbb'nro alHiut the viowj^ of Socrates ; 

Bin e tlo'ro ib kIjII a ^oimJ dt-al of uncfttuint y with r< ganl to the etteni 
to uhn h hm vU'nn mfiy to bo fairly roj resent i-d in the Socratio 

! haloL'Ut ft of Plato. About the pn‘*‘CiU dtatn t.f opinion on tliis subject, 
Btu>l»*nU may be rcfuircil to the writings of Prof Pnrnet, A. E. 

'rtylnr. amJ otlicr* 
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this their fundamental principle. The Cyrenaics were more 
impressed bv his tact and Bkill in making the most of 
roundincs *The Cynics were thus led to asceticism, and the 
CyrenLl^s to Hedonism. These two tendencies oe^isted 

throughout almost the whole course of ethical speculation. 

6 PUtx) and Aristolle.-But in the meantime there were 
olbc/writers who made more definite effo s to 
ethical ideas with the general principles 

to ffet bevond the one-sidedness of opposirg schools. I lato 

(427-347 U C ) in particular, put forward a metaphysical view 

^ /♦V iorid unoii which ho endeavoured to rest his ethical 

of the world. « contained in what is known 

conceptions. Hi g Tvnes » He believed that the funda- 
as the theory of Ideas or 1> pes. tie uciie c 

S S 5 

„ f the {;:rHi;;.r;i7tte'"g^“o: 

dtT"n!"Ind he was accordiDgly led to analyao the virtues 

of tiie Citizen. carried this analysis further, and 

eveo^^vitera^conLerabi: part of his great work on Ethics 

. K.„„. U i. <l,n„.au, to -naer thi. .t in^loon™ 

has come to mean in Knglish ^ io our heads. Our 

llerkcley. and llun.e) lhat ex.sU or provi.ltd we re- 
word •• Meal ** curae.H ‘ not Tn «nrt?aUhath,w-picture. 

member that ho Which the cx.stenl world is but 

but rather the most real of all ^hmgs. t it » realiialion 

ra-rTa.!;Hr. “h';* ol^ .h^ cy. ato-e. 

pp. M ?•;„ Ethics was further developed by 

T JptJ.r7h;^bfj"o7C.o.K. di.aip.e-. 8a. hi. 
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ia the coutemplation of the philosopher, rather than in the 
active life of the citizen. 

The opposition thna introduced between the life of the philo- 
sopher and that of the ordinary citizen was furflior developed 
by the Stoics. They flourished at the time when the Greek 
City State was decaying, and were thus not able, as Plato and 
Aristotle had been, to see in the life of the citizen the type of 
an ideal self-realization. Hence they were led to seek for the 
highest form of human life in the perfect independence of the 
Sage, rather than in the activity of the good citizen. A similar 
tendency appears in the schools of the Epicurean.-? and Sceptics. 
It was only with the ailvent of Chri.stianity that it again 
became possible to conceive of an ideal kintrdom, of winch 
all arc members, ancl in which even the htimblcst citizen may 
parti( i[iate by faith, though unable to understand with any 
fullness the nature of the unity within which his life is passed. 

6. Medieval Ethics. — Mediioval ideas on Ethics* were much 
influenced by those of Plato and Aristotle, but partly also 
by those of the Stoics and by conceptions deriverl from 
Christianity. The more •eligious aspcctsS of morals were 
specially developed ; and a good deal of attention was also 
given to the application of ethical ideas to the guidance of 
the imlividiiiil life. Casui-trv owed its origin to the efiorts 
that were made m the latter direction. 

7. Schools of Ethics in Modem Times.— The development 
of Ethic.s .'I {;;<■, lorn times is consiilt raMv tuore complex, and 
%vc can onl‘. -oilirate s<ime of its main lines. 

Descartc.s i.s generally regarded as the founder of modern 
philosophy : but hi.s interests were tiiamlv metaplivsicnl. 
In Ktliics ho and his school did little more than develop the 
ideas of the Stoics. t<» which thev were specially attracted in 
conseijuer.ee of the ofipu->ifion between mind and bodv in- 
volved in tlu-ir juetaplivsics. 

In the meantime, however, a more muteriali.stic school of 
thought was gi.-wing up, led by (Jas«eti.ii an.! Hobbes (1588- 
1679), and the uiembcrs ».>f this school allieil tliemscdves rather 

' Th<-*e »r*- 'lealt with prcily fuDy la Sid»:wi, fa Unlory of Kthies. 
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with the Epicurean school of ancient times. Gassendi was 
definitely a disciple of Epicurus. Hobbes worked out a more 
independent line, regarding the attainment of power as the 
great aim of human life. 

Hobbes was opposed by the Cambridge Platomsts and by 
Cumberland, who endeavoured to bring out the more social, 
and at the same time the more rational, side of human nature. 
Out of their position was developed what came to be known 
as the Moral Sense School, represented by Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson. According to these writers we have an intuitive 
perception of the distinction between right and wrong, similar 
to the sesthetic perception of the distinction between the beauti- 
ful and the ugly ; but at the same time this perception is 
capable of explanation. It depends on the social nature of 
man. What is beneficial to society strikes one naturally as 
good ; what is harmful is instinctively regarded as bad. Ihis 
point of view forms a sort of watershed, from which several 

streams of tendency in ethical speculation emerge. 

Thus some writers tended to emphasise exclusively the fact 

that there is an intuitive perception of nght and 
of this came the Intuitionist School of Reid and his followers. 
Others were specially struck by the fact that the distinction 
between good and bad rests on a reasonaWe consideration 
of the resulU of action. Hence arose the Rational School, 
repreaenUd by Locke, Clarke, WoUaaton, *c. bne of 

thought may be said to have culminated m Kant , and, in the 
works of his immediate successors^ it gave nse to & 
view approximating to those of Plato and Aristotle Thisvie" 
afterwards passed into English thoughts the school of modern 
Idealism represented by Green, Bradley. 

Finally, some of those who were impressed by the teaching o 
the Moral Sense School were led to attach special importance to 
the fact that the good U that which is beneficial to society, or 
that which promotes human happiness. From this considera 
tionthe school of modem UtiUtariamsm was developed. 

These three schools— the IntuiUonisl, the Ratwnal, &iid the 
Utilitarian, were the main lines of 

until the schools of the modern Evolutionists and the gnat 
(Jennan Idealists arose. 



CHAPTER II. 

the types of ethical theory. 

1 Gen'‘ral Survey.— We are now able to take account of the 
leadinu tvoca of ethical thought that have emerged throughout 
the history of speculolion. lu details there is wide diversity, 
but in their broad ouiUres the types are. few and simple. 
Two tviic.<, in particular, come up ajiaio and again in the course 
(d clbual thougbl us upposiny points of view— the types 
r*‘ Oregon ted by Heraclitus and Democritus, Antistbenes and 
Aruslippus, ZiMio and Epicurus, Descartes* and Gasendi, 
CudwiTlb and Hobbes, Reid and Hume, Kaut and Bentham. 
This antithefrid may be rouchly expressed as that between 
those who lay the Jinph.i>is on rea.son and those who lay the 
cmplin^is on passion; but. as we go on, we shall have to 
endeavour to detinc it more precisely. 

Besides thc'^e opposing bools, however, we find throughout 
the course of ithieal speculatiou another point of view which 
may be described as that whi. h lays the I'mphasis on the 
con -;* • personality of man. rather than on any such abstract 
'• - ..ly a? reason or pas.-ion. This point of view does not 
.dually appear in oppo.-'ition to the other two, but rather as a 
view in which thev arc recoucil.-d and transcemled It appears 
chieily iu lie great spocul.itive thinkers who rise above the 
oppu.'itious of ll '* sclii'i>ls — sueh a,s I'l.ato and Aristotle, Hegel, 
.and one or two otliers • In rro-nt times, however, it baa come 

' Cf.ihnov rtn<l M»»l>'l>rnach“ rt iLo more ethical aspect of 

!he (. arti.sijn lio^il M.inifwL;it iTioru dei'niiieiv ih.m I'oscartca himself. 

' Spill i/:i ehmilil on Iho wh'‘lv to with them. Though a 

I '.irO-.-itiii. he fuliv the clcnu nt of truth in the point of view 

A «U‘*lv ft wrilcr a-. H"htv.-. -u.'l !i;i» I'eml view of tho bighcet gooJ aa 
heifia f'liiinl in the ’ hilelIo> ti.al I.mvo ij( (Jml,” is to a largo exteat a 
rei'T ) luetioii of the teacliing <>f P.Uo nn'l .\ri6lolle with regard to tho 
Si)vcu!.iliv,' I. do. A v<r_v ad'nirniilo account of his work will be found 
in ihc b,-ok on S in * I'AiU^tii iiftJ A’fAica/ PhfU. f'ifhy bv Pr. R. A. 
iViil. 
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out more distinctly as one school (or perhaps we should say 
two schools) side by side with the others— the school which 

may be broadly characterized as that of development. 

Besides these main positions there are a number of others 
that are more transitory and less recurrent-— such as the 
iDSthetic school, represented chieHy by the Moral Sense writers 
and Herbart ; the school of sympathy, represented by Adam 


Smith ; and one or two others. 

We must now try to make the main 

clearer. 


lines of contrast a little 


2. Reason and Passion.— It has already been indicated that 
the main line of opposition may be said to consist in the an- 
tithesis between reason and passion. \\e have seen that the 
human consciousness may be described as a L inverse or 
system, consisting, when we regard it from the 
of view, of various desires placed within a more or ess fully 

co-ordinated group. Now it is possible 
attention either to the separate desires existing within this 
whole or to the form of unity by which it coheres as a sj stem. 
We may regard human life as essentially a struggle between 
desires Leking gratiheation, or as the effort to bring tho.^o 
desires into subjection to the idea of a system. The antithesis 
between the two schools arises, in the main, from the .endency 

to lay emphasis on one or other of the.se sides. 

The one tendency is perhaps best represented by such a 
doctrine os that of'llumc, that " reason is and must always 
bo the slave of the passions/' .'.e. that reason can do noth m 
but guide the particular impulses to their gratification. hen 
this^view is taken, the chief good of life is almost incvitabl> 
conceived as consisting simply in the grati icatiou of the 
panicXr impulses as they arise. This is the view of the 
Cyrcnaics, and. in modified form, of the Hedonists in genera . 

The opposite view is that which recognizes some Law o wIikI. 
the particular impulses must be subjected, in order to bung 
tliL^into systematic form In the history of ethical thought, 
this law has generally been conceived as the luw of 
just as the attainment of the end of the 

has generally been thought of us pleanurc. But Hobbes 
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thought of the end of the desires rather as Power than as 
Pleasure ; end so also there have been thinkers who have 
thought of the law to which the impulses are to be subjected 
in some other form than as the law of reason. Hence we are 
led to state the opposition in a slightly different form. 

3. The Right and the Good. — It has been pointed out already 
that there are two main forms in which the moral ideal presents 
itself— as the Right and as the Good. We may think ot 
morality as conformity to a rule or standard, or as the pursuit 
of an end. Now the distinction between the two opposing 
schools of Ethics connects itself, to a considerable extent, 
with this di.stinction. It is on the whole true that the line of 
thinkers from Heraclitus, through the Stoics, to Kant, think 
of the supreme standard in morality as some sort of law, r^e, 
or imperative, from which we learn what it is rigrU to do; 
while the line of thinkers from Democritus, through the 
Epicureans, to Bentham, think rather of a Good (generally 
described ns H-appiness) at which men aim, and by reference 
to which their actions are to be praised or blamed. The two 
schools may thus be roughly characterised as those that take 
Duty and Happiness, rc.'pvi lively, as their standards. 

4. Duty, Happiness, Perfection. — If we describe the two 
opposing theories as tbo.se of Duty and Happiness, the term 
Perfection may appropriately be used to characterise the 
middle theory, which, to a large extent, combines the other 
two. 

It may be noted that these are not merely three different 
theories of the moral standard, but that different types of 
life errespond to thorn. It has been remarked of Kant that 
his life reminds us of the " Categorical imperative of duty,’’ 
which was for him the k< rnal of morals.* In like manner the 

1 Oiinl’s Cr»/icof Phil4>A<yf4hy t^f Vol. I.» p. Cftird (iuolo« 

in Ihiy coruvectioru the fono\\infi bumoroue Account of Kant from Heino. 
“ Tlirt Lfo of ImniaQUL-l Kant as hnnl to tloAt filio : bo had iiuiood ncilhof 
bf*' UMt Lintorv in tba proj^^r senso of iho wonls. He livc<l an abstract, 
nicchnnicul. b<'1or eKi.-^tence in a quiet, remote street of Konigs- 

biug, aci old city St tLe tiuitb eastern huutidni v of Germony. 1 do uOt 
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life of Bentham may be taken ae typical of the H'donUtio 
nosition— a Ufe spent in devotion to the improvement of the 

mechanical conditions of existence, the means 

The kind of Ufe that corresponds to Perfection would be best 

mpriente^ by such men L Plato and Aristotle, or by the 

modern Greek, Goethe. , Hpbrcws 

To some extent the three great peoples, 

Romans and Greeks, might be taken as representing these 
three idUls With the Hebrews the law of righteousness is 
supreme The Romans were aUo devoted to law. but in a 

'ment of personality. 

teU.vs that the great oloeV of that 

work ii» a lew pawionate an collec drinking. writing, lecturing, 

Immanuel Kant. ^ g ^ the nciclil>oura 

eating, walking. haU four when they ww Professor 

know that it muflt l>e ball PWi lour j 

Kant in hie gr^-y coat with J^eHue! udi.ch ie called after 

door, and move j. i ht times be walked up and do^ that 

f„7„.jl::rh>"“',rr^"' hk. .n f»age of 

Providence.” . y.i~ of the man and hie world- 

» Strange cont^t -j of Khnigeberg had 

destroying thought. Of a tnith. i have shuddered 

eny inkling of the meaning Ij^it the good people saw nothing 

before him as before an ead when bo passed at the appointed 

in him but a stings and set their watches.” 

hour, they gave him friendly gn-^‘ ••Bentham.” «ty» S*t 

‘ Bentham s p. 400 ), " was in truth neither 

Henry Maine (ffarfy //isro»-y / the word. Ho thconset- 

a jurist nor a P Jhon carefully examined, he may be 

not on law but on legislation . jj doubt his language seems 

aeon to be a legis ator '"„“XrSng moral phenomena ; in r^hty 

sometimes to imply that accortling to a working rule g.-ithered 

be wishes to alter or rearmnpe them 

from his reaeclions .ne the true ground of the cnliciams 

o.‘iu=™. - 

pp. 1«9 9 

ero. 
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6. Mixed Theories. — In contrasting these different views 
of the supreme standard in morals, it shoold be remembered 
always that many of the theories held by the most representa- 
tive writers cannot bo classed quite definitely under any one 
head, but rather represent combinations of the different views. 

Thus, even the Stoics may be said to stand midway between 
the theory of Duty and that of Perfection ; for though their 
ideal may be described as that of obedience to law, it is at the 
same time that of the attainment of the life of the perfectly 
wise man. The same applies to the Cartesians and to Kant. 
Again, in the Moral Sense School, the ideas of Duty end 
Happiness are to a large extent combined, as they are also, 
in a different way, in the views of Henry Sidgwick. The 
modem Evolutionists, such as Herbert Spencer, combine the 
ideas of Happiness and Perfection. And in many other 
ways the different theories have been united. 

As, however, we are not at present studying the history 
of ethical theory, but only its most typical forms, it is most 
convenient for us to consider the different views, as far as 
possible, apart. 


CHAPTER III. 

the standard as law. 


Part I. : The General Idea of Moral Law. 

1. Introductory crnv''eo^nt 

types of ethical - fundamental conception the idea 

with those that toke a To the race, as to the child, 

of Duty, first in the form of command- 

moraUty tends It is duly at a later 

nients. and regard thJ moral life 

stege of development t^ realization of our own nature, 
as a good, and Dnaiiy “ ^ those theories 

Hence it seems most natural P ^.^gfituess than on that 

rcro«^o::i?r 

are what we ha^ now to consider. 

Ethics -A good deal of con- 
^ 2. The Meaning of Ethicf. as well as in that 

fusion has been certain ambiguity in the word 

of ,;t;thIrefore. that we should try to under- 

^^d eraVS; tL sense in "Wch H^e. ^ be use^^ 

It has been customary ,a*» 

tUu-Ss -.K ;r.r.r.'i::,h .. .7 , 
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and, even in the case of the Medes and Persiansjthere is always 
a po.'ssibility that they may be changed) There is also always 
a possibility that the inhabitants of the country may disobey 
them ; and, as a general rulej they have no application at all 
to the inhabitants of other countries. \The laws of nature,* 
on the other hand, are constant, inviolable, and all-pervading) 

Tlhere are throe, respects, therefore, in which diflcrent kinds 
of law may be distinguished. Some laws are constant : others 
are variable. Some are inviolable : others are liable to be 
disobeyed. Some are universal : others have only a limited 
application.) The last of thc.'^e three points, however, is 
scarcely di.stingui.shable from the finst ; for what is universal 
is genernllv also constant and necessary, and vice versa. 
Consequcutlviit may be sufficient for the present to distinguish 
different kinds of laws as (1) changeable or unchangeable; 
(2) violable or invio!able4 though we shall have to return 
shortly to the third principle of distinction. CAdopting these 
two principles, wc might evidi-ntly have four different classes 
of laws — (1) Those that can be both changed and violated ; 
(2) Those that can be changed but cannot be violated ; (3) 
Those that can be violated but cannot be ^banged ; (4) Those 
that can neither bo changed nor violated,^ 

Of the lir.st and lost of these, illustrations have already been 
given. 

/Of ti e s'-iond aUo it is not difficult to discover examples. 
The la" . C:' the solar .«vstem, of day and night, seedtime and 
harvest anc all the virissitude.s of the seasons, are inviolable 
so long as certain conditions lust ; but if these conditions 
wore changed — s.iv, by the cooling of the sun, bv the retarda- 
tion of the earth's velocity, or its collision with some comet 
or erratic meteor— the law.s also would change with them.*) 


^ T pucli laws as lho60 lh:il arc in treatises on tbcorctical 

' flics. Tlu'^o laws c\!ate to tendencies that are operative through- 
out the whole of nature. St'c following note. 

* It niipht be urjrcd that all laws of nature are of this character* 
i.p. Iffttt they arc all hypothetical, depiTviing on the continuance of 
the pn-scnl cun.wtitution of iho iiniverso. This is true, unle^ thero are 
some i:\wft of such a kind that no ftvAteni of nature could exist without 
them. The consideration of this que>Htion, however, belongs to Meta- 
physics. 
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Again, Imost of the laws of political economy are of this charac- 
ter I They hold good of certain types of society, aud among 
men who are swayed by certain motives ; and within these 
limits -they are inviolable. But change the conditions of 
society, or the characters of the men who compose it, and in 
many cases the laws will break down. Such laws are some- 
times said to be hypothetical. They are valid onlv on the 
snpposition that certain conditions are present and remain 

“(Some^tliil^ophers' have thought that even the laws of 
mathematics may be of the above 

might be a world in which two and two would be equal to 6ve 
and that if a triangle were formed with the diameter of 
earth for its base and one of the 6xed stars for its 
three angles might not be equal to two right angles. but 
this appears to be a mistake. The laws of mathematics belong 

rather to the last of our four classes./ ^ 

(The laws of Ethics, howercr, must ^ th- whole be 
as belonging to the third class. They cannot be changed 
but they® may be violated.; It is trujj.^s^lu is . been 
sUted that the particular rules of morals may vary vsH 
d^^rent conditions of life ; but the broad principles remam 
always the same, and arc applicable not only to all ° 

men. but to all rational beings. If a spirit were to 
U8 from another world, we might have no knowledge of h s 

nature and constitution. We might f 

taste bitter or sweet to him, what he would judge to be hard 
or how he would be aflected by heat or sound or oo our^ 
But we should know at least that for him as for us the « hole 
is nreater than any one of its parts, and every event has a 
caL ; and that he. like us. must not tell lies, and 
wantonly destroy life.' These laws are unchangeable. The) 

can, however, be broken. 

* B.g. J. S. Mill. , . . 

* Tliis was tlic opinion of Gauss, for mstiiics. j goodness 

.Some theological J^from -an. 

wi ruT;VM'; MdUo o, 

chap. vii. 


t 
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Of course, we may speak of ethical principles which it is 
impossible to violate. An ethical writer, fur instance, may 
insist on the truth that every sin brings with it some form of 
punishment. This is a truth from which there is no escape ; 
but it is rather a metaphysical than an ethical truth. It is a 
fact about the constitution of the world, not a moral law. 
A moral law states something that ought to happen, not 
something that necessarily does happen. 

Moral laws are not the onlv laws that are of this character. 
On the contrary, the laws of every strictly normative and of 
every practical science are essentially similar. No one can 
make the fundamental principles of architecture, navigation, 
or rhetoric, in any way different from what they are ; though 
in practice any one who is williug to take the consequences 
may defy them. No doubt the rules of these sciences might 
require modification if they were to be applied to the inhabi- 
tants of another planet than ours ; and even on our own planet 
they ate not absolutely rigid. / A style of building which is 
suitable for Iceland would scarcely be adapted for the Tropics. 
The navigation of the .Mississippi is different from that of the 
.Vtlantic. And the oratory which would awake the enthusiasm 
of an Oriental people might move an Anglo-Saxon audience 
only to derision. 

Still, it is possible in all these sciences to lay down broad 
general laws which shall be applicable universally, or at least 
applicable to all conditions under which it is conceivable 
that we should wish to apply them — laws, indeed, from which 
even the particular modifications required in special eaaes 
might be deduced. 

For e.Tamplc, we might take it as a principle of rhetoric that 
if au audience is to be moved to the performance of some 
action or the acceptance of some truth to which they may be 
expected to be di-iinclincd, they ought to be led up to the point 
by an easy transition, from step to step, beginning with some 
things that are obvious and familiar, and in which their 
affections are naturally engaged. From this it might be at 
once inferred that the character of such an appeal ought to 
vary with differeut audiences, according to the nature of the 
objects to which their experience has accustomed them, 
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to the intensity of the feelings which have connected themselves 
with these objects, and to the average rapidity of their intellects 
in passing from one point to another. The law is constant ; 

it is only the application that varies. ... , 

The science of logic gives us a still more obvious instance of 
such laws. The rules of correct thinking cannot be changed, 
though the particular errors to which men are most liable may 
vary with different objecU of study, different languages, 
and different habits of mind. In this case also, as m Lthics, 
the laws cannot be changed, but may be violated. 

It may be urged, no doubt, that some at least of the laws of 
logic are applicable only within certain hypothetical limits 
Some of them, for instance {viz. those commonly dlscu.^bed 
under the head of Formal Logic), depend on the admission 
of the principles of identity, contradictmn. and excluded 
middle ; and it may be maintained that there are ob|ccts to 
which these principles are not strictly apphcablc. But this 
point is too subtle to be more than merely hinted at in this place. 

It may be weU to add also that the distinction between laws 
which can and cannot be violated, like other distinctions of 
the same sort, must be interpreted with some care, and not 

pressed too far. / in a sense it is possible to 
law. t.e. we catf evade the conditions under which it holds 
In a sense also It is not possible to violate a moral law. To act 
wrongly is. as we shall see. to be in contradiction with our- 
Belves • and “ a house which is divided against itself cannot 
stand ” Similarly, even the law of a nation, if it is a real law, 
cannot be violated. Punishment may be aaid to be the open 
eipreasion of this impossibiUty. The violation recoils upon 
the perpetrator, and annihilates him and his act. 

3 Is Must bo, and Ought to be.-The distinctions expressed 

in the preceding section may be conveniently 

Ling that some laws express what some what mull be 

(or shall be), and some what ought to be. 
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What we call laws of nature are simply general statements 
about what is. The law of gravitation simply states that 
bodies tend to move in certain ways relatively to one another. 
Even the laws recognised in the more abstract sciences are of 
this character. The law of demand and supply simply states 
that, as a general rule, prices tend to adjust themselves in 
particular ways.* 

Laws of nations, on the other hand, state what mu3t be, i.e. 
what is bound to be unless certain penalties are incurred. 
Atoms and prices do not and cannot violate their laws, so long 
as the appropriate conditions hold. Their laws are nothing 
but statements of the way in which certain occurrences 
uniformly take place under certain conditions. Human 
beings, on the other hand, may and do violate the lews of their 
country. But the law states that they must not do so, and 
attaches penalties (or sanctions) to the doing of it. 

A moral law, hnally, is a law that states that something 
o\u)ht to be. It is the statement of an Ideal. Thus, if a 
Government decides to enter upon a war which is known by 
the citizens to be unjust, some of the soldiers may feel that 
it is wrong to serve, i.e. that it is contrary to their ideal of 
what is right in conduct. Here they come in conflict with 
what they recognise as a moral law. Nevertheless, they 


we have the two words *holl and ought, where they have only sollen, 
winch corresp.nds rather more clo.sclv to thall than to ought, Hegel'a 
objection* to the use of the word aollen {Logic of Utgtl, Wallace'* Trans. 
Iftt ion, p. 1 1 ) seem to be due chielly to the fact that it suggests ( I ) some- 
thing future. 03 oppo-*e<l to what is actually realised, (2) something com- 
manded by an exu-mal authority. The EnglUh word ouaht seems to 
be .n“e from Ixitli thoup defects. 

' It has already been in<licat«l {nolo to Introduction, chap, i.), that 
there M a sense iii which the principles of the more abstract sciences may 
bo said to be normative— that theoretical a.«tronoroy may be said to 
state the laws according to which the planets ought to move, that geo- 
nietry may bo said to state the laws that ought to hold in a perfect 
nanglo or cm k-. and so forth. But •' ought •' m this sense meanTthat 

are realised; and the 8igm6ranc6 of the sciences Ues in the fact that, 
m the concrete woiid of experience. lli«y either do approximately bold, 

conditions m the actual constitution of things 
iu m.d ^ prmcip e. are not of this nature. If all men were to 
|o mad. th. principle* of carrot thinking would still bold as before 
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must not desert ; i.e. they will be shot if they do. Here there 
is a law of the State. Suppose they do desert and are shot, 

they die by a law of nature. 

4 . T hfl Categorical Imperatave. — We are now in a position 
to un3S^Stand tL^p^tant conception which was 
by Kant with reference the moral law. He said that rt 
was of the nature of'atategorical imperative. The 
of tbia-may readily be made apparent. All laws which are 
not simply expressions of natural uniformities may be said 
to be of the nature of commands. The laws 
commands issued by the government, with penalties attached 
to the violation of them. Moral laws may also (subject to a 
cerUin qualification) be eaid to be commands, though we are 
not yet in a position to consider how they are issued. 

Now commands may be absolute in their character, or subject 
to quaUficitnm: ^ The laws of a nation are laws that we must 

obey, unless tae are prepared to Buffer ' 

ohJience. Again, the fundamenUl principles of ° 

may be eaid to be of the nature of commands or rules . but 
the commands which are thus laid down are appbcable only 
to rhetoricians. The laws of architecture, in like manner, 
apply only to those who wish to construct sUble, commodi^s. 
and beautiful buildings. ' Some of the lawsof^htical economy, 
again, are neither constant nor universal, ^y 
stant ; for they may vary with different 
They are not universal ; for they are appbcable only to those 

who^ wish to produce wealth. Even the laws 

are not universal. They apply only to those who wish to be 

self-consistent.* Now a man may reject this ^ ® ^ 

say. with Emerson,* “ Suppose you of 

what then !” “A fooUsh consistency is the hobgoblin oi 

little minds adored by Uttle statesmen and 

^vioeT With consistency a great soul has simply nothing to 

. I of courso hero that logic ie Some lo^c^lne 

.cienoo, Uyiog down tb« of ft oit.ier os an 

have treatod the .ubject m a ‘bAerent way. rog ^ 
ordifiary poiitiFo ecioDoe. or aa an art. or ae a comoiuav, 

* Eaaay on *' 8elf-R«UaDoe.“ 
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do.”‘ Such imperatives as these, therefore, are merely 
hypothetical.* They apply only to those who adopt the 
end with which the particular normative science is concerned. 

The laws of Ethics differ from all other laws in being not 
hypothetical, but categorical. It is true that Emerson's 
paradox about consistency has been cupped by that of the 
preacher who bade us, “ Be not righteous overmuch.”* But 
if this ma.xitn is to have any intelligible meaning, we must 
understand the term “ righteous ” in a somewhat narrow sense. 
It cannot be taken to mean that we should not, to too great an 
extent, do what we ought to do. This would be a contradiction 
in terras. If we arc not to be too fanatical in the observance 
of particular moral rules, it must be in deference to other moral 
rules or principles that are of a still higher authority. The 
supreme moral princijile, whatever it may be, lays its comifiand 
upon US absolutely, and admits of no question. What we 
oiiijhl to do We ought to do. There can be no higher law by 
which the moral imperative might be set aside. 

There are, indeed, some other laws which might seem to 
bo scarcely less absolute, because they relate to ends that 
every one naturally seeks Thus, every one would like to be 
happy ; and con.'^oquently if there were any practical science 


' No doubt Km»Tson ie rtferring hi-ro to coosiatenev in actioa, ratbot 
tb»»n to oyij:.i6teaky iu thought. lJut tho aarap nttght bo said of the 
latter undt r certain > ” In onler to think at all,” as Braillov 

eaya ' App*iirance aiid Umlily), must eiui>j<'it your.silf to a Htanil- 

arJ ] hitJtiiig 1*4 a g ifiip, an 1 ” if you sit dosen to the g.xrap, there ia 
i>} vray of |'l i;. mg.” So tin* l.-vwa of morality mav be said to 


only oil'} 

# ^ 

< ''(latiluto the r-jl-a ol ibp Kamo. But iho latl^r is a 
luuil b« always [’tayifiK. U e may take a holiday from tiunJdna. and 
feel or d/cara iimt -ad. mi l thoro is nothin»' in tho laws of thinking 
to prevent th.s. M.ir.ihly. on tho other hand, clairns a universal juris- 
■li> tinn. It 13 not .1 rule of tho ight that you must aiwuvs be ihinkmg ; 

but It iH a rule . f action that you must alw.ivs bo donig what ia right 
in V\i' \ ' u ® 


Ibat Ke 


* a> nni''o of 

i !i \ poilK't I' /k! 

> orv ]>.. ‘ and hyr* i u* a) 

ru'i' to u-hich tL'*^ an* •ibto. 

^ ^ St* flitn’e ./ p. -nS. 

bo biApfv/ to U* thp Vf«rdict oron of 

addt. ID ail Affid . * oot to^ rood 


y ure thus bs^pothotical id 
to conciitioa® under 

ttjth rrjjard to tho en<t with 

Bo gooa ti you would 
worldly prudorjk© : but it 
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of happincBB, every one would be bound to follow its .awa. 
Accordingly, Kant caUed auch lews assertonal,^ because 
although they depend on the hypothesis that we seek for 
happiness, yet it may be at once asserted of every one that he 
dow seek this end. Again, intellectual perfection is an end 
which a rational being can hardly help desiring. There is 
probably no one who would not, if he could, have the penetra- 
tion of a Newton, or the grasp of a Shakespeare or a Goethe^ 
Hence if there were any science that taught how euch perfection 
is to be attained, its laws would have at least an almost univer- 

*^Still^ even such laws as these are not quite parallel to the 
laws of morals. Their universality, if they are universal, 
depends on the fact that every one chooses the end to which 
they have reference ; whereas the laws of morals apply to aU 
men irrespective of their choice. If, indeed, happiness could 
be shown to be necessarily bound up with virtue, and unhappi- 
ness with vice, then the obligatiori to 

happiness would have the same absoluteness as the obligation 
to obey the moral law ; but only because these two things 
would then be identical. In like manner, if we were to accept 
quite literally the view of Carlyle, that all intellectual perfection 
has a moral root, so that a man’s virtue is exactly proportiona 
to his intelligence, in this case also the laws of intellectual 
perfection would become absolute, but only because they 

would bccoiD6 iDorttK «... % « *1 

The moral law, then, is unique. It is the only categorical 

'“’iJp ul'^this point, I have, so far as possible, been following 
the account M Kant. There are. however, two points on 
which some slight criticism, or at least caution. seemH to be 

somewhat misleading to describe the moral l-iw as an 
impLtive. At least it can only be so described un a certam 

doe. not entirely «>cept the virw indicted ebote. 
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view of its nature, which will have to be further considered. 
To call it an imperative or command is to represent it as being 
of the nature of a must rather than of an ought. It should 
rather be described as based on an ideal. 

(2) In saying that it is categorical, we must remember that 
all that can at present be seen to be categorical is the principle 
that we must do what is right, when we know what it is. 
It remains to be seen whether it is possible to lay down any 
rule for the determination of what is right. If there is any 
such rule, it will be categorical ; but it may turn out that there 
^ none. In the latter case, it is somewhat misleading to speak 
of a categorical imperative. 

With these general remarks on the nature of moral law, we 
may now proceed to ask what exactly the law is which is thus 
categorically imposed. 

Part II. : Various Conceptions of tde Moral Law. 

6. The Law of the Tribe. — We have already seen that the 
earliest form in which the idea of law presents itself is that of 
the law of the tribe, or of the chief of the tribe.* But this is 
soon felt not to be categorical. It often comes into conflict 
with itself ; and the reflecting consciousness demands something 
more consistent. At the best it furnishes a must, rather 
than an ought ; and the free man soon rebels against such 
government from without. 

6. The Law of God. — It is a stage higher when the moral law 
is distinguished from the law of the land, and regarded as a 
principle which owes it.s authority, not to any man or body 
of men, but to Cod or the gods. The best known instance 
of such a set of laws is to be found in the Ton Commandments 
of the Jews. But these also may come into conflict, and 
require qualification. Besides, the moral consciousness soon 

‘ An Ulustrntion of this form of Irw, in comparatively recent timue, 
may ho found in the woll-knovm saving of tho HiKhland wife, when hor 
husband woa at th- Un>t of tho gallows. — “ Go up, Donald, my man ; 
tho I.aird bids yo.” Contrast this with tho attitude of Axitigone, relerrod 
to 03 p. 00. 
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beping to ask on wl,at authority the divine law rests. Tf it 
rest merely on the command of powerful sui.crnatural beinps. 
it is still only a must, not an ouftht. If God is not Himself 
rnditeous, His law cannot be morally bindinp mere y on account 
of His superior power. But to ask whether God is 
is to ask for a law above that of God Himself, and by which 
God may be judged. Hence the law of God cannot be accepted 

as final. 


7 The Law of Nature.— lu order to get over this difficulty 
the view has sometimes been taken that the most fundamental 
law of all is that which lies in the nature of things^ 

Ethics, in particular, the conception of nature puns 

a very prominent part. The Greeks understood by nature 
the e.ssential constitution of things underlying their casual 
appearances. It was in this sense, for instance that the 
Stoics used their famous phrase to “ live according to nature 
(vivere convenimter nature). In modern times also, cspeciall) 
in the latter part of the seventeenth and the greater part o 
the eighteenth centuries, much was made of the idea of natural 
law I’erhaps in Ethics one of the most striking applications 
of this conception is to be found in the system of Sanuje 
Clarke (167D*172‘.0- Glarke held that certain diflerences and 
relations between things are inherent in their very nature, 
and that any one who observes them in a careful and un 
prejudiced way will become aware of these differences and 

diflerences, relali-.n-s. and proportions of things both 
natural and moral, in which all unprejudiced 
naturally agree, arc cert.ain, unalterable, and n a I in the 
thiiiffs themselves.”* To the laws of nature thus discovered 
*■ the reason of all men everywhere naturally and neccs.«anly 
absents, as all men agree in their judgment 
whiteness of tlie snow or the bngl.tness of the sun ^ i t* 
from the.se different relations of diflerent things t h^** " ^ 

sarilv arises an agreement or disagreement of some thnv, 
wUh or a"fi.n 03 , or unf.tnosa of ,he «,.,h.at>o„ of 


^ SfUurai pp n ft. 


s Ihid., p. W. 
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d.fcrent thing, or diHereot reUt.ons, is “ P '^“1“ 

that there is such a thing as proportion in 

metic, or uniformity or diSornuty in comparing together the 

of .h. celebrated d^trine of 
•• the UtDe^a of thinRs.’* But m all etatementa of tli.a sort, 
taken as the basis of moral theory, there seems to be an obvious 
confnuon involved, rrhere are certainly lav^s in nature 
but these as we have noted, arc simply statements of the uni^ 
Lm way. in which thing, occur and »uch law. 

Quite as much in what is evil as m what is ^ood The ^estruc 
Ln of a buildinp by the explosion of a bomb is as much m 
accor.lance with the fitness of thiut-'s, as deduced from the 
laws of nature, as the movements of the planetary ^ 

Fitness in any sense iu which it can serve as the basis of moral 
fheori:.; ’ musi be fitness for something-^.e it must uivoWe 
some reference to an end or ideal ; and no alchemy can e ^ 
extract this out of the mere observation of natural laws, 
'[’he unalysi.s of the " is,” in any such sense as this, can ne\cr 

yiehi an “ oiiizht . 

• iHiTitrutinc this confusion. n-fereii'O may 

••N.-i.n«” (m I '(• hNiav* en llrh-}i-»,) is m ill worth rcadmE. 

.. " V,..,!' ,1 , 1. .r,„. > 1 ,,. . ....(...ion, < /- il... - fr.iir.plr. 

».7 I.,- Ko.o,.„u.ls Ktln.-il rKd:^yphy 

St. phi n- fomm. nt on Clarke's d.) xnnr {h^M IL.ujht tix tht 
Fv,h'. vol n. p. 7) msy ho north notinnc hero 

“ \n i.livious dilUruit v.” h- s.ays, - ai.ih rli. s all rcasomtii; of this class 
ov,-n m Its .n....t r-r.r.nl ..hapo. The .l...r,nc tn.i-l.t. un thy cenera 
a.^iuniti.iu. of CiarkoV ,.W.l..>ophc. Ihi appln able to ^ 

N iiur.' ‘ hilt M . iir. elv to h.* ina lo applicable to tho neir-il law. t.rcry 
scu-n.p'ii^ fiotentiallv .V.hi. .Mo from n «m,-vll number of primary truths. 

1 k'h f.ir . sample, a hi-mu of suni -i. uT knonh-bo inuht construct 
a complete 'ii-ory of hum in nature, of «v»m h ov.-ry proposition wouin 
ho .-ithcr self evident .r rigorously ilerhe ihlo from self evident axioms. 
Su' h tiropo-itM-ms wo-ild rake the ftirm of laws in tho scientific, not m 
the nil. nil. «eni.e . the .• .pula would be ' m.' not ‘ oucht ' ; the aencral 
formula luM all oirii do s ■ and sr., not ' th-m Bualt d.) so *ud so 
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Similar doctrinaa to that of Clarke, have frequently been 
put forward, even in quite recent timea but they all ecem to 
labour under the same fatal defect. 

8. The Moral Sense.-If the laws of nature or the \av.s of 
God are to yield us moral principles, it must be because they 
in some way appeal to our own consciousness, because we in 
some way feel that obedience to them or observance of them 

serves to reaUse an ideal which we bring with us ^ 

obvious way of making the connection between such externa 
principles and our own minds is to say that we have a natural 

Leling which leads us to approve some things 
S others. We are thus led to the conception of the moral 

^^This point of view, like most others in Ethics, has had a long 
history It connect^ itself essentially with the Greek view of 
t^hc^dLtity between the llouutiful and the Good. In Greek 

used habitually either for beauty - f- " o 1 
excellence Thus, the Stoic maxim, ayadhv rb ^a\oy, 

means that only the beautiful (i.e. the morally excellent) is 

similar view has frequently appeared in 
Thus, the philosopher Herbart in.^isted strongly on the identitj 

The lanaueae which he usm about iho moral law is. in 

“• 'Er 

be4.me t jijy^tretes the other error of coiifoumhng uiorul Uw wMh 

It- 
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of Goodness with Beauty, and definitely treated Ethics as a 
part of iEsihetics.* The conception of a kind of feeling, 
like ajsthetic feeling, accompanying the moral judgment, 
comes out also in some of the writers of the school known as 
the Cambridge Platonists, e;.pecially in Henry More. But the 
writers who are specially known as the representatives of the 
idea of a moral sense are Shaftesbury (1G7 1-1713) and Hutche- 
son {1691-1747)*. 

“ Should one.” says Shaftesbury,* “ who had the counten- 
ance of a gentleman, ask me, ‘ Why I would avoid being nasty, 
when nobody was pre.'^ent ? ’ lu the first place I should 
be fully satisfietl that he himself was a very nasty gentleman 
who could ask this question ; and that it would be a hard matter 
for mo to make him even conceive what true cleanliness was. 
However, I might, notwithstandmg this, be contented to give 
him a slight an.swer, and say, ‘ ‘Twas because 1 had a nose.’ 
Shoulil he trouble me further, an<l ask, ‘ What if I bud a cold 1 
Ur what if naturallv I had no such nice smell ? ' I might 
auswer perhaps, * Tliat I cared as little to see myself nasty, 

for irwt.'kiKo, his Scienet of Eduenlion, rci'ently trRa'«lated by 
Mr. onr) Mre. F*'lkm ; and rf Un.'^un'juol'B IhMnry of JCMhttxrt, p. 309. 
\Vf tiiftv a!«u) n’fcr, in this rorm otiojt. lo tho naying of Ruskm, Tn.st« 
is not only a part and an ind>-i i»{ morality ; it ia the only morality. 
TIk' lirii ami li-i und -losoal trial ipir.'.tion to any living cmituru is. 
■ U l.Ht ilo vou like 7 T' li me wbat vou like, and 1 will tell vou what 
TOM ar*'*.* nrtii ftlHO Atlara Smitb'9 Throry oj 

ih^ yjornl Tart iV.. v 11,, and cj. tbo saying of Aristotle 

rtl i»yt*. B<Mik 1., tlnr ui„ § />. 

^ «Sh<ift4*r4ltary ih t)i** fi ’ifut' r o( this school, siiii its subsequent 
dcvrlc»pni»-iil uafi dut* ilurlly io Mtjt. hfson. Seo Sul:;wH k’H Ih^tory 
oj y.lhxrs. }>j). IHliiMi and U is ssunely ni'ocs^;iry to f'oint out 

that ih** ri)iMiun>; of th** ttTm ** hero is difforoiu from 

thrtl in uhuh wo of iho of lasU*, tou« h. sinlit, otc. The 

lailor *’ Hru^vA ’ an* « simply with the 5p|irohofu*niii of p^^rticular 
qij»ilirH'8 uf ob]oi Im ; wtirreas tho mural son>e or the SfiHC of bi*auty 

.»r» h qoiIi?H*s. The ni<-innig of calljng it a moral 
m merely imply that it is an faculty of juii^rnu’iit. 

Simd^irly. w** nu_:I»l H«y that ths» judirrmuit^ nf the epicure or of the tea- 
I'l'si'T r»*:*t upon H ; but it not on the tncro “sense of tasto ** 

that Buch juiitmfnts n tliey involro a AfanJard a» well as an 

apprrhf'ti.sx'in. 

• ^ tcT t/l(trA, * 

Fart III., fcicl. IV. 


Au Kis.ay on the rreednrn of Wit atn! II ii incur/' 
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as that others should see me io that condition.’ But what 
if it were in the dark ? ^Yhy even then, though I had neither 
nose nor eyes, iny sense of the matter would still be the same , 
my nature would rise at the thought of what was sordid . 
or if it did not, I should have a wretched nature indeed, and 
hate raysclf for a beast. Honour myself I never could ; 
whilst I had no better .«ense of what, in reality, I owed rnyself, 
and what became me, as a human creature.” ” Much in the 
same manner,” he goes on, ” have I heard it asked, U hy should 
a mail be honest in the dark 7 What a man must be to ask this 
question, 1 won’t say.” And so on. Shaftesbury is thus led 
to conceive that to be virtuous is to be a “ virtuoso,” that a 
cultivated taste is our only guide. ‘‘To philosophise in a 
just signification is but to carry good breeding a step higher. 

The plausibility of this point of view arises chiefly from the 
fact that in a well-developed character the habit of obedience 
to the iivjrd la»v becomes n second nature, so that the choice 
of the right an.l Ttie avoidance of the wrong passes almost 
into a kind -d instinct. From ibis point of view it may quite 
ri'ditly be maintained that the moral sense is a kind of tasted 
But it must be remembered that the sense of beauty, as well 
as the sen.'^e of rightne.^s. is capable of being e.vplained and 
justified. Though it is commonly said that ‘‘ there is no 
disputing about tastci.” yet we do habitually dispute about 
thorn, and [)ronouaco tbcn\ to be right or wrong. I he moral 
taste, then, is so far quite analogous to the asthetic taste, 
anti it may be quite correct to refer to it as a sense.* But since 


* U"iiiC llie term ** taatf," of course, in that Brcontlary sense in which 
we Break of “ gooil Ubto." It in uot a tasto like that which 
apprehends flavour, but a tasto like that of tl.e tea-taster (who. hv the by, 
ie properly toa-Bmea«r). who judges tbo qualities of teas by a kind of 

iTitiiitivo perception. . • . n 

■ 111 thirconnection it may be note! tl.at even complex ii. -Hoc^al 

pro.eases after long 

intuitive perception*. A man who le highly slunt.l in any art tceme 
lo Bce at a glance what requires to be done on any 

we do not i^stulate a tense in eucli ■•aws. because we know that the judg 
menu of tb^ expert rest in reality on mtioiial Rroimds (thom-b 
he mitfht not be able to pivc any clear nceount of the groun.is of b'B ot^ 
ludarmnt). An illustrition of a aimilar fact may be found in LoH 
MawUcid’e advice to a men of prn tical pood Bcn.se. who, bemg appoiDled 
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It is not simply an inexplicable sense, but is capable of a 
rational explanation, no ethical theory can be regarded as 
thorough which simply treats it as a sense and does not en- 
deavour to explain it. n i u 

Moreover, what can be explained can usuaUy also bo 

criticised. When the sense of beauty, for instance, has been 
explained, it is possible to criticise the sense of beauty as it is 
found in particular individuals; and to determine that the 
®3thetic taste of some men is good, while that of others is 
defective. Similarly, when the moral sense is explained, it 
will naturally be possible to pass judgment on the moral t^tes 
of different individuals and even of diSerent ages and nations. 
For these reasons, then, a system of ethics which simply rests 
content with the idea of a moral sense, can scarcely be regarded 
as satisfactorv. 

As a matter of fact, indeed, the moral sense was not accepted 
either by Shaftesbury or by Hutcheson as a sufficient basis 
for Ethics. They both sought to explain it as due to the nature 
of man os a social being. They both thought that what a 
cultivated moral taste approves is that which is beneficial to 

governor ol a colony, bad to preside in iti Court of Justice, without 
preTioiia judiciftl praotico or educatioa. Thft was to give 

hi 8 dcciftiOD boldly, for it would probably bo right ; but never to ^venture 
on aodiRtiing for they would almost iafalilbly be wrong. (MiU s 

Logic, Book II., chap, iii., § 3). 

In such a case tbo rcoeorw of the action arc latent ; but no one would 
doubt llial rcoflons could be found. So in the moral life Ibe good man 
Bcems lo ftce instinctively in many cafes wbnt ho ought to do, and 
frequently could not give any r'^osun. It ie thia fact that makes it appear 
as if there were some sp»'cial moral aonso ** involvofl. 

But the truth is that even intell<*ciua! insight depends, from this point 
of view, on a kind of develop^-*! intoition. Everything that wo really 
know, we know hy dircv'tly lo4>king at it, rather than by arguing round 
about it. All the thinking in the world/* a« Goethe said, does not 
hrin^ to thought ; we nni^t right by nature, 60 that good thoughts 
mav come to us, like free children of God, and cry ‘ Here we are/*’ 
So it is with moral perception It depends on a developed senee or 
intuition, but not an unintelligible 6en?c, or one destitute of inner prin- 
ciple. ** Our instinctive knowledge,'* r.«ys Mach (SciVwce of Altchanics, 
Chap I , Beet, ii.), '* leatls us to the prin *iple which explait^s that know* 
le<lge itself* and which is in iU turn corroborated by the existeoce of 
that kojv ledge/* So it it with our in^tiuetive morabty. 
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flociety as a ^vholc, what tends to bring about '* the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number.”* All that they urged was 
that it is not necessary to reflect upon this principle, since it is 
naturally embodied in any cultivated taste. 

But, of course, in morals we want some principle which will 
apply generally, not merely to those of cultivated taste ; or at 
least we require to know definitely what it is that constitutes 
a cultivated taste, in order that it may be developed, as far as 
possible, in all mankind. In this way the moral sense differs 
from the artistic sense. A man who is deficient in the latter 
may be a respected member of society ; but the man who lacks 
the former is condemned by all who have it. It is this authori- 
tativeness of the moral sense that is not suflBciently brought 
out when it is regarded as analogous to the sense of beauty. 

9. The Law of Conscience. — Bishop Butler (1602-1752) was 
strongly impre.ssed by the unsatisfactoriness of the view of 
Shaftesbury in this respect ; and he endeavoured to remedy 
the defect by substituting the idea of Conscience for that of the 
moral sense. In itself this is but a slight change ; but by 
Conscience Butler understood something considerably different 
from what Shaftesbury had meant by the moral sense. Butle^ 
thought of human nature as an organic whole, containing 
many elcinentsi some of which are naturally subordinate to 
others. Thus, there are in our nature a number of particular 
pas-sions or impulses which lead us to pursue particular objects ; 
but ail tbe.'^e are naturally subordinate to Self-love, on the 
one hand, and to Benevolence, on the other ; t.e. it is natural 
for us to restrain or guide our passions with a view to the good 
of ourselves or of others. But there is a certain principle 
in human nature which is naturally superior even to Self-love 
or Benevolence. This is the principle of reflection upon the 
law of rightness ; and this is what Butler understood by 

Conscience. * r . 

He regarded this principle as categorical, on account ol lt^ 

place in the human constitution. ” Thus that principle, by 
which we survey, and either approve or disapprove our own 


‘ T)u» pbra«^ waw ttccunlly iisn-d by llutclicftOfi, 
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benrt. temy-or, and actions, ifl not only to bo considered as what 
is in its turn to have some intlucnce ; which may be said of 
every jiassion, of the lowest appetites : but likewise as being 
Huperior ; as from its very nature manifestly claiming 
superiority over all others ; inaoiiuich that you cannot form a 
notinn of this facMlty. conscience, without taking in judgment, 
diioctinn, hiiprrintendency. This is a constituent part of the 
irlea. that is. of the faculty itself : and to preside and govern, 
from the very economy and constitution of man, belongs to it. 
Hail it strength, as it has right, had it power, as it has manifest 
authority, it wouhl nb>olutely govern the worhl.’'‘ 

\S hen we ask, however, what is the nature of this authorita- 
tive principle, two dilTrrent views peem to [»resent themselves. 
According to one view, it is simply an inexplicable faculty 
which we find witiiin us, by wliicli hiw.s are laid down. .Ac- 
cording to another view, it is an intelligible authority wliose 
comrimnds can bo uuder>tutid by ruti»)iml rellection. It is 
nut ([into clear in whn h of these two ways I’utler thought of 
ronsci' i.eo ; but among tlio.se who followed him the two views 
began to be <I'-;irlv distiiigui>lied. The former view is that 
which is generallv known as Intuitionism, in the narrower 
sense ; the other is tl^^ view of a law of Heason. 

10. Intuitionism.— Intuitioniem • may be described generally 
as the ilic' r} that actions are right or wrong aceonling to their 
nwii iiitrinsK' imicTc, and not in virtue of any ends outside 
t licrii.-^clves w inch U -v tvi.d to rcali.-e. Thus, truth-speaking 
\oiild he r< L!arilc'l .1 a liutv, not tiecause it is essential for 
'(•cijil well-being, or for anv otle-r extrinsic ri-ason, hut because 
It I- right in its own nauire.^ This tlieo'-y l.as been held in 


‘ Si'rtnnn 1 1 . 

* FrttUi u» lin.li nt. Tho hold that wi* per- 
ceive lhi‘ D'jlit riocjs i>r by sjuiply lo4»king at 

w.tliout to tofiji. Iff ihiir to uriv eiida outs^itio theiu* 


\ I 


ll >!Muld bf' u)*^rrvid til.* iluTe a certain ambiguity iu the use 
‘*1 tin* leftii I ntuit it It ompio', ed in a \vid»T and in a n irrower 
•cn^e In llo* ii ifi»e.vi-r hent*.- it a du«:triru« wbicb tnieea our moral 

j'j J vine fit -» 1 1 * --ouii* inMu 1 1 \ -able furiu of p*rr> f tt^n. <unie pu n ly lat lulivr 
• onviitiun ‘ f « no r^iiiooel ar<v**urjf can be given. In t J i** a* * ^pt*\ 
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various forius, raor© or leas philosopbical in character. For 
a full account of these forma reference must be made to his- 
tories of Ethics and Philosophy.' Here it is only possible to 
notice the leading pointa. 

In the narrower sense of the term, Intuitionism is understood 
to mean the doctrine which refers the judgment upon actions 
to the tribunal of Conscience, understood as a faculty which 
admits of no question or appeal. 

When conscience is thus referred to as the fuodanjental 
principle of morals, we must not understand it to mean the 
conscience of this or that individual. The conscience of any 
particular individual is simply the consciousness of the harmony 
or disharmony of his action with his own standard of right ; 
and if this standard is defective, the same defect will ;ip}ieuf 
in the conscience. His conscience may be, in Ruskiu's phrase, 

The conscience of an ass.” The man who does not act 
conscientiously certainly acts wrongly : ho does not cotiforrn 
even to his own standard of rightness. But a man may act 
conscientiously and yet act wrongly, on account of some 
inperfection in his standard. One who acts conscientiously in 
accordance with some defective standard is generally known us 
a ” fanatic.”* 

tion of tho term, Kant and his forerunners, Clarke. WollaAton, &c.. 
were not intuitiunists ; for Kant at lea.Ht roated lliu moral judgineiU 
on the practical reason, not oo perception. But in a wider scitae all 
tbe writore of this claes may be diaracterised as inluitioiiista ; since 
they appeal to sclf-ovidcnt laws, rather than to any conception of a 
good with reference to which our moral actions may be regarded as tncana. 

Even Dr. G. £■ Moore has been '-lasscd as au intuitionist i since, 
though he resle moral obligation on the idea of Good, he considers Good 
to be incapable of definition, liis viow will bu discussed in a later 
chapter (pp. 2IU ). 

* For the host modern statement of the intuitionist doctrine, the stu- 
dent should consult Martineau's Types 0 / Ethituil Theory, Bart 11. 
An excellent criticism of intuitionism will be found in Sidgwick's Mrthints 
0 / Ethics, Book I., chaps, viii. and ix.. and Book III. For the hismry 
of the subject, see Sidgwick’s /Jistory oj Ethics, especially pp. 22-i-30. 
Also pp. 170 2(H. 

• C/. above, Book I., chap, vi., 5 d. It is there explained that we 
judge the action to be wrong because it is not done from the b(^sl motive 
It may, however, appear to the agent to be the best See also below. 
Bonk [TI.. chap. t.. S 14. 
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^Vbec, however, Kant mjs that an erring conscience is a 
chimera,”* or when Butler says of the conscience that “ if it 
had power, as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely 
govern the world,” or when, in general, intuitionist writers 
refer to the conscience as the supreme principle of morals, 
what they mean by conscience is rather what may be called the 
universal conscience. They mean that ultimate recognition 
of the rightness and wrongness of actions, which is latent in all 
men, but which in some men is more fully developed than in 
others. The principles by which this recognition is made are 
sometimes referred to as principles of Common Sense, because 
they are supposed to be common or universal throughout the 
whole human race.* 

The principles of common sense have been referred to by some 
writers* as if they were simply certain moral truths which are 
found unaccountably in the consciousness of mankind. Against 
this view there is the same objection as there is against the 
corresponding view with regard to intellectual truth. It 
conflicts with a principle which is deeper than any other 
principle of common sense can well be— the principle, namely, 
that the world must be regarded as an intelligible system of 
which a deflnite account cun be given before the bar of reason. 
If thi.s principle is a mistaken one. it is hard to believe that there 

' Sc« tb« Preface to hit Mttufkyiioil EUimnU oj Elhiet (Abbott's 
tranaUtioo), pp. 311 &rid 321. 

* It will thus be se>eii that there is a certain ambiRtiity ia the use of 
the term " cunacieiue.'' There is another ambig[uity, to which we 
shall hare oc>'aaioo to refer by and by. Conscience is frequently, 
perbape even generally. un>ierstood to denote, not tbe principles of 
mursi judgment, but the feeling of pain which accompanies the viulatiun 
of moral law. Wl.en we speak of " the voice of conscience, ” and of 
conacicnce as laying down laws, we are of course not syicaking of it as 
a mere feeling of pam. but as conlainirtg principles in accordance with 
which Wo form our moral judgments, 'i'be confusion which results 
from this ambiguity in tbe u^e of the term ia well brought out bv Prof. 
.Mui/liead m his i'lerncn/s of i'lAics. pp. 81-3. Cf. also Porter’s ElrmenU 
of Sloral Scxrnct, p. 24t>. .\nd see pp. 112 tiq. 

* Especially Pgud and the other ineml.vers of the so-called Scottish 
School. See Sid|^k’8 Uxstory of Eihiet, pp. 220-33. Martineou'i 
theory is essoniiifjP^ carrying out of this view, On the other hand, 
such a book as JaneM TAcnry of Mornh repre&ciits a more rational inter- 
preiation of the iiPal^oaal prinoiplet. 
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we can distinguish ^ variable and untruat- 
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principles of morn! truth. And just as the categories of our 
intellectual life may be deduced from the very nature of 
thought, 80 also the princijiles of our moral life mav be capable 
of a rational deduction. Tlicre may be prin<'iple3 of our moral 
life which are as obvious to us, when we reflect upon them, as 
that 2 r 2 = 4, or that every event must have a cause ; and 
yet it may lie possible, as in these latter ca.'^es it i.s, to see, 
on further reflection, why it is that these priucifiles are obvious. 
If this were so, the intuitions of the moral consciousne.ss would 
in reality be due to a kind of rational imsight. They would be a 
manifestation of what might be calleii moral reason. This 
is the view of the deeper intuitionists, of whom Clarke (lG7o- 
1729) may be taken as a type ;* for tlie law of reason, in this 
sense, is scarcely dislingiii.'^hable from what was referred to 
above as the law of nature. 

The Stoics, and most other writers who have referred to a 
law of nature, have al.^o descril'cd it as the law of r«‘ason — 
nature being nearly always conceived bv tlieiii as in some 
sense, a rational system.* When, however, the un.«ati.sfactori- 
ness of basiny moral principles on a law of nature has become 
ap))arent, writers of this tvpe are naturalb* led to lav n-ore 
and more emphasis on the fact that it i'» in reality a law of 
reason with which we are concerr.ed. lithics thus comes to 
be conceived after the analogy of Logic, ju.st as the moral sen-e 
.school conceived it on the analogv of .i'.-thetu .•«. 

Uolla.ston, a tlisciple of ('larke, rcpr<'.'eiils thi.s tendency in 
its mo.st extreme fornj. “ .Mtiral evil, according to Wollaston, 
is the practical denial of a true po^irion, and moral good the 
aflirmation of it. o steal is wrong because it is to denv that 


‘ SceSklR^nrk’l Wwtory /f/A.Vt, pp. 1TU -IS4. .\ Mniilnr vkw si- tUb 

to be reprvsenttyj ly Jnnft m In., Th^nry nf |i..ok III., clirtp. iv. 

Janet holds that, iu spile of the apparent (iivecnlieii i>f tn.iral sentiment 

in ililTerent jK-opIea brmiRht out bv smh writers as Lu. k- and Srs-iieur 

there are yet certain latent prim iplea wlm h are the same in idi men. 

fiH'i lo which ft linal nmy he 'Phin vu*w ar-f^rnu nut in^'un- 

sistenl B-ith the roeoRmiion that parlieular i.,dn.d..l« ami rme.-* rmiv 

have a very imjKTfect ai.pr.-henMnn of the ulliim.to prin-iples involvc-d 
in tht'ir rrjf^ral 

* Vt hen llu hi -A of nnture is thu« co;^ civrJ a 

it to be thought of DOriufttivn. 
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the thing stolen is u hat »t is, the property of another E^e y 
ri<rht action is the athrmation of a truth ; every wrung acti m 
i 3 ”the denial of a truth.”* ” Thirty years of profound medita- 
tion.” says Stephen,* “had convinced WollasLon that the 
reason wiiv a man should abstain from breaking his wife s 
head was that it was a way of denying tliat she was his wne. 
All sin, in other words, was lying.” If a man runs another 
through the bodv. it is simply a pointed way of denying that 
be is a man and a brother ; and the evil lies not in the pointed- 
ness but in the error. ” It is worse than a crime— it is a 

In aH this the sophistry is obvious. A bad action is incon- 
flistent • but it is not incr.nsistent with fact : it is inconsistent 
with an ideal -the ideal, for instance, which is involved in 

the relationship betueen man and man.* 

A more ingenious and suggc.stive form of this doctrine was 
nut forward by Kant, who argued that bad actions are essen- 
tially inconsistent with themselves ; or at least that there is an 
incon.sisteney in the principle upon which they proceed. Ihs 
view on ihH point is so important that we must examine it at 

some length. 

1 

Part 111.: Toe Doctrine op Kant. 


12. Kant's View of the Moral Reason.— Kant (1724-lSOI) 
argued that. 6ince the moral imperative is categorical, it cannot 
be derived from the consideration of any end outside of the 
will of the imlividual. For every external end is empirical, 
and couhl give rbe only to a hypothetical imperative. \\ e 


» tJtK cal Philosophy oj iSamutJ C7<jri^, p 87. 

» Ktijluh T/^uyht in ifu Eightccnih Century, vol. L. p. 130. 

• What i« eaid above refers specially to tbe views of Clarice and 
Wollasiuu With Locke Elliies is conceived more dciiuitely ou tin 
Hiialuirv of malhcmalici. He think* of these as Hie two dcmoiiainitive 
Mcicnics. Hlarting with nominal clefinitiond and proceeding by the law 
of oclf coriBiPtcncy. This eocms to involve some misconception of th^ 
nature both of mathematien and of raorab. fleomctry dot's not start 
simply with nominal detinitions. It starts with the conception ol 
space. Similarly, Ethics does not start with arbitrary defimfions <>f 
iuRiice, Ac., but with the conception of the concrete human ideal. Tins 
IS a subject, however, into which we CJianot enter with any fudno^» b^'re. 
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should only be entitled to say that, t/ we seek that end, we are 
bound to act in a particular way, with a view to its attainment. 
Kant held, therefore, that the absolute imperative of duty 
has no reference to any external ends to which the will w 
directed, but eimply to the right direcUon of the wUl lUell 
“ There is nothing good hut the good will ; and this is good 
in itself, not with reference to anf external facts, it nniet 
have its law entirely within iiself. If the miperative which it 
involves were dependent on any of the facta of experience, 
which are by their nature contingent, it would it-clf be con- 
tingent, and could not he an a^'solute 

It follows from this that the moral law csji n o t ha ve any 
particular content. It cannot •tell us any particular things 
that we arc to do or to ah.nain from doing ; because all purlieu- 
lar tbiniTS huve in them an cmf»iru'al and contiiijicnt element, 
and the moral law can have no xvU tcuco to any siuh elemenL 
Hence the nioriil law cannot toll us what the matter or c<»riteiit 
of our actions ought to he ; it can only instruct us with regard 
' to the form. Hut. a pure form, without any matter, must he 
mniply the form of law in general. That U to say. the moral 
law can tfll us nntl.i’.g more than that we are to act m a way 
that i.s comforn.ahle to law. And this moans Fiii.pl) that our 
actions must have a cer'iiin self-con^istci.-y- ».e. that the 
principles on %•' act must be i-rinciphs that wc cun adopt 

throughout tl"* who!** «'f our live-*, and that we can apply to 
the livc.s of .uh^rs. Kant is thins led to give as the content 
of the catrgorii'id imp*'rati\e this fortmdu ' Act only ou tbat 
ma.xim {or prlm iplc) «hv h thou canst at the same time will 
to become a nmvor-.il law.' * 

He illustratfs the application of this formula by taking such 
a case as that of hr^Mking promises. It is wr'mg to l-reak a 
prt)ini8e, because the bri-ach of a promi-e is a kind of actii>n 
whii-h could not be univcr^nli^cd. If it wen- a universal rule 
that everv one. were to break his proiuis>“, whenever he felt 
inclined, no one would place any reliance on promises. Pro- 
mises, in fact, would cease to bo made. And of course, if 
they were not made, they could 6ot be broken. Hence it 
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would be imposeible for every oue to break his promise. And 
since it is impossible for every one, it must be wrong for any 
one. The essence of wrong-doing consists in making an 

exception. 

Similarly, it may easily be shown that we could not, without 
a certain absurdity, have universal suicide, ‘ or universal 
stealing, or even universal indifference to the misfortunes of 
others. ' Since, then, we cannot really will that such acts should 
be done by every one, we have no right to will that we ourselves 
should do them. In fact, the moral law is— Act only in such a 
way as you could will that every one else should act under the 
same general conditions. 

13. Criticism of Kant. (1) Formaliim . — It seems clear that 
the principle laid down by Kant affords in many cases a safe 
nemtive guide in conduct. If we cannot will that all men 
should, under like conditions, act os we are doing, we may 
generally be sure that we are acting wrongly. When, however, 
we endeavour to extract post/tue guidance from the formula 

when we try to a.scertain, by means of it, not merely what 

wc should abstain from doing, but what we should do— it 
begins to appear that it is merely a formal principle,* from 
which no definite matter can be derived ; and further considera- 
tion may lead us to see that it cannot even give us quite 
satisfactory negative guidance. 

We rnu.st first observe, however, what was the exact meaning 
that Kant put upon his principle. It is evident that it might 
be interpreted in two very different ways. It might be taken 
to refer to general $-pecies of conduct, or it might be taken to 
refer to jtarlicular acts, with all the limitations of time, place, 

> Thia IB on© of tb© moat difficult |Kiintii to prove in at all a satisfactory- 
wav. Kant's argument ia ingenious, but hardly convincing. 

* 8eo the criticiama on Kant in Mill's chap, t., p. 6. 

Bradley's Slhieal SluJUs, pp. 142 aqq.. pewey’i Ouflinfa of Ethics, 
pp. 78-82, Muirbead'a EUrnenU of Ethics, pp. 137-40, Adamson's 
Fhilosophy of Kant, pp. 110-20, Ac. For a full duscusaion of Kant’s 
doctrine on this point, ace Caird'a Critical Philosophy of Kant, Book 
11,, chap. U. Prof. Abbott, in his translation of Kant't Theory of Ethics, 
pp. ilix.-W., partly defends Kant’s point of view, but does not succeed 
In ahouiog that it leads to results that are practically bclpfuL 
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and circuinstduce. It was in the formet acuae that the prin- 
ciple was understood by Kant ;* but it is well to bear in mind 
that there is also a possibility of the latter intprj)retation. 

The difference between the two might be illustrated, for 
instance, in the case of stealing. According to the former 
interpretation, stealing must in all cases be condemned, 
because its principle cannot be universaliscd. According to 
the latter interpretation, it would be ncce.ssarv, in each parti- 
cular iii.'tnnce in which there i.s a temptation to steal, to consider 
whether it i.s po.s-ilde to will that every huinan being should 
steal, uhen plactd under precisely similar conditions. The 
f(jrmer iiitor[>retation would evidently give us a very strict 
view i f iluty, while the latter might easily give us a very lax 
one. 

Now d we accept, as Kant tines, the former of these two 
iuterjiretation.s, it seem.s ilear that the principle is a purely 
funiuil luie, from x* Inch the particular matter of comluct cannot 
be c-xtraefed. In order to apply it at alb we must presuppose 
a certain given in.ilorial.* Tliu.s, in onler to show that 
Ptesling leaits to self-contradiction, we must presupjiose the 
exinu-nt'e of jirnpcriy. It is mcoiidstent to take the property 
of atii'tlier, if wo recogn'se the legitimacy of private property ; 
but if any one de t?'* this, there is no incousisteiicy in his 
acting accordingly- 


* Ttip rp.'i-'on \*-hy took tliip vn \r i->, ihAt he thought that r man 

not ijiilv til he t<i «ill thut Uie pnm-ifile nf his actuui should 

1 ) 1 ' iiiiivi rsally -1, l,uf lb it it sliniilii bo inn-le into a law of nature. 

In li-. till' irri iin! on wlm-h he lu-ld this opiaioo. would carry us 
boyoiiil the 8i'o{«o '-f tins nmiiuil. 

* Kint was pinly nwarx -ii this, and in his biU-r treatn.cnt uf the 

p'll'ji .1 S'-fflirt I'l l)•fiV|. fill- f).--i(ive part of moral obligation from the 
ootisiil'-rntion of l!,<' tMofuia on-l our own [VrfcctKin and the tliippiness 
of olti- rs -and iil:-' from Iho Ri-iioral princiid.-s of Jijriipnidoni'O. See 
\ Idi. i' • , pp. 2*18 .Ji 'g. 1 hu--. tho po'-ii I vi- fiido of duly » mild bo derived 

larpely from utilitarian roniidi rntioii.i. wliilo the moral reason would 
“iinply iirgo us to bo »clf-ooTi''i«ti'nt. Knnt’a view thus opproximntod 
to that dexelofK'd in rctrnt ♦loi- s by Hr. .Sidt-wii k. Sea Vwlow. chap. it. 
I ut on this point, aa on many otb-Ts, Kant kept the difleront sides of 
his theori iu separate comparliueiiJs of bis mm,], and norer really 
brought llietn totjether. Cf. C».irdt CrUical Philosophy of Kani, Hook II.. 
ehapd. tI. and tU. 
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In order to ap]>ly Kant’s principle, therefore, it is neceasarj 
first to know wbat presuppositions we are entitled to make. 
Otherwi.se, there is scarcely any action which might not be 
shown to lead to inconsi.stoncy. Tor instance, the relief of 
distres.s, the efTi>rt after the moral improvement of society, 
and the like, might be said to lead to iriconsistcncy ; for if 
every one were eiigagcil in tbc.se actions, it would be unneces- 
sary for any one to engage in them. They are neces.sary only 
because they are neglected. The only difference between 
the.se cases and that of theft or of promise-breaking, is that 
in the one set of cases the abolirion of the activity would lead 
to what is regarded ns a desirable result — the cessation of 
di.stre.s.s or immorality ; while in the other set of cases it would 
lead to wbat is regarded a.s an undesirable result — the cessation 
of property or of promises. 

But when we a.sk why the one result is to be regarded as 
desirable and the other as undesirable, thcreisnoan.^werfroni the 
Kantian j)oint of view. All that the Kanti.in principle enables 
us to say is that, as,<unnng certain kinds of conduct to be in 
general right, we must not make exccjjtions on our own behalf. 

If, on the other hand, we were to adoj)t the second of the 
two possible interprelations of the principle of consUtency, 
it wouhl not be possible to derive from it even this very 
moderate amount of instruction. For to say that we are always 
to act in such a way that wc couhi will tlint all other human 
bcing-s, under exactly the same conditions, should act similarly, 
is merely to say that wo are to art in a way that we approve. 
Whenever a man approves of his own course of action, he ipso 
facto wills that any one else in like conditions should do likewise. 
Consequently, from this princij)le no rule of con<luct whatever 
can be derived. It simply thn^ws us back upon the morality 
of common sense.* 

The pure will of Kant, being thus entirely formal, and 
destitute of particular content, has been well described by 
Jacobi as a “ will that wills nothing."* 

> Or upon utilitarian coiutideroiioDa. >Sro procoding note. It uiny 
bo remarked that tbii difficulty in Kaat arises fiom tbe dual^rD of bis 
pbiloaopbical point of view. 

* See CairJ's CrHical Phihaophy of Knni, vol. ii., p 210, note. 
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14. Criticism of Kant. (2) Sinn^ency.— Not only is the 
Kantian principle open to the charge of being purely formal, 
it has also the defect of giving rise to a code of morals of a 
much stricter character than that which the moral sense of 
the beat men' seems to demand. Of course this cannot be 
regarded aa a fatal criticism ; for it may be that that moral 
sense is deficient.* Still on the whole any conflict with that 
sense mu.st be regarded as a prima facie presumption against 
an ethical system in which it occurs ; and. along with other 
criticisms, may help to overthrow it. Now there are two dis- 
tinct wavs in which the Kantian system appears to be much 
too rigorous. 

(a) In the first place, according to the Kantian view no con- 
duct can be regarded as truly virtuous which resU on feeling. 
Toniluct is right only in so far a.s it is dictated by the moral 
reason ; and the moral rea.son is a purely formal principle, 
which has no connection with any of tlie feelings or passion.s 
of human nature. But much of the conduct that men com- 
monly praise, springs rather from feeling than from any direct 
application of reason. 

Kant’s point of view might be illustrated by the famou.s 
declaration of Sir T. Browne in hri Hrligio Media : " I give 
no alms to satisfy the hunger of my brother, but to fulfil and 
accomplish the will and command of mv God.” Contra.st this 
attitude with that of the philanthropi.st who is actuated simply 
by love of those whom he seeks to benefit, and it is at once 
evident, even to the plainest common sense, tliat the latter 
is immeasurably the higher of the two. Indeed, it would 
scarcely be a paradox to say that, in such casn.«. the more purely 
a man is guided by love, and the less consciou.s he is of per- 
forming a duty, the better his action is. 

This has Inen strikingly expressed by Word.sworth in hLs 
Ode to Duty — 


' Owr English moralists Arc forul uf referring to the opinions nf the 
plain inAn.*' but it ilopoiuls a deal on tlio <‘haru/:Ur of (1 ia plain 
men " whether his npimona on moral queations are wurlh coasiderin^. 

• Wo nball sea lalor (chap, ix.) that few ethical wntera are prepared 
to go Aj^aioat the developed moral Benae of mankind ; and. in particular, 
it 13 cerlAkO that Kant hlrrv>If not. 
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“ There er© who aak not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in lore and truth. 

Where no mi«civing i», rely 
Upon the genial aena© of youth : 

Glad hearts I without reproach nr blot ; 

Who do thy work, and know it not."‘ 

Kant, resting duty upon a formal principle of reason, does not 
recognize the possibility of such an attitude as this. This 
defect was early perceived by the poet Schiller, an ardent 
student of the Kantian system, who expressed his dissatis- 
faction in the form of an'epigram. He supposes an ethical 
inquirer to bring the following difliculty before a Kantian 
philosopher — 

•' Willingly servo I niy friends, hut I do it. alas I with affection. 

Hence I am cursed with the doubt, virtue I have not attaineil.” 

And ho represents him as receiving the following answer — 

'* This is your only roaomce. you must stubliornly seek to abhor them. 

Then you can do with diagust that wh>» !i the law may enjoin.” 

Of course this is a gross exaggeration of Kant’s position ; 
for he would not demand the presence of abhorrence, nor even 
the absence of affection. 

A partial replv to Schiller’s objections was made by Kunt 
in his treatise on Rfhgion tcithin the Bounds of Mere Reason.* 
Knnt there admits that a thoroughly virtuous man will love 

» Schiller baa an even more emphatic utterance on the same point 
in his po«-m Der (ieuiut, beginning. ” Must 1 distrust niy impulse T ” 
ond ending, ” What thou pluascit to do. is lliy law.” Ilia criticism is 
more philosophically expressed in the treatise, I rher An)nulfi und Wiirde, 
where he saye. among other things, that “ Man not only niay but should 
bring pleasure and duty into relation to one anotlier ; bo should obey 
bis reason with joy.” Of course, it wouhl he easy to carry all this to 
the opiKisile extreme from that represented by Kant; and perhaps 
Kant's is the looS dangerous extreme of the two. The over-indulgent 
parent, for instance, cannot Lo juatiGcd by a mere appeal to an impulse 
of affection. All that wo uro entitled to say is ih.at a man will often 
bo led to the performance of duty by affection far nioro effectively than 
by the consciousnoee of law, bikI that duly ao fs-rformed docs not thereby 
cease to bo duty ; and further, that the highc.<t forms of duty, involving 
love, are not compatible with the absence of alloction, and cannot bo 
•otisfactorily done from mere respect for law. Cf. Janet’s Theory o/ 
Morals, Book III., chap. v. ; and boo above. Book I., chap, iii., § 6. 

* Cy. also Meiaphytieeil Elements of fftAira (Abbott’s translation), 
pp. ai2-3. 
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virtuous activitic* and pursue them with pleasure ; but he 
regards this as a result of action from the sense of dut-v. The 
man who acts from a sense of duty has a feeling of pleasure 
gradually supcriuducL-d. Kant’s \'iew of the place of Happmcas 
ill he further referred to in the following chapter. He always 
insisted tbut duty must not be done from incUnation ; but he 
never denied that it niav be done tvith inclination, and tliat it 
may be all the better for that addition, lie was by no means 
an ascetic. It remains true, however, that he did not recognize 
the po.'sihility of the performpnee of duty from feeling as 
contrasted with the performance of it from the mere sense 
of dutv given bv the mural reason. 

It should be added that Fichte him«elf. though a disciple of 
K.int. laid stress chiefly on the Kantian dictum that “ an erring 
conscience is a chimera,” and regarded the comiuaud to ” follow 
conscience ” as the supreme moral principle. He regarded 
coji.seience, moreover, not as a principle which lays down 
nii-relv formal iinperutives, but rather as one which bids us 
ii'h unce along the line of rational development. Fichte was 
thus rather a rcpre.scnlalive of the school of ideali.stic evolution, 
rrferred tf> below in chap. v. For this rca.son, Janet remarks* 
that Jacobi ought to have regarded Fichte as essentially in 
agreement with himself For Jacobi abo appeuliMl to the 
heart or moral sense of the individual. But surely what I' ichte 
meant bv the ‘‘ conscience ” was a rutional and uniivrsul 
prtncifile of guidance, verv difTer'’nt from a mere heart or moral 
sense. ’ 


{1)) Another respect in which the rigour of Kant’s point of 
view appear.^, is this, that he permit.s of m* exceptions to hi.s 
moral im[ieralive3. Now the moral sense of the be.st men 
seems to siiv that there is no conimnndmeut, however sacred 
(unless it I'C the commandment of love), that docs not und>.T 
certain circumstances release its claims. This objection was 
v'Tv forciblv put by Jacobi iti an in-lignant protest against the 
Kantian system, which he addressed to Fichte. 


' Theory of )!oTah, p. 204. 

* C/. Adaujjnn’s Fii hie, pp. 103 : t^c-hwcgler’i HUlory of Philo- 

fophij. pp. 273-4 : Erdm«rui‘* IlieUiry of PfnU‘$‘-‘i<hy. Tol. i* . pp. S14-16. 
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“ Yes,” he exclaims, “ 1 am the Atheist, the Godless one, 
who. in ’spite of the will that wills nothing, am ready to lie 
as the dying Desdemona lied : to lie and deceive like Pylades, 
when he pretended to be Orestes ; to murder like Tinmleon ; 
to break law and oath like R;)arninondas, like John de Witt ; to 
coenmit suicide with Otho and sacrilege with David, —yea. to 
rub the ears of corn on the Sabbath day, merely because I am 
hungry, and because (he law is made for the sake of man and not 
man for the sake of the law. I nra that Godless one. and I 
deride the philosophy that calls me Godless for such reasons, 
both it and its Supreme Being ; for with the holiest certitude 
that I have in me, I know that the prerogative of pardon m 
reference to such transgressions of the letter of the absolute 
law of reason, is the characteristic royal right of man. the seal 
of bis dignity and of his divine nature.” Jacobi held, therefore, 
that man is not called upon to act ” in blind obedience to the 
law ” He is entitled to appeal from pure reason to the heart, 
which is indeed the only “ faculty of ideas that are not empty.” 
“ This h»‘art,” he says. ” the Transcendental Philosophy will 
not be allowed to tear out of my breast, in order to set a pure 
impulse of Egoism in its place. 1 am not one to allow myself 
to be freed from the dependence of love, in order to have my 

blessedness in pride alone.” 

To what e.xtent this view of Jacobi is justifiable, will probably 
become more apparent as we proceed. In reality, it is quite 
as one sidetl ns the view of Kant to which it is opposed. ‘ It 
calks attention, however, to the undue rigour of Kant’s principle, 
in admitting of no exceptions to his moral imperatives. But 
indeed, even apart from such considerations as Jacobi has 
adduced, it must be tolerably apparent that the rigour of the 
Kantian system, in excluding all exceptions, overshoots the 
mark. For many actions in ordinary life are right simply 
because they arc exceptions. Many instances of heroic self 
sacrifice would be unja.stifiable if every one were to perform 


It luay be noted that when Jacobi ea>ji that bo would be i>i-ef>ar©d 
to lie a« tlie dying De-HderoonaUidf,’^ he ie in effect saying that the 
principle involved in lhat Ueo«tffdbe Cnlreisklised. It may be doubt^ 
however, whether ho wouH ha»« been prepared to lie in that 

partlrular way ; eince trffU)©a«.^ite futile. • ^ 
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them. When it is ri;»ht for a man to devote his life to a great 
cause, it is usually right just because it may be assumed that no 
one else wiU do it Or take the case of celibacy.* For every 
one to abstain from marriage would be inconsistent with the 
continuance of the human race on earth ; consequently, any 
one who ab.^taiiiod from marriage /or the sake of some benefit 
to posterity wouhl, from Kant’s point of view, bo acting in- 
con.'istently ; yet it seems clear that it is not the duty of every 
one to marry, and even that it is the duty of some to abstain,— 
and to abstain, too, for the sake of posterUy. 

It appears, then, that the Kantian principle, interpreted in 
this way, is much too stringent. On the other hand, if we 
were to accept the other interpretation, it would be too lax. 
For it would then a«lmit of every conceivable exception that 
we could will to be univer.snlly allowed under precisely similar 
conditions; and this would include everything that human 
beings do,* e.xcept when thev are consciously doing what they 
know cannot be justified by anv rational plea. 

15. Real Significance of the Kantian Principle. — We must 
not, however, conclude from this that tlu- Kantian principle 
is to be entirelv rejeete'i.* Th'Te is a sen.se in which it is a 
quite complete criterion of the rightness of an action to ask 
whether it can be con-^i-»tently carried out. Our moral action 
is in thi.s n-spcct exat tly similar to our intellectual life. An 
error c.annot i)C rnnsi>tent!v carri'^d out, and neither can a sin. 
But in both ca.«es alike the test is not that of mere formal 

* Cf. M€lfuhj4 of Eihic^, IV.. chap v., \ 3 ; and 

AbltuU'tt translation of Kante Ehrory of pp. Uu, I'he student 

ibould oki^t•rve rafifully wWfo the mcnnAi^lcncy cuCDk.*«* io hero — ttz. 
ni tlio prxnaplf I If maxim] itaclf. ni>t in i\6 more rejulU. 

* Kt'r in^taTK c, a mun inii’til l»o didionest in bu^inose. and justify 
himaolf by an vine tliit ll.o principle on whKb ho actcnl was. that a shrowd 
man ia orititl* d to ovorrrai b a can L'se one. If he had perfect conliilence 
u) hi^ oun fhrru»ln»*8}*, he mi*:hl be epnte willing that this prinoij)le 
sli.Mild W* uniN tTsallv earn* d out; or.. I at the saiiu* time he niicht 

i the pid ipl.* of n for the n^dils of olluTS, subject 

only to ltn5» par Kul.ir hrnitatioii. 

* ll ehnnld lie iioied that liradicy’s critici.sm of Kant in his Ethical 

Studies, Ksiftv I\'., i«. in many ways, unjust to Katil. Indoeti, ho 
4‘liujttc'-l ifiiM *n A NoU* to pp. 3. 
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« Wa mav take ap an erroneous idea and hold 
consistency. ^ ^ confine ourselves to that 

coDBistentljr to ,t BO ' in only when we 

thfcrroneous idea into the scheme of the world as a 

whole. It 13 with tha . ^ f^Ue prm- 

In like manner m :j"orconsistently. and even 

ciple of action and > / accordance with it, so long 

will that all others sh particular action and its 

as we confine our attention to ^that^particm 

immediate consequences. scheme of life.* it becomes 

and consider its bearing o should be universalised. 

apparent that we could 

III rXr thatt ^tonsistent with .As self^.e. with the 

unity of our lives as » J^luo„ are we to know 

But then we have . _!ai- this unity t What 

what is and n^desire to see universally carried 

can we. and what can k ’ answered by any mere considcra- 

tion of formal introduce m«(ter as well as /orm 

Z SV in ori- words what is the nature of the self 
with which we have to be consiHent. 

I How thiB BcheiD^ of life i. to f*® hfX^^to be thought 

coaBiclerat.ou. We «hall soe at a before us as 

ofasagrowth ordeyelo^neat H ^ cooBistent 

b. obsery^ tb^ 

the Doint of view hero ‘ndicatetl . ^ pregnant idea of all rational 

ty a^an absolute en.l. ®nd at.^ore b^tbe S,«t 

l>eing 8 as conatitutmg a 4559) But the peraistont dualism of 

iT (Abbotfs tranalaf.on. the full significance of 

Kant's P-vented b hi, principle remained 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE STANDARD AS HAPPINESS. 


1. Introductory Remarks. — We thus aee that the idea of a 
cateiinriral ln»pcr;itive breaks down, or at least is in the mam 
negative. It us little more than that wo must judge 
our actions from tlic point of view of a universal self, not from 
a private standpoint of our own, and that we niu.st act in a 
wav that is con.-i.stent with the id*‘a of this higher aelf. All 
this is fortnab : we now wait for the content with which the 

' hi PAviiip that it ia merely formal, I <lo not of course mean to deny 
its pra ♦i'.al ituportanf o. In %*on<Tetc life wo constantly tend to judge 
oarprhea and oiL^th hy siarulfirdM that an* not of uiuTersal application ; 
and Knnt*H fortinda ia useful a saftniuard at^aiiiat tbia. Perhaps 
the folliiwin^ from Bryce's /harriton < 'ommonu'fxilth febap. 

IxxT.) may ^rtve to illu«trale iImm dancer. 

“ All prof* he have a tendency to develop a special 

code rules cxartiric than those of the community at large. As 
a profession hoMs cerli n ihincs to be wrong, because contrar}' to ita 
clnpn Ite. wl \i \\ are in llicmselvcs harnilcss, so it jiistilios other ihirica 
in th»*mse|vert blainabl**. In the rutrcantile world, agents play sad 
Irickfl on tlulr prite ij rN in the matter of commissionis, and thedf fellow. 
mcr< bfints or** afilnni-^hed when the ctnirts of law romf»cI the ill-gotten 
gaiTift to be djpgorced. At the Encush Tni versilies, everybody who 
to* k a Master of Arts flcgreo until lately, irquin'd to sign the Thirty* 
nmo Artic les of the tlninh of England. Huivlreds of men signed who 
did not believe, and admitted that they did not bi tieve, the docinoa 
of this fonnulary ; but nobody in Oxford thoucht the worse of them 
f r a solerim fabchoud. . . . Each profession indidgos in deviations 
from the e*<f abli^^hed mica of nir»r.ils, but takes pains to conceal tliese 
deviatioiD^ from the genornl public, and contirnies to talk about itaell 
and its traditions \Mlh nn air of unsullied virtue.*' 

' \\ hat CA' h profession doe? for itself most individuals do for themselves. 
1 In y judge themselves by themselves, that is to say, by their surround* 
itigs and tlndr own; pa^t ar.d tlnis erect in the inner forum of con- 

science a more lenient ^ode for their own tran'^greshions than that which 
th«y apply to otlicis. We all know that a fault which a man has oft'-n 
committed seems to luru slii^hter than one he tias r**frAiir d from ai<<l s» en 
olhiift onirrMting Often he get? ntbr-m lo take the same ^iew. * [i 
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possible answer. atg more comprehensive 

^ It is obvious that some of view of the 

-than others. U a man acts evidently a more 

happiness of his nation as “ ^-hich he ar.u 

comprehensive PO‘'f Vpiness. The former 

when ho has regard only to hi ^ of 

includes the latter. So year, he acU from a 

vdew of hi3 own than if he has regard only 

more comprehensive point narrower 

to the happiness of „ore certain we are 

the point of view ""/teU-contradiction. If the 

to fall mto inconsibten y 

that universe Xsi\ find ourselves acting from 

hour is past; and then we ^oint of view. If. 

some different, and P^*‘*^^.P* ^itbiu which we act is broad 
on the other hand, the to maintain our point 

of view consistently Universe may. therefore, be 

actions of others. , than the narrower one, since it 

r„tuefarto'‘Sarn\:i„’l"mom con.i.tcnt pent of view m cm 

. .hev .av • • it i. ju.1 like PoGcr.- The .emo thing 

‘t'an^^o, w.rb“Mlin J” . . , it eontnin. .ulBciont 

l-rero is perhaps some ‘""c-^Vof the iHus^ reioTnA 

of csJujBtry. 
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From the above consideration we may partly see why it 
is that one universe is to be regarded os higher or better than 
another. Still, this does not make it quite clear. For some- 
times when we prefer one universe to another, the former does 
not include the latter, and is not obviously wider than it. 
Wliat is the ground of jireference in such cases, we shall consider 
at a later point in this inquiry. But in the njcantiine, it may 
bo well to notice a plausible explanation of the preference, 
which we shall see rca.son afterwards to reject. In such a 
subject as Ethics, erroneous doctrines aie often almost as 
instructive as those that are correct. 

3. Satisfaction of Desires. — When a desire attahis the end 
to which it is directed, the desire is satisfied ; and this satis- 
faction is attended by an agreeable feeling*— a feeling of 
pleasure, enjoyment, or happiness. Ou the other hand, 
when the end of a desire is not attained, we have a disagreeable 
feeling— a feeling of pain, misery, or unhappiness. Now if 
we act within a wide uuiverse, or within a universe that in- 
cludes desires that arc continually recurring throughout life, 
we shall be acting in such a way as to satisfy our desires 
with great frequency, and so to have many feelings of pleasure. 
On the other hand, if we act within a narrow universe, or one 
containing de.sires that do not often recur, we may have few 
satisfactions and e frequent occurrence of painful feelings. 
Hence it seems plausible to say that, since what we aim at is 
the satisfaction of our desires, the best aim is that which will 
bring the greatest number of pleasures and the smallest 
number of pains. 

This consideration would supply us witlj a criterion of higher 
and lower universes. The highest universe within which we 
could act would be that which would supply us with the 
greatest number of pleasures and the smallest number of pains. 
The highest universe, in fact, would he that which is constituted 


‘ I follow I’ruf. James Ward and others in using tbo term “ Feeling '* 
for pieaauro and pam. It is, liowcTer, a ▼ory ambiguous tcrm» aud 
porhsps the term ** Affectioo/* ^hicb is used by Prof. Titchsaer io his 
Outline o/ Peyeholoffy^ is in some ways preferable. See Stout's Hanual 
o/ Psychology, Book II., ohap. Tiii. 
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by the consideration of our greatest bappmess throughout life ; 
or, if w© consider others ns well as ourselves, by the considera- 
tion of the greatest happiness of the greatest number. This 
leads us to the consideration of Hedonism. 


4 Varieties of Hedonism.— Hedonism is the general term 
lor those theories that regard hSp'pmcs^w pleasure as the 
eupreme end of life. It is derived from the Greek word 
meaning pleasure.-^ These theories have taken many diflerent 
forms It has been held by some that men always do seek 
Dleasure. U. that pleasure in some form is always the ultimate 
object of desire ; whereas other Hedonists confine thcm-seives 
to the view that men ought always to seek pleasure. Ihe former 
theory has been called by Prof. Sidgwick Psychological llcdon 
ism because it simply affirms the seeking of pleasure as a 
psyebolugical fact ; whereas he describes the other theory as 

Ethical Hedonism. 

Again some have held that what each man seek.s, or ought 
to seek,’ is his own pleasure ; while others hold that what 
each seeks, or ought to seek, is the pleasure of ail human 
beings or even of all sentient creatures. Professor Sidgwick 
called the former of these views Egoistic Hedonism ; the latter, 
Vniversalistic Hedonism. The latter has also been called 
t 7 (ifi(ariartwm— which, however, is a very mappropnato 

"^Most of the earlier ethical Hedonists were also psychological 
Hedonists ; but this latter view has now been almost univer- 
eallv abandoned. Egoistic Hedonism has also been generally 
abandoned. Its chief upholders were the ancient Cyrenoics 
and EDicurcans.* Some more modern writers, however,— 
Buch as Benlham (1748-1812) and Mill (1806-1873)— did not 
clearly distinguish between egoistic and universalistic Hedon- 

*F?r an account of these Sidgwick'a Hift.ry of PP; 32-.1. 

And DD 82 aO. Se« abo Zeller’s Socratfs ami iht SocraUc ScruHtU. and 
Epicureans, and Sctplir.4. Prof. Wallaco's Httlo vo ume on 
Epicureanim Chief .\noknt Pbilosopbiea ’') la a most 
uhich eTery atudent ought W read. Prof. Wataon a //ft/onwlic 
from Aristfppu* to Spencer is alao exceedingly intercptini.-. and. 
iomowbat ^puUr in iU mode of treatment, ii nearly always rcl.able. 
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isin, ami con-^equentlv, thounh in the ojain supporting only the 
latter, often seemed to be giving their adhesion to the former. 

The aludetit must be careful to distinguish between these 
dilTereiit kinds of Heilnnisra : othcrwi.se great confusion will 
result. Now the doctrine of Psychological Hedonism has 
already been considered in Book I. It is simply a statement 
of fact : whereas Kt Ideal Hedonism is a theory of Value, a 
thec'ry of the ground upon which one form of action ought to 
be preferred to others. 

5. Ethic aJ Hedonis m. —We liave seen that the theory of 
psycljologj.^al £I»,'duiu-sfn is un>ound. Ethical Hedoni.sin, 
however, does not staml or fall with this. On the contrary, 
aa Sidgwii'k pointe<l out,* ethical Ib-ilonisin is scarcely coin* 
patilile with psvcbological Hcifonism, at least in its most 
extreme form. If we alwavs did .<ieek our own greatest j»lcasHTe, 
tlirre w«Kil«l be no point in saving that we ought to seek it ; 
while, uii the oiIrt hand, it would he absurd to say tliat we 
ought to s«M-k the pleasure of others, except in so far as this 
C')uld be shown to coincide witli our own. Of course, if 
paycliulogiial Hedonism be merelv interpreted us meaning 
that we always do seek ph'nsure of some sort, then ethical 
Uednnism may be understood as teaching tliat we oiiglit 
to seek the greufi'St pleasure, whether our own or that of others. 
But. in iinv case, tliere i.s no necessary ct^nnecti<ui between the 
two doctrines.* The confusion tliat h.is often been made 
between the two tljeories seems to be due ill part to an am- 

* nj FAh'xf^^ Hook 1., cbip iv., § 1. 

* It will bo Rovn, thorofore, that I d(* tjot with the view that has 

sonictimra been held, that tb* pHych.nUii'iral form of is also 

ita loprul ftjrin. At tlio same tiiut*, il tsboulil bo oln-^orved that ayalema 

of ft hi nil Hot Ionium (o^j i:\i\y u bon ocuistji) haw nearly a 1 wave tu'cn 

ru ide io re«t on pHycliolM;'n al Hcdorii:<tu. Nor ts ihi^ neced^rily in- 
coru^istfiit ; fo nio^t linlotiiHfs (cipc* inlly t^roistic llcduiListe) have 
deumi any abittilute ** oogbt ** as huvioi* aoihoritv over nicn'a natural 
mnlmHtiotte- 'they hi^vo regardfd Kthics dimply U\nn^ do«7i rulee 
for the i;ujd;uu*o of our a»tioj4B, «ij as to secure the greatest poa:sibl© 
iirafificfttioi) to our natural They have tbouL'Iit that by tbo 

intrudiivtiijn of adequate ** euni tione " (be«< Hoi>k 11., chap, viii., pp. 
^47 f€^.) the ^roatcet pleasure of tho Ciiiumunity aa a ubole might 
bo mat]© coincidoat with the iodivdluars greatest pleasure. BoDtiiam 
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biguity in the v.ord '■ dea.rable."* This point eleo may be 

is analogous to that o audible " means 

•• visible - ^whereas “ desirable*’ does not usually 

•‘ able to be heard , say that anythiug is 

mean " able to be des. ed. ^^rmerely that it is able to be 
desirable, we do not u y , • jg ^ot able to be 

desired. There is scarce y \ ^ it ia reasonably to be 

desired. What we mean ts ‘^^hen the Hedonist 

desired, or that ‘t oug j thing that is desirable, he means 
says that pleasure to be desired. But the 

that it IS the only thin^ ^ema to have misled several 

form of the word “ desirabb ,how also that 

writers into the notion being desired.* 

pleasure is th a^t of psychoWgical Hedonism, which 

seem: r^a^^rbe'unsfund.'^ ^he former is that of ethical 

Snt. which we have ethical 

We have already stated before we proceed 

Hedoniam-^o«do o"d U ^ preciady 

rha'rthfgentd moaning of ethical Hedonism is. 

WM partkuUrly PrincfU, 

El 

incomMtiblo w.tb the d inclinatioiui may conflict with du^y. 

that the Hedonism cannot rest on p-ycholog.cal. CJ- 

'-fS 
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6. Quantity of Pleasure. — lieJomsiii w aoi merely the vague 
theory that wo ought to seek pleasure. It states dehnitely 
that we ought to seek the greatest pleasure. Otherwise of 
course it wouM give us no criteriou of right and wrong in 
conduct. Pleasure may be found by acting in the most 
contradictory ways. But when we are told to seek the 
greatest pleasure, there can usually be but one course to follow. 

In estimating the quantity of pleasure, it is usually said that 
there are two points to be taken into account — intensity and 
duration.^ Some pleasures are preferable to others because 
they last longer. Pains require also to be taken into account. 
Piiin is simply the opposite of ple.isure, and is consequently 
to be treated just ns negative quantities are treated in mathe- 
matics. If a pleasure is reprc.scnted by +-a, the corresponding 
pain will be represented by —a ; and what we are to aim at 
is to secure the greatest .sum of pleasures or the smallest sum 
of pains, pleasures being counted as positive and paims as 
negative. 

Thus, if there are three pleasure.^, valued respectively at 
3, t ami .'S ; 5 is to be preferred to cither 3 or 4, 3 is to be 
prcferreil to 5, 3-^5 to .3-^1, and 4 + 5 to 3+5. Again, if we 
have pains valued at —3, —4, —5 ; —3 is to be preferred to 
-4, and --4 to — 5. So too 5 — 3 is to be preferred to 4 — 3, 
and 3—4 to 3—5 ; wliile between 4 .3 and 5—4, or between 

3 — 3 and 4 - 4, there is no ground of preference. And so on. 

• In tin' valuo of tboro arc, according to Bontham, 

other (ju.vhtirs aUo which flmuM he taken \nU* — tir. 

ccrtAirity* profunquity, focunJily ({Miwcr of pri^iliirin^ other ploaeuree). 
and purOy from pain), lie consulcrctl filao that wc should 

lake of tiitdr oxl«'nt — t.^. the nnfnhcr of persons who participate 

in them. %See his Pfinrijtles <•/ MmnU und Lrgi station, lie summed 
up liis view in tlu' follnwtrif? vci^es — 

fruitful, pun, 

Siit'h marks in pl^ iiurf$ and in pdinj omluro. 

Such pIcafiurcH rf priiaf^ luj ihy end ; 

If it pu^i'iV, wirle let them 

Such paitu a\M;d. whichever he thy view; 

If piins mu.4/ coino, lot them txUnd to 

Cf, Sid^wiok’i Hisiory of Kthi<4, pp. 240 \. and Dewey s Outlines of 
Kihic^, pp. ttrt 7. 
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T rcoistic Hedonism,— Egoistio Hedonism is the doctrine 
t J; wC eacb ou^to seek ia Ms own greatest pleasnre. 

only wrfters who have held this doetnne^rn a pure 

pursuit of the Ep u^rrns inculcated 

ordririt " TcertaM metaphysical theory. wMch we 

pearance to the moral reccut - write? as 

‘‘ a Srr^nTnevrtahle elme^nt in a complete 

Sidpv.ck reco|n.sed be so .s 

7vrttou;h.- J‘^■vlrarw^1f whe" 

Xd"‘wty'';rpu- ^ end, L only reusonahle answer 

.K„. .., account o. Hottca. - 

103-70. It .should bo Ecoism of Hobbo8 ia touch more 

does not auflicicntly bring out), ^ ^ quii-stion whether 

pronou»c.s<i than hia Hedoniat at S. though on tho whole 

L ia strictly to be iVinnative. Cf. Croom Robeflson a 

tho answer Beeine t^ Mandevillo niay perhaps also bo classt^ 

UMu. p. 130. i ruropVnn Moral., p. ^ 

as Egoiatio Hedome «. l^ny seriously. It ahould bo 

jo</ ^Ibit MandeviUe can bar y regarded as purefy 

ftd^ed thot Bcorcely any of thrao y^l^hea it led in tho ond to 

V.. 5 n. 
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that can be given, is that it sntiafie'^ some demand of oxir 
nature ; and the only finally 8 .iti.^factory answer that can be 
given, is that it satisfies the most fundamental demand of our 
nature. y For if we say that we pur.'Uc the end for some external 
reason— as, e.g. because we are commanded by some superior 
authority— there still remains the qxiestion why we are to be 
influenced by that external reason. The only answer that 
leaves no further question behind it, is the an.swer that has 
reference to an ultimate demand of our nature. Now, when 
we arc asked what it i.s that satisfies the ultimate demands of 
our nature, it is very natural to answer “ Pleasure.” 

On consideration, however, it appears that, in giving this 
answer, we are nusled by the same ambiguity as that which 
we encountered in dealing with psycholojiical Hedoninm. It 
is undoubtedly true that whatever satisfies the ultimate de- 
mands of our nature will bring jiFa-sure with it, and may 
con.sequently be described as a pleasure. But this pleasure 
must have some objective content, and that content is not 
itself plea.sure. The object that gives us pleasxjre may be 
the pleasure of some one else, or it may be the welfare of our 
country, or it may be the fulfilment of what we conceive to 
be our duty. These thing.s are pleasures — re. they are objects 
the attainment of ’.vhich will bring us ph-a^xire. But they are 
not themselves ptoi^ure — i.e. agreeable feeding. Here, again, 
therefore, to sav that we ought to seek pleasures, is not to say 
that we ouglit to seek pleusure. 

Professor Sidgwick, however, thought’ that ” wlien we sit 
down in a cool hour” (a.s he says, quoting Butler), ‘‘wo 
perceive that there is nothing which it is reasonable to seek 
— i.e. nothing which is de^irable in itself — except pleasure. 
He then argues that since pleasure is the one desirable thing, 
the greatest pleasure must be the most desirable. A more 
intense pleasure is con.«cquentlv to be preferred to a less in- 
tense, and a pleasure which lasts longer to one that is of shorter 
duration. Further, he urges that, in estimating our jileasures, 
a past or future pleasure ought, ceeteris paribus, to he reganled 
08 of equal value with a present one. For mere diflercnce of 


^ M€Xhod4 of Book III.« chap. xjv. f 6. 
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time* can of itself make no difference to the value of our 
pleasures*. All this is evidently true, on the assumption that 
pleasure is the one desirable thing. But there seems to be no 
warrant for this a.ssnmption. » 

8. Universalistic Hedonism. — Uiuv-ersalistic Hedonism or 
Utilitarianism is the theory that whet we ought to aim at is 
the greatest possible amount of plea-sure of all human beings, 
or of all sentient creatures. The chief exponents of this 
theory are Be.ntham. J. S, Mill, and Henry Sulgwick. Bcn- 
tham’s proof of the theory is not very explicit,* and may per- 
haps be consi.lcred to be sufficiently repre.sentecl by that 
of Mill. Mill’s argument is stated thus in the fourth chapter 

of his i'tiliUirianism : . . ■ 

No rea.son can be given why the general happiness is 

desirable, except that each person, so far as he believes it to 

be attainable, desires his own happinc.ss. This, however. 

being a fact, we have not only all the proof which the case 

admits of but all which it is possible to require, that happincs.s 

i« a good : that each person’s happiness is a good to that 

person, and the general happiness, therefore, a good to the 

L-gregate of all persons.’* He then goes on to argue that 

hkvpiuesn is the only good, on the ground that we have alroa.iy 

noticed— tnz. that to desire a thing and to find it pleasant are 

hut two ways of expressing the same thing. 

Now it would bo difficult to collect in a short space so many 
fallacies as are here committed. We have alr ady noticed 
the confusion in the last point, due to the ambiguity m the 
“ nlpasure ” We have also noticed the confusion with 
repar.! th “’.^ean.ng o. " dasirahle," which vi.ia.cs the ti rat 
part of the argument. It only remains noti--e the fal.acy 
involved in the inference that “ the general happiness is a good 

to the ecGf^'cate of ftll persons. 

The fallacy in that which is known in logic as the fallacy 

• Aoart from the urucrlointy wliich i« generally coimect<Hi with i*..- 

.im. illowaac. o( coar..- h.r. te made (or tl... 

J Methods of Elhica, Hook III., ehap. xin.. § 3. 

» Cf. § C. and Boe hclow, ^ 10 

* Cf. .Si«lgvrick*B iUsU.ry of kihtot, pp. 240 46. 
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o( compcition " It !■. interred that becnse my pleaanre. are 
a Rood to me, yours to you, his to him, and so on, therefore 
my pleasures + your pleasures + his pleasur^es are a good to 
me + you + him. It is forgotten that neither the pleasures 
nor the persona are capable of being made into an aggregate. 
It is as if we should argue that because each one of a hundred 
soldiers is sU feet high, therefore the whole company is six 
hundred feet high. The answer is that thia would be the case 
if the soldiers stood on one another’s heads. And similarly 
MiU's argument would hold good if the minds of aU human 
beings were to be rolled into one, so as to form an aggregate. 
But as it is, " the aggregate of all persons ” is nobody, and con- 
sequently cannot be a good to him. A good must be a good 
for somebody.* 


9 Sidgwick’s Proof of Umveisalistic Hedonism. — Sidgwick’s 
argument in support of Universalistic Hedonism is perhaps 
the most thorough and convincing that has ever been set forth. 
HU doctnno U, to some extent, a reproductioo of that of Butler 
with regard to conscience ; but it has much greater clearness 
and definiteness on some fundamental points — a definiteness 
that has been largely gained by the partial adoption of the 

views of Kant. . 

Siilgwirk, like Butler, bases his doctrine on the authority 

of Conscience ; and he agrees with Kant in identif 3 riug Con- 
science with Practical Reason. The fundamental requirement 
of morality, according to Sidgwick, is that we should place 
oarselve.s at the point of view of Reason, and obey its dictates. 
This yields the conception of Justice, which has two main 
requirements. We must be just to ourselves ; and Sidgwick 
interprets thi.s as meaning that we must be impartial in the 
treatment of all the moments of our lives ; and, in choosing our 
own pleasures, the future is to be regarded as of equal weight 
with the present. In like manner also, the pleasures of others 
are to be regarded as of equal weight with our own.* 

It might be thought that in this way Sidgwick had over- 
thrown egoistic Hedonism and had shewn universalistio 

‘ lira>lloy*9 Studies, p. 101. 

^ iitlhinis rtf Sthicf, Rook IIL, obftp. zui.» ( 3. 
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HedonUra to be the only reasonable HcJoni.stic theory. But, 
for Borne reason which it is not altogether easy to foUow*. he 
does not consider this to be the ca se. So far as can be made out, 
the reason seems to be that what is primarily our good is our 
own pleasure ; and it is only in a secondary way that we dis- 
cover that the pleasure of others ought to be equally regarded. 
Now this secondary discovery cannot overthrow the first 
primary truth. Hence we are bound still to regard our own 
pleasure as a supreme good. For this reason, Sidgwick 
considered that there is a certain contradiction or dualism in 
the final recommendations i)f reason. We are bound to seek 
our own greatest pleasure, and yet we are bound also to seek 
the greatest pleasure of the aggregate of sentient beings. 

Now these two ends may not, and probably will not, 
coincide There is thus a conflict between two difTerent 
commands of reason. This conflict U referred to by Dr 
Si.h'wick as “the Dualism of Practical Reason. * But if 
there is any fi.rce in thi.s oonsi.leratiou, it seems as if we might 
carry it further, and say that there is a similar conflict between 
the pursuit of our own greatest pleasure at a given moment 
and the pursuit of the greatest happiness of life a.s a whole. 
For it is the pleasure of a given iiM.ment that appears to be 
primarily desirable. At any given moment what seems 
desirable is the satisfaction of our present wants. Y^'***®' 
nuently, on the same principle, wo might say that we are bound 
to seek the greatxjst pleasure of a given momeut no less than 
the greatest plea.surc of our whole life. There would thus be 
three kinds of Hc(loni.sm instead of two — the Cyrenaic view 
being recognised as well as the Epicurean and the Benthamite. 
However, it is perliap-s scarcely worth while to consider which 
form of Hedonism is the mo.st reasonable, as they seem all to 

be based on a misec .ception. 


« See on thie Mooio’b Priruijxa Klhica. p. 99. 

*Kor Si*lK«ak-8 view on tliid [xnr.t. sco liiB M^thoda of 
concluding cliaptor. I’rof. C.izycki, who i- a large extent a 
,f Sidewuk doe* not accept hi* doctrine on tin* ‘‘ 

n(K !m of Vl.o fourth e^iition of Ihe Methrula nf m^ca. u. ll.e 
Journal of Ethira for O.tol.er. IhOO. Ilefereme may be 

great advantage, to Dr. Mooro'. hthxca. e.pecully pp. 100 
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Two points may be noted with regard to uoiversaliatio 
Hedonism. In the first place, it used to be described as 
Utilitarianism, because it was supposed to inculcate the 
pursuit of what is useful. But it is now seen that pleasure 
is not more useful than any other possible end ; and the name 
has consequently been dropped in scientific writings — though, 
for shortness, the term is still often used as a designation of 
the school. In the second place, the end of univcrsalistie 
Hedonism used to be descrified as being the attainment of 

the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” The mean- 
ing of this was,* that if we had to choose between a great 
happiness of a small number and a smaller happiness of a 
great number, we ought to prefer the latter, even if the total 
happiness were less. But it is now recognized that if pleasure 
is to be regarded as the good, we aro bound to choose the 
greatest pleasure, even if it should be concentrated in a single 
person, instead of being distributed over a large number. 
Accordingly, this phrase has also been abandoned.* 

10. General Cnticism of Hedonism. — (a) PUasure and Value. 
Wo see now the general foundation on which the Hedonistic 
theory of Ethics resta. It may be based either on a p.sycholo- 
giral theory of the object of desire or on a theory of value. 
The former basis has been perhaps sufficiently discussed ; 
but on the latter some remarks must still be added. 

The general point of view is that, though our desires may 
often bo directed to other objects than pleasure, yet, when 
we set ourselves calmly to consider the matter, we see that 
pleasure is that which alone constitutes the value for us of the 
objects of our experience. A psychosis (to use Huxley’s 
term,^ adopted by recent psychologists), i.e. a state of con- 

‘ In 80 far ns it bad any deSnite meaning. Th© pbroso seems to liate 
boeu frequently employed without any definite meaning being atUebed 
to it. There ia an interesting diecuasion of this jKtint in Edgeworth’s 
ilathfnuitical Pfuchica, p. 117 tqq. 

* It should be observed th.'it Uentbani himself acems, in iiis later years, 
to hare di.scardcd th** expression " of the greatest number.” His 
jvasons for doing so (which are not Tory clearly c.xplaincd) may bo found 
in Burton's Inlroilurlion to Denlham'a irorl-j.* pn. 18 ami 19 ! note 

• Huxley*® II um^ p. 62. 
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sciousDCss, is valuable for us exactly in proportion as it is 
pleasant. Consequently, though the impulse of desire may 
sometimes move towards the less pleasant of two possible 
objects ; and though, therefore, we cannot say that our desires 
are always moved simply by the calculation of pleasure ; 
yet, when we reflect calmly, and from a purely egoistic point 
of view, we see that the only reasonable ground of preference 
between two psychoses is that the one is more pleasurable 
than the other. 

Hence, though it is not true that we always act in such a way 
as to secure for ourselves the pleasantest of possible psycho.^es, 
yet we ought (i.e. it is reasonable) to secure for ourselves 
the most pleasant, so long us this does not interfere with the 
pleasure of any one else ; and, in general, we ought to act in 
such a way as to make the sum of the pleasures of all psychoses, 
present and future, as great as possible. 

Now it is true, I think, that pleasure may fairly be described 
as a sense of value. ^ F. H. Bradley said* that pleasure is 
essentially ‘‘ the feeling of self-realizeduess.” Exception might 
be taken to this, on the ground that it can scarcely be applied 
to the feelings of animals, or to the more animal pleasures of 
men. But at any rate we may say that the feeling of jjleasure 
is the accompaniment of objects which have a certain value^ 
for the consciousness to which they are presented. 


‘ Cf. Dewey's Psyekohgy, p. 10. I mean that it is truer to call 
pleasure a a gnse of valu e than to represoDt it as constituting value. But 
ereri to calT ii a scriAA of value involves a kind of anfi<-ipation. In 
sensuous pleasure, for instance, we can hardly be said to have any 
ronseiousDcss of value. The general subject 6f lbs rulntiun between 
pleasure and value is, however, too complicated to bo discussed here. 

* Ethic^ai Studies, p. 261. Bradley a/terwarda abandoned this view. 
Tho element of truth in it seems to lie in the fact that pleasure consists 
in a certain harmony of the content of coneciousnesa with the form of 
unity within which it falls. But this form of unity need not bo a definite 
consciousness of self and its re.iUzation. 

* Wherein this value lonaisis, we are not here called upon to decide. 
It may lie, as many psychologists have suppoaod, in a certain heightening 
of general vitality or of particular vital functions. On the general 
nature of pleasure and pain, and their place in our oonseious hfe. the 
student may be referred to Professor Stout's Analytic Ptycholoyy, 
chap. xii.. or to his Manwit, j«p. 234-40. 

I'i 
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It u of Bomo importAnca, I thiak, to remember that it ii 
the obiecte, not the feelings of pleasure, that have valu^the 
feeling of pleasure being the serue of value, not the value itself ; 
but with this point we need not here trouble ourselves. It is 
sttfi&cient to note that, from this point of view, it jeems at 
least plausible to say that, though pleasure is not the direct 
object of desire, and though it is not even m itself that w^ch 
has value for us, yet it may be accepted as the measure of valw ; 
just as the degrees of a thermometer, though not themselves 
heat may be taken as the measure of heat ; or as a token 
currency, though of Uttle value in itself, may serve to measure 
the values of commodities. 

This, I say, is a plausible view. But it evidently rests on 
the assumption that pleasures are all of the same sort ; just 
as the power of money to serve as a measure of the values of 
goods reat.s on the assumption of a certain unifor^ty in the 
currency. If the sense of value which we have in pleasant 
feeling is to be taken as the measure of the values which we 
reasonably attach to the different objects that are presented 
to our consciousness, this implies that the values are always 
judged by the same standard, always presented, so to speak, 
before the same court of appeal. Or (taking Bradley s 
phrase) if pleasure is the feeling of self-realizedness, then 
in talcing, pleasure as the measure of our self-realization, 
we assume that it is a/iroys the same self that is realized. 
But is this the case 1 Before considering this point any 
further, it mav bo well to notice the form in which it was 
presented by Mill. 

(6) Quality of Plrasures. We may say briefly that the 
Hedonistic theory proceeds on the assumption that all pleasures 
are capable of being quantitatively compared — that it is always 
possible to determine with regard to two pleasures, or two 
sums of pleasures, which is the greater and which is the less. 
On this point a serious difficulty was raised* by J. S. Mill, 
who called attention to the fact that pleasures differ not merely 
«n quantity but also in quality — that some pleasures are 

* Utililarinnitm, chap. ii. He did not, indeed, raise the point cu a 
difflonltj, but rather oa indicating & way out of a difficulty. Buf 
•Tkleatl> It it a dittiouity from tho point of tic'w of » Hodonittio cftlculiu. 
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preferable to others, not because as pleasures the^ are greater, 
but because they are of a more excellent kind. 

If this is the case, it is evident that the Hedonistic theory 
must be abandoned, for it is then no longer true that pleasure 
is the only desirable thing. One pleasure is, on this view, 
more desirable than another, not on account of its nature as 
pleasure, but on account of some other quality that it possesses, 
beyond its mere pleasantness. Further, if we admit diflerences 
of quality, it becomes impossible to place pleasures, and sums 
of pleasure, in any precise order of desirability. Qualities 
cannot be estimated against quantities, unless in some way 
they can be reduced to quantities — and this, on Mill's sup* 
position, is not the case. 

It becomes important, therefore, to consider whether there 
really are qualitative differences among pleasures. In order 
to do this, we must recur to some of the points that were 
discussed in a former chapter. 

(c) Kinds of Pleasure. At the beginning of Book I. we 
distinguished between appetites and desires, and it was 
pointed out also that desired may belong to a great variety 
of distinct universes. Now, just as there is a distinction 
between different kinds of desire, so there is a distinction 
between the feelings of satisfaction which accompany the 
attainment of their objects. 

When an appetite is satisfied, the feeling of satisfaction is 
simple and immediate. It is to this kind of feeling that the 
term ‘pleasure is perhaps most pro{>erly applied. On the 
other hand, the feeling which accompanies the satisfaction 
of desire is of a more intellectual or reflective character, and 
ought perhaps rather to be described as happiness. Human 
desire involves the more or less direct consciousness of an end, 
and in the feeling which accompanies its satisfaction there is 
also a more or less direct consciousneas of an end attained. 
These feelings vary .greatly, according to the nature of the 
universe within which we are living at the time when the 
desire is satisfied. The feelings of satisfaction that belong 
to the luiiverse of self-interest are very different from tho.se 
that belong to the universe of duty ; those that belong to the 
universe of animal enjoyment are very different from thoee 
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that belong to the universe of poetic or religious emotion. 
Carlyle suggested* that, in the case of such higher universes 
83 these, the feeling ought to be described rather as blessednes$ ■ 
than as happiness. Perhaps joy would be a less objectionable 
term than cither. 

At any rate, whether or not we use different words for the 
different universes, it seems clear that the feelings in question 
are of very different characters. It is, in fact, a very different 
self that is realized in each of these cases ; and the feeling 
of self-realizedness is consequently different. Or, to put it in 
the other form that we have used, the sense of value in each 
case is a sense of value for a different judge. We are esti- 
mating, as it were, sometimes in gold, sometimes in silver, 
and sometimes in copper. Now it might be possible, no doubt, 
to find a common denominator for these ; but thi.s common 
denominator does not seem to be supplied in the feeling of 
pleasure itself. 

There is, however, a difficulty which is apt to present itself 
at this point. It is apt to be thought that what is different 
in these different cases is not the feeling itself, but merely 
the object on which the feeling depends. This is the point 
that we have next to consider. 

(d) Pleasure inseparable from its Object. Pleasure, it must 
be remembered, is not aa entity, having an existence by itself, 
independently of the object in which pleasure is felt, or of the 
unity of consciousness to which that object is presented. It 
is an element in a total state of con.sciousness, and is entirely 
relative to the other elements in that state. It is the inner side 
of that of which the other elements may be said to form the 
outer side. The sharp distinction that we are apt to draw 
between an object of consciousness and the feeling of pleasure 
or pain which accompanies it, is duo largely to an inadequate 


^ Sartnr RtfariiUf Hook 11., chap. ix. 

■8piito7B also siems to uso the term bealitudo to this sense This 

r If "I f according to Spinor, in the “ Intoijectunl 

r.OTc of Ood i. «. m the app^iat.ou of the universe as the reaUxation 
of a principle. It should be noted nUo that Spinoza stated 

explicitly that beauMudo is not to bo reganled os the reuiard of 
but aa virtu, itself I believe Carlyle meant Z lame? and t7. the 
sssontial point. Cf. also Janefs Theory of MoraU. Bolk L. cha? ix 
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Hiiprcbensiou of the nature of the object which is presented to 

our coBSciousnesa, . 

Take, for instance, the pleasure which accompanies the 

hearing of a musical performance. The pleasure 
evidently quite distinct from the music which we hear. IWit it 
must be remembcrcil that the music which we hear i-s not Uio 
total object that is before our consciousness. The 
of the music is accompanied by all sorts of ideas winch i 
calls up in our minds. It is accompanied also by other uleas 
which were passing through our minds before the mu.-^ic 
commenced. The object which is before our consciousnc.ss 
is a complex total of innumerable thoughts and images. Now 
the feeling of pleasure is not ihi.s complex total ; but neither 
can it be said to be anything that is separable from that t.Ual. 
It is the inner side to which that total corresponds a.«» the 
outer side. Given that total, we could not but have t bat fe.-ling 
of pleasure. Change that total, ami our feeling of pleasure 
must also be changed. Tlie total conlenl of our consciousness 
ID listening to a piece of music in di(Tercut from the total 
content in reading a novel or witnessing a tlrarnatic perfor- 
mance ; the feeling of pleasure is also dilTcrent. 

The feeling and tlie object to wliich it corresponds arc like 
the two sides of a curve. They are distinguisliablc from one 
another; yet they are inseparable, ami the one necessarily 
varies with the other. 

Sidgwick replied to this objection, as it was stated by Gr«-en. 
*’ It is sometimes said,” be remarks* “ that ' pleasure as feeling, 
in distinction from its conditions which are not feelings, cannot 
be conceived.’ This is true in a certain sense of the word 
‘ conceive ' ; but not in any sense which would prevent us 
from taking pleasure as an end of rational actitui. To a<lopt 
an old comparison, it is neither more nor less true than llie 
Btatcment tliat an angle cannot be ‘ conceived ’ ajiarl from its 
aides. We certainly canaot form the notion of an angle wit bout 
the notion of sides containing it; but this does not jirevent 
us from apprehending with perfect ilefinitcness tlie. mapnitmb' 
of any angle as greater or 1c.s.h than that of any other, vMihout 


* UtlfutiU o/ Book 11. « chap. ti.. f 2, U 
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auy comparison of the pairs ol coataiuiug sides. Similarly 
we cannot form a notion of any pleasure existing apart from 
some ‘ conditions which are not feelings ’ ; but this is no 
obstacle to our comparing a pleasure felt under any given 
conditions with any other, however otherwise conditioned, 
and pronouncing it equal or unequal ; ami we require no more 
than this to enable us to take ‘ amount of pleasure as our 
standard in deciding between alternatives of conduct. 

But this reply seems to involve a misconception of the 
precise nature of the criticism. The length of the sides makes 
no dillerence to the size of the angle; whereas Green’s argument 
is that the nature of the objects makes all the difference in 
the world to the kind of pleasure that we feel. 

(e) Can Pleasures be Summed ? If the view here taken is 
correct, there cannot be any calculus of pleasures — i.e. the 
values of pleasures cannot be quantitatively estimated. For 
there can be no quantitative estimate of things that are not 
homogeneous. 

But, in<lced, even apart from this consideration, there seems 
to bo a certain confusion in the Hedonistic idea that we ought 
to aim at a greatest sum of pleasures. If pleasure is the one 
thing that is desirable, it is clear that a sum of pleasures cannot 
be desirable ; for a sum of ]>lea,«!ur«'H i.s not pleasure. We are 
apt to think that a sum of pleasure.*? is pleasure, just as a sum of 
numbers is a munher. But this is evidently not the case. 
A sum of pleasures is not pleasure, any more than a sum of 
m<‘n is a man. For pleasures, like men, cannot be adtled to 
one. another. Consoquontlv, if pleasure is the only thing 
that is rlesirable, a sum of pleas\jres cannot pos.sihly be de- 
sirable. If the Hedonistic view were to be adopted, we ought 
always to desire the greatest pleasure — i.e. we ought to aim 
at producing the most intense feeling of pleasure that it is 
pos.sible to reach in sumo one’s consciousness.* This would 

' .lust if our o'ljfcl were to prtxluco th greatest man (instoad 
of greatest pleasure), Fal»tafT would have lu hf* preferred to the whole 
of hi8 rft^cd company. We may caloulalo, no doubt, according to the 
old juke, that nine tadore make a mao ; but that is only oa the aasump- 
tion that out object )o not man aa such, but Ibo fultihueat ol certain 
fuDOtioTiJi of a man. It be said that in a Dumber of men there h 
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be the highest aim. A sura of smaller pleasures ra a number 
of different people’s consciousnesses, could not be preferable 
to this ; because a sura of pleasures is not pleasure at all. 

The reason why this docs not appear to be the case, is that we 
habitually think of the desirable thing for man not as a feeling 
of pleasure but as a continuous state of happiness. But a 
continuous state of happiness is not a mere feeling of pleasure. 
It has a certain objective content. Now if we regard this con- 
tent as the desirable thing, we do not regard the feeling of 
pleasure as the one thing that is desirable ; i.«. we abandon 

Hedonism. , 

( f) MaUer without Form. We may sum up the defects of 

Hedonijmrby^aying that irlras the opposite fault to that which 

we found in the system of Kant. Kant’s principle of self- 

conshstency gave us form without matter— the mere form 

of reason, with all the particular content of the desires left 

out Hedonism, on the other hand, gives us matte , .ithout 

form. It takes up all the desires as they stand, uiiu regards 

the satisfaction of all as having an equal right, m so far as 

the ideasaut feeling accompanyiug the satisfaction is equally 

intense and lasts equally long. 

This view ignores the fact that what wc really seek to sati.sfy 
is not our desires but ourselves ; and the value of our satisfac- 
tions depends on the kind of self to which the satisfaction is 
given— ie. it depends on the universe within which the satis- 
faction is received. It may be mere ariimal pleasure : it may 
be human happiness : it may be saint-like bliss. To consider 
it in this way is to consider our desires with reference to their 
/o;.„i_with reference to the universe in which they have a 
place. Hedonism ignores this form. It looks on our dc.Mres 
and their gratifications simply as quantities of raw material. 
It regards our wanU as so many mouths to be filled, and the 
pleasures of their satisfaction as so many lumps of sugar to 
go into them. It is matter without form. 


more fle»b end blood end bone than m one. But this is to tDessuro 
aeeh blood, end bone, not men. Ko it is possible thot m a number of 
pleasant experiences there ie more of something than there u m one. 
But they are not e greater pleasure. 
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11. Some Recent Views on Hedonism.- It is, nn tlie wh"lp, 
true to say that Hedonism as a thorougb-^oing system ol 
Ethics has ceased to e.xist. But there are still attempts to 
assign to pleasure a more prominent place in life than idealistic 
writers are disposed to allow. The writings of Dr. McTag*art‘ 
deserve attention {rtjm this point of view ; and Dean Kashdall* 
though not a Hedonist, supported McTaggurt's nrgementa, 
and, in particular, sought to shew that a Hedonistic calculus 


was not as impossihle as had heen contended 

It is, of course, clear enough that pleasure has a quantitative 
aspect. We can enumerate pleasant c.tp';riencos ; we can 
decide that some are more intense than others ; and that some 
can be shared by a larger nninber of people than otliers. But 
the fact remains that such con.^iderations do not carry us far 
in th(! attempt to determine what are tlie ends that are most 
worth pursuing in life. The es.sential point remains that 
pleasure is always the enjoyment of some e.xpcrienced object 
that has a certain value ; and that the value, rather than the 
ple8santaes.s, is the end that is ultimately sought. 

Beauty, for instance, seems to be om* of these values. “ A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever.” But it seems to be the 
beauty tliat wo enjoy, ni>t the evanescent pleasures that it 
yields. They are not “for ever.” A pleasure that is past 
hJis censed to be a j-leasure, hnwrver long it.s obji-ct mav endure, 
ihe memorv of it may even be a source <.f pain. “‘.'Sorrow’s 
crown of sorrow is remembering h.ippi. r things.” O,, the other 
han.b It IS often a source of sati<fa. t,on to recall, like Uthello. 
the dilhculties and dang.-rs through which we have passed 

l.vcn M think of n that on.luno. .n|„avi. a source 

t.f .wti.faction. here is the well-known .Morv ol the man 
wno wae rem,nde.l of the hl.s, of heaven, nn.l who " h" 

o think of |,lea,ure la not plea.ai,., except .,o f.,r .a, we reali-c 
the values that « mid yi.q i {,[i.,,.,:r... rtaii..t 

There are some maudlin ites of h.vrn.Mif - , i .i 
prodnceil bv opinin. ,n wh„.h there .na7 lie v;::'l.u;e‘<; 

Mbspecally ,n 

T’^ry oj Good arui Kx.l, Book II.. cLao ^ 
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content tlmnph. I believe, even in these the imagination 
generally calls up appropriate objects. But, at any rate, 
no serious moralists would regard such states as constituting 
a very desirable end. Beautiful music, on the other hand, 
would be generally recognized as having real value ; but it 
seems to be the music that we enjoy, not the evanescent 
feelings that it excites. No doubt, the music may persist m 
our recollection ; and so may other sources of enjoyment. 

/ " Music, when soft voices die, \ 

/ Vibratea in the memory; \ 

( 0cloar9» when sweet violets sicketu 
'V Live within the sense they quicken.’* 

But the enjoyment of such evanescent objects 8e* iu8 to depend, 
to some extent, on their rarity. As Milton says of musical 
enjoyment, 

He wbo of these dclighta can judge, jFct spare 
To interpose them oft. ie not unwise." 


It may be partly for this reason that the joys of heaven, 
which have often been represented as musical, are apt to seem 
dismal when their content is not vividly realized. 

But it must be confcs.sed that the discussion of this subject 
raises a number of rather subtle problems.* The essential 
point, which it seems important to keep constantly in mind, 
is that pleasure arises in the apprehension of valued objects, 
and vanishes away when it is abstracted from them. These 
objects may bo described as pleasures, but they are not 
pleasure. 


12. Non-Hedonistic Interpretation of Happiness.— It is well 
to note, as we have already to some extent scon, that Happiness 
is not necessarily to be thought of as a sum of pleasures. Even 
the ancient Epicureans tended to think of it as meaning rather 
the absence of pain than the presence of positive enjoyment ; 


‘ See RaBlidftir» Thtmy of Good and KoU. Vol. II.. p. IH. I Hunk the 
continu(»us plcaauro W winch bo refers has real value only in so far as 
it ia regarded aa ptr$i$ltnt, not as a number of evancswnl monients. 
But hii arguments should be carefully considered — lb© more so he 
was not conimittod to a purely bedonistio theory. 
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and I suppose few would deny that the prevention of the 
physical sensation of pain (as distinguished from the negative 
tone of feeling) is an end that should be aimed at as far as 
possible.* How far it can be quantitatively estimated, may 
be a somewhat doubtful question. But it is possible to inter- 
pret happiness as meaning a certain richness of experience, in 
which some painful elements may form a necessary part. 

This seems to be the meaning that is implied in Browninc’s 
lines, * 

** Wo have not drunk deep, laughed free. 

Starred, feasted, despaired — been happj ! *’ 

Perhaps something of the same kind is implied in the saying 
of W. S. Landor, that he had “ warmed both hands before the 
fire of life.” Or again we may refer to the kind of happiness 
that aiattbew Arnold, taking a hint from the Epicurean poet 
Lucretius, ascribed to Goethe ^ 


" He was happy, if to know 
Causes of things and far below 
His feot to soe the lurid flow 
Of terror and insane distress 
And headlong fate, be happiness.” 

Among recent writers. Dean Rashdall may he referred to as 

sou-^to supporter of Hedonism. 

— the ^^‘^'^een Happiness and Pleasure 

the former, although pleasurable, implying a view of one’s 

life aa a whole rather than as a series of pleasurable or painful 

moments. But, when we view life as a wliole, the question 

‘srr.;- s:' 


■treaa on this. But*? 

this Musa from diaagreeablo distinguish^ain in 
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The saying of Southey about the death of Nelson may be 
referred to in this connection : “ if the chariot and the horses 
of lire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he could 
scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of glory.” It was a 
very painful death; but he had “done bis duty,” and ac- 
complished a work tliat was regarded as being of supreme 
im[)ortanoe. In such circumstances, he might, from the point 
of view of Aristotle*, be regarded as happy. As Bo.sanquet 
has said*, ” to conduct a great enterprise bringing into unity 
jarring passions and interests is perhaps the fullest satisfaction 
in the world ; but the man who is doing it would often possess 
greater pleasure if he were cultivating his garden.” This is 
evidently not a Hedonistic view. It is the view of the realiza- 
tion of a purpo.se in life, quite different from a surplus of 
pleasant feelings, and yet dillcrent also from simple obedience 
to law. A happy life, in this non-IIcdooi.stic sense, means, 
not one that contains a great deal of pleasure, but rather one 
that can bo regarded with a certain joy. It hardly seems 
necessary that it should bo regarded with joy by the person 
who actually lives it. It may bo too strenuous for him to 
have time to feel anv satisfaction in it. 

It is in this non-l!e<lonistic sense that the ” ble.sscdness ” 
of S[)inoza and Carlyle is to be understood. It is this view 
of the moral aim as the realization of a satisfactory type of life 
that we have next to proceed to consider. 

13. Rinds of Happiness. — Further reflection on what is 
meant by Happiness iniisi lead to the conviction that the 
term is highly ambiguous. Even J. S. Mill, as we have seen, 
had to recognize that there arc difiercnces of guahft/ among 
pleasures ; and, as soon as this is rccogni/cd, it is hard to see 
how we can speak of ” greate.st happiness ” as the object 
that is to be aimed at. 

^ Ariutotlo*B irrin ir6ai^cyla baa been comtDOniy lianalatcd ** 
fie.is.'* Hut it ia only in tbo eofiHe here indicated that it can I>o projKrly 
ao rendered. U ia not Hedotuatic» thou^'b it contains plrastiro as an 
clement. 

^ ScHru€ and PAiloiopA^ (Kbbav on ' Hedonum amoo^ Ideali.stn *). 
1 > 206 . 
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Further retlei. lion, however, peenis to shew thut the dif- 
ferem es among Hedonic experiences are sometimes diCeronces 
of khid, rather than of quality. W hat is primarilv meant by 
pleasure would seem to b<- the simple I ledunic tone of elemen- 
tary sense experiences, such as are presumably present in the 
consciousness of most animals. The iif>f'rehcDsion of a 
sati^factt^ry condition of life as a whoU*. wliicli appears to be 
what is pro{i..-rly meant by bapi'ii.es-^, i.s probably only pos.sible 
for human beitu'.s, and cannot be regarded merely as a sum of 
pleasures. Again, the apprehension of a eaiisfactorv state of 
e.xi.stonce in a social group is perhaps best expressed by the 
term joy — a.s in Wordsworth’s plirase, “ jov in widest com- 
monalty sj.read.” That also can h.irdly be intorjireted as the 
sum of the happiness - of the individuals composing the group. 
It depentls on our thinking of the group as a composite unity 
of a super-personal kirul. What Carlyle meant by blessedness 
again may pcrliaps be interpreted as referring to the satis- 
faction tiiat is felt in the contemplation of e.Ki.stence as a whole 
-wliat has sometimes ^'een expresscil bv tlie term “ cosmic 
emotion.”* 


rhe.-e diiTi-rent t p-s <if sati.-fac t itui mav all be said to in- 
'H)lve a certain ll.-donic tone ; but tliev are so ditTcrent from 
one uMotliiT that it is ini-^leading to tr'^at them ns »]ualities of 
the same (liing. I hey nre diiT<Tent modes 'd valuation ; and 
they can only be [iroprrly coni-i ler»’<l in connertioti with the 
g''neral subj.-t of value. To this more detinilo reference 
will lie made in the duiptcr after next. 


14. Ideal Utilit;iriaiiism. -In the idaborale work bv Dean 
K;idi i dl on 1 1 ' I .iri/of .j>id /i (•,('. an attempt j> made to 
j't.ite a |ifili‘;\ri n (!].■. .ry ui.irli not r^-st upon the view 

that nthrr I’leasure or 1 i- to he n garded as the 

m.T.il end. He still rall-d i,,s view ' utilitarian ” becau.^e he 

'•oneeive.i tl.at moral Ir.oss is to I • regarded as a means to 

uii end l.u-L'er than .m end tli.it ineludi-.s i.ieasure and 

*-Mee..uy 

uea,i bo -aul ,.,.t -- t the reiv .m ol i inuo bm ' '^0.: 
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happineu along with other intrinsic values. Further reference 
will be made to this somewhat complex theory at a later stage. 
It is doubtful whether it ought to be described as utilitarian, 
since it recognises that moral goodness is part of the supreme 
end of life, and not merely means to an end other than itself. 
It approximates to the view of Aristotle, that the moral life 
is to be pursued for the sake of its “ beauty,” tov ;ta\oi' ti'iKa. 
This is a theory of the end as intrinsic value, to which reference 
will be made in a subsequent chapter. 

15. Kant’s Composite Theory of the Moral End.— In con- 
nection with the view of Happiness as the end, it may be well 
to refer here to the composite theory that was maintained by 
Kant. Although Kant is best known in Ethics by his doctrine 
of the Categorical Imperative, referred to in the previous 
chapter, yet he did also recognize a moral end os well as a moral 
law ; and it is closely connected both with the view of the end 
that we have been considering in the present chapter, and also 
with the one that is dealt with in the following chapter. He 
thought that the end that is aimed at in the moral life is two- 
fold — the Perfection of ourselves and the Happiness of others. 
What we rightly seek for ourselves is the development of the 
Good Will, in the sense that was explained in the preceding 
chapter. On the other hand, what we rightly seek for others 
is Happiness in a sense that is not very precisely defined. 

Something may undoubtedly bo said in defence of this 
view. It is evident that we cannot, in any very direct way, 
cultivate the moral attitude in others, especially if we are 
bachelors like Kant, and not preachers or moral instructors 
by profession ; and consequently this cannot be said to be a 
supreme end for most of us to aim at, though it may be a 
suDordinate end. On the other hand, to make our own hap- 
piness a supreme aim would be a form of egoism that could 
hardly be reconciled with the categorical imperative. He 
did not, if I understand him rightly, mean that our own happi- 
ness is of no account. This would seem to be incompatible 
with the view that it is part of the end that shouM be aimed 
at by others. His own life, though simple, could hardly be 
called, in any extreme sense, ascetic. Nor again Hoes he appear 
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to ha^e meant that we wece not to take any interest in the 
cultivation of the moral will in others. Tl^ would hardly 
have been consistent with his own work as an educator. His 
point seems to have been that we could» in the most absolute 
sense, cultivate the good will in ourselves ; whereas we could 
only cultivate it somewhat indirectly in others ; while, on the 
other band, it would be fatal to endeavour to promote our 
own happiness in any sense in which we ought not to aim 
equally at the promotion of happiness in all others. 

That there is some ground for this recognition of a aouble 
end is thus apparent, especially if happiness is thought of 
in a purely Hedonistic sense ; but it can hardly be allowed 
that the real good of others can be different from our own real 
good. To press such a distinction would seem to involve 
thinking of others as if they were a superior sort of animals, 
rather than responsible human beings. If we are to recognize 
an end for human action at all, it would seem that it must be 
an end for all.‘ 

Kant's view is rightly characterised by Bradley {Ethical 
Studies, Essay IV.) as that of “ Duty for Duty’s Sake,”^ and 
is contrasted with the utilitarian view (Essay III ), which is. 
described os that of “ Pleasure for Pleasure's Sake." Professor 
Dewey, in like manner, describes the Kantian system {Outlines 
of Ethics, p. 78) as furnishing us with merely " Formal Ethics," 
and M being a " theory which attempts to 6nd the good not 
only in the will itself, but in the will irrespective of anv end 
to be reached by the will." It appears to me that there is 
some exaggeration in this. Kant considered that we must 
do our duty out of pure respect for the law of reason, and not 
.rom any anticipation of pleasure ; but he nowhere, so far as 
1 am aware, suggests that there is any merit in the absence of 
pleasure. On the contrary, though he docs not regard hnppi- 
noM as the direct end at rvhich the virtuous man is to aim, 
hs yet believes that, in any complete account of the supreme 


■ For further consideration of Kanf. T,t^w on this aubiect refert>no« 

in thi. i. f ^ i .Z bowoTer. that the account giren by Bradlov 

•» not. and?. 

ciAct •Utcoient of tho poeilioD of Kant. 


not intended lu 
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human good, happiness must bo included as well as virtue 
though in subordination to virtue. Indeed, he even con- 
sidered that, unless we had grounds for believing that the two 
elements— virtue and happiness— are ultimately to be found 
united, the very foundation of morality would be destroyed. 

Thus he says, — . 

“ In the summum Oonum which is practical for us, i.e. to 

be realized by our will, virtue end happiness are thought as 
necessarily combined, so that the one cannot be assumed by 
pure practical reason without the other also being attached to 
It. Now this combination (like every other) is either analytical 
or synthetical. It has been shown that it cannot be analytical 
it must then be synthetical, and, more particularly, must be 
conceived as the connection of cause and effect, since it con- 
cerns a practical good, i.e. one that is possible by means of 
action ; consequently either the desire of happiness must be 
the motive to maxims of virtue,* or the maxim of virtue must 

be the efficient cause of happiue.’’s.” 

“ The first is absolutely impossible, because (as was proved 
m the Analytic) maxims which place the determining principle 
of the will in the desire of personal happiness are not moral 
at all, and no virtue can be founded on them. But the second 
is also impossible, because the practical connection of causes 
and effects in the world, as the result of the determination of 
the will, does not depend upon the moral dispositions of the will, 
but on the knowledge of the laws of nature and the physical 
power to use them for one’s purposes ; consequently we cannot 
expect in the world by the most punctilious observance of 
the moral laws any necessary connection of happiness with 
virtue, adequate to the summum bonum. Now as the pro- 
motion of this summum bonurn, the conception of which con- 
tains' this connection, is a priori a necessary object of our will, 
end inseparably attached to the moral law, the inpossibility 
of the former must prove the faUity of the latter. If then the 
supreme good is not possible by practical rule.s, then the 

» l.t. that happin^M ii not dirtolly iocluded iit viriuc. or virtua lo 

bappincas. . i • 

* Thia ii what Kant denies : and it is only >n tlua srtiao that be >s 

fairly to be described as an ascetic, or as one who advocr.lca self sacrUice 
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moral law also which commands us to promoto it is directed 
to vain imaginary ends, and must consequently be false.” 

Kant’s view, then, was that the supreme aim of the virtuous 
man is simply that of conforming to this law of reason — t.e. 
according to him, the law of formal consistency. He must 
not pursue virtue for the take of happinett, but purely for the 
sake of duty. Further, Kant considers that though the 
virtuous man does not aim at happiness, yet the complete 
well-being' of a human being includes happiness as well as 
virtue. And apparently he thought that if we had no ground 
for behoving that the two elements are ultimately conjoined, 
the ground of morality itself would bo removed. For morality 
rests on a demand of reason ; and the possibility of attaining 
the sunimum bonxim is also a demand of reason. If the de- 


mands of reason were chimerical in the latter case, they would 
be equally tliscredited in the former.- He solves the diflBculty 
by postulating the cxi'ter.ce of God, ” as the necessary condi- 
tion of the possibility of the tummum bonum.*'^ 

From this it will be seen that Kant did not really regard 
his moral ngori.siu as being in ar^ way opposed to human 
happiness, indeed it may be doubted whether such an 
op{>osition has ever been made b^> any serious school of 
morali.sts. Ilontham, indeed (at least as represented by 
Dumont*), contrasts his utilitarian theurv with what he culls 
the Ascetic I’riueiplc,” eaying of the latter tliut ” those who 
follow it have a liorror of plea.sures. Everything which 


ihonum as .Jislineuishcd from 

xuprrnu L.nuru). Tlu- .upr.fne gc.uA is virtue: 

f k'Ant- ‘ u-lAl In.ti „ t rutislrt t L >0 . p, •.'(■(;). Kor a discusaion 

- »/ a--,. 
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gratifies the senses, in their view, is odious and criminal. The; 
iound morality upon privations, and virtue upon the re 
nouncement of one’s self. In one word, the reverse of the 
partisans of utility, they approve everything which tends to 
diminish enjoyment, they blame everything which tends to 
augment it.” But this description would evidently not apply 
to Kant,' nor perhaps to any school of moralists, if we except 
some of the extremest of the Cynics.* Bcntham himself, 
in the passage from which the above extract is taken, docs not 
refer to any philosophic writers, but only to the Janscnists 
and some other theologians. Even the Stoics* (to whom 
certainly Eant bears a strong resemblance*) did not regard 
the sacrifice of happiness as in itself a good. On the contrary, 
as Kant himself remarks,* both the Stoics and Epicureans 
were agreed in identifying virtue with happiness : only while 
the Epicureans held that the pursuit of happiness is virtue, 
the Stoics held, contrariwise, that the pursuit of virtue is 
happiness.* 

Kant thought, however, that the moral end might rightly be 
said to consist in the promotion of our own perfection and the 
happiness of others. It is evident enough that there is some 
ground for this distinction. If moral perfection consists in 
the right direction of the will, it seems clear that it is only 
over our own wills that we have any direct control. Our own 
happiness, on the other hand— especially in the non-Hedonistic 
sense of welfare — is so directly an object of pursuit that it does 
not call for any particular emphasis. Hence the distinction 
between the two ends may be, to some extent, justified. 

* There is, iodeod, a passage in the Meihodology of Pure Praciiral 
Reason (Abbott’s translation, p. 254). io which Kant says that rirtue 
is “ worth so much only because it costa so much.” But the contest 
allows that bis meaning is merely that the cost brings cloarly to light 
the purity of the motive. 

* See Sidgvrick’s History of Ethics, p. 33-6. 

* For an account of tbo Stoics, soo SiJgwick's Uistory of Ethics, pp. 
70-85. 

* Cf. Caird'a Critical Philosophy of Karxt, vol. ii., pp. 222-3, 4o. 

* Critique of Practical Reason. Part I., Book II., chap. ii. (Abbott's 
translation, p. 208). 

* Or at least that a certain form of happiness is an inseparable accident 
of the pursuit of virtue. See Sidgwick's History of Ethics, pp. 83 4. 
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But it may be doubted whether it can be regarded as strictly 
valid. Parents at least, teachers, preachers, sUtesmen, 
even poet-s and dramatists, seem to be rightly concerned with 
the moral perfection of others, as well as their happiness. 
Shakespeare indeed, in one of his epilogues, professed that his 
object wa.s only “ to please,” but it may be doubted whether 
hi.s purpo.se in writing Mixcfn'th or Kiitij Lear could ho supposed 
to be ouly that of promoting happiness. At any rate, some 
more recent dramatists .shew a more obvious moral end. 
And there are many otln-r famous writers* whose aim is still 
more obviously projihetic in the moral sense of that term. 
Even in ordinary life, rnoril critici.sm appears to play a con- 
siderable and surely a quite legitimate part. On the other hand 
if our happine.ss consists largely — tt.s it eurcly does — in the 
successful fulfilment of our proper fnnction.s, each person 
would rtc*‘m to be more directly concerned with the achieve- 
ment of this ohject for himself than for others. 

Hence it s«-eins iloubtful whether more than a relative 
distinction can be ilrawri between the -cope of the two ends. 
In a limited sense, however, it seems right to say that we are 
nio.st directlv c'Miccriicd With the goodness of our own wills, 
Hinl that our main dutv to others is to help to promote their 
hnppinfS'*. or at h-ast to avtijil tloing anything that would tend 
to injure tli<-m or give tlcm unnocc.ssarv pain. (.)n the whole, 
thi T-'forc, K int may be taken, when somewhat blicrally inter- 
preted. us one of our bafi.'st guifles in morals, lint tlie idea of 
pcrfecti<in that lie thus inlr‘>duces is one that calls for further 
considcriition. It tiiav 1)C doubted whether it can be satis- 
fu(‘liirily inUTpreto^i a** 9iin[»iv the ri^ht diroctiou of 

the willV^ 

‘Stin ly Kant u, writina laA olabor.ito trcHtiscn on iDuriiU, 

did nnt iiini v\t liiHi\rJv irMkui:; Lii n liappy. 

* Yi*r ftiriluT t ntii'iHm nf Kant *9 rifw on this subject, students may 
be ruferre-i %o Caird’s f'riticul Philosoj KjJ ^ Kani, Vol. II., Bouk U. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE STANDARD AS PERFECTION. 

1. AppUcation of Evolution to Morals.— The idea that the 
end at which we are to aim, or one of the ends, is the 
of the self or the development of character. 1^<^ 
to regard the moral life as a process of growth 
this idea has often been appUed to the moral bfe “ 
ages, yet it is chiefly in recent times that the concepUon hw 
K Lde promineit. The whole idea of gro^h or develop- 
men^-the idea of " evolution.*’ as it is called— rnay almost 
be said to be a discovery of the present century. It was t^t 
brought into prominence in the treatment of philosophical 
Btudfes by Hegel (1770-1831) and Comte (1798-1^7 ; it was 
anplied by Lamarck, Darwin and others to the origin of species , 
while, in more recent years, H. Spencer and other still more 
recent writers have extended its applications to the origm of 
social institutions, forms of government, and the bke, and 
even to the formation of the solar and stellar systems. 

With these appbeations we are not here concerned.* We 
have to deal only with the application of the idea of evolution 
to morals. And even with this application we have to deal 
only in a ‘certain aspect. We are not concerned at present 
with the fact that the moral life of individuals and nations 
nndergoes a gradual growth or development in the course of 
years or ages. This is a fact of moral history, whereas here 
we are concerned only with the theory of that which is essential 
to the very nature of morality. When we say, then, that the 
idea of evolution is applicable to the moral life, we mean that 
the moral life, is, in its very essence, a growth or development. 
The sense in which it is so will, it is hoped, become apparent 
as we proceed. 

‘Tb® most corwpicuoui of tho*® atUmpU in recent yoArs 
contained in Proftaior Al«Xf»nder*« rUborat® work on 8pact. Tinit 

Oftd OeU^. 
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2. Development of Life. — We may eay, to begin with, that 
what we moan i.s this. There is in the moral life of man a 
certain end or ideal, to which he may attain, or of which he 
* 1 1 ^1 t^ie significance of his life consists in the 

pursuit of this end or ideal, and the gradual attainment of it. 

We may illustrate what we mean by reference to the forms 
of animal life. Among animals there are some that we naturally 
regard as standing higher in the scale of being than others. 
We judge them to be higb'T by reference to a certain (it may 
he a somewhat vague) standard that we have in our minds — 
whether it be, ns witli Uerhe’‘t Sjiencer, the etnndanl of adapta- 
tion to th--ir envirunment, or the standard of approximation 
to the human type, or whatever else it may bo. 

Now, if we are right in supposing that there is a continuous 

devrl.iprnent going on throughout the species of animal 

e.si.stonce. the main significance of this development will lie 

in the evolution of forms of life that approach more and 

more nearly to tl.e standard or ideal tvpe. Similarly, the 

evolutionary theory of Kthics is the view that there is a 

standard or idr'al of character, and that the significance of 

the nii>ral life consists in the gradual approximation to that 
type. 


3. Higher and Lower Views of Development.— In all develop- 
ment there is a beginning, a process, and an end. The 
developing being start.H from a certain level and moves onwards 
towards a higher level. Now. in general, what is presented to 
us IS neither the beginning nor the end, but the process. The 
lowest form, of animal life do not often come before onr 
notice, and the nature of the lowest of all is quite obscure. 
Nor do we know what pos.sibiUties there mav be of still further 
development in th,- forms of animal life. The starting-point 
and the goal are alike concealed from us : we .-ee onlv the race. 

the moral con.scioiisness arc ImUen in ol.-eurity ; and, on the 
other hand, we can scarrely f,jrm a char conception of a 
perfectly developed moral life. We know it onlv in', e course 
o us development. .Nevertheless, we canm'.t u.idersta ml 
the prive,., creept bv refereneeei.hr.- i,a beginning or to 
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end. And we may endeavour to understand it by reference 
either to the one or to the other. 

Hence there are two possible methods of interpreting the 
moral life, if we adopt the theory of development. We may 
explain it by reference to its beginning or to its end. The 
former is perhaps the more natural method ; as it is most 
usual to explain phenomena by their causes and mode of 
origination. But further consideration seems to show that 
this is in reality the lower and less satisfactory method. Let 
us consider briefly the nature and merits of the two methods. 

4 . Explanation by Beginning. — It seems most natural at 
first to endeavour to explain the moral life by tracing it back 
to its origin in the needs of savages, or even in the struggles 
of the lower animals. It is in this way that we explain ordinary 
natural phenomena, such as the formation of geological strata, 
and even the growth and decline of nations. We go back to 
the beginning, or as near to the beginning as we can get, and 
trace the causes that have been in operation throughout the 
development of the object of our study. We do not inquire what 
the end of it will be. To inquire into this would, in general, 
throw little, if any, light upon its actual condition. Ought 
not the development of morals to be studied in the same way t 

The answer seems clear. The study of Ethics, as we have 
already pointed out, occupies quite a different point of view 
from that of the natural sciences. It is not concerned with 
the investigation of origins and with the tracing of history, 
but with the determination of ideals and the consideration 
of the way in which these ideals influence conduct. Now the 
ideal lies at the end rather than at the beginning. In dealing 
with natural phenomena we are concerned primarily with 
what is, and secondarily with the way in which it has come to 
be what it is. In Ethics, on the other band, it is of com- 
paratively little interest to know what is.* “ Man partly 
18, and wholly hopes to be." It is what he hopes to be that 

* /.«. what it in the purclj natural history bcqbo, in which we sny 
that the Uon it, while the unloom it not. In the deeper unse, of coune, 
Ethica it ooncemed with what it — ois. with what man'i fundamental 
nature it. C/. abore, chap, ill, of the present Book, | 8. 
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determiaes the direction of his growth. The meaning of this, 
however, may become clearer if we direct attention for a little 
to the theory of one of the earliest of those writers who have 
endeavoured to deal with the moral life by tracing it back to 
its origin. 

6. Herbert Spencer’s View of Ethics. — Herbert Spencer’s 
theory on this subject was first set forth in his book entitled 
The Data of Ethics, which afterwards became Part I. of his large 
treatise on The Principles of Ethics. To give any complete 
account of the contents of that book would be quite impossible 
here ; but the following may be taken oa indicating its drift.* 

Spencer began by trying to determine what we mean by 
conduct and what we mean by calling conduct good or bad. 
He examines this question by going back to the life of the lower 
animab. In all life there is what may be called conduct, 
and in all life it may be good or bad. Now the essence of 
life, as seen in its lowest forms, con.sists, according to Spencer, 
in " the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external 
relations ” — i.e. the constant effort of an organism to adapt 
itself to its environment. All conduct tends either to promote 
or to hinder such adaptation. In so far as it tends to promote 
it, it is good : in so far as it tends to hinder it, it is bad. Good 
conduct produces pleasure, because it brings the organism 
into harmony with its surroundings. Bad conduct produces 
pain. Nearly all conduct is partly good and partly had. 
Perfectly good conduct would be that which produces only 
pleasure with no accorapanj'ing pain. But conduct is relatively 
good when it tends on the whole to produce a surplus of pleasure 
over pain — t.e. when it tends on the whole to produce a more 
perfect adjustment of organism to environment. The supreme 
moral end is to help on the process of development, which 
consists in a more and more perfect adjustment of internal 
relations to external relations. 

6. Criticism of H. Spencer's View. — Now this theory, though 
it is now rather out of date in view of the more modern con- 
ceptions of evolution, still retains a certain historical interest. 


' C7 Sidewiok’i Hi*lory 9 / SOiici, pp. 254-7. 
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It helps to bring the study of the morel life into co-ordmet.on 

Jrith the study of life generally ; end this is 

the whole development of modern scientific thought, which 

lids us to believe thet there are * ver 

the various objects of our kaowledge, and . 

Ukeiri fnUy 'understand any one of these objects without 

Uurenctri:" ieii t sb“w that spencer’s theory 
JoWes rkind of Oirrrpoi- irpicpov. or putting the carl before 
the horse For what is meant by saying that the development 
of our lives means a continuous process of adjustment to our 
• J!nt t It is easy to see that in a certain sense such 
™S is continually going on. The progress of ou^know- 
ledoe means that we are constantly adjusting our ideas more 
and more to the objective realities of nature. In like manner 
the advance of the arts means that we are gradually learning 
adjust our modes of life to the necessities imposed upoo^^^^ 
bv the conditions of the external world. And so in ^norals 
in 80 far as we can claim to have ' sweeter mannera. purer 
laws ” than our forefathers, in so far as we have wider ideas 
of what is required of us, and are more conscientious in meeting 
these requirements, all this means that we are adjusting our 
modes of life mote and more to the peceasities of the case 
But what exactly is implied in this adjustment 1 Does it 
not imply, above everything, that wc have ^rtam ends hat 
we set before ourselves to be attorned ? \VTien we say that 
two things are not adjusted to one another, we imply that we 
have some idea of a relation in which the two things ought to 
stand and in which at present they do not stand. In a sense 
everything is adjusted to everything else. Death is an 
adjustment. A living being is conscious of a certain want 
of adjustment only because it has certain definite aims, liie 
scientific roan perceives that his ideas are not fully adjustod 
to the facto of nature, and he pursues knowledge in order that 
he may adjust them more comiiletely ; but a stone is adjusted 
to its environment without the need of any such efiort. ibe 
scientific man ia aware of a want of adjualment eimply becaufle 


» C/. Prwl. i/oroi Ordtr and pp- J7I-8 
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he is aware of aii uuattained end — io other words, because he 
brings an ideal with him to which the world does not conform. 

But if this be so. then surelv we ought to turn the statement 
the other way about. \\ e ought not to say that the deficiency 
of living beings, which the development of their lives is 
gradually removing, consists in the fact that they arc not ad- 
justed to their environment ; but rather, at least in the case of 
self-conscious beings, that the deficiency consists in the fact 
that their environment is not adjusted to them. For it is not 
in the environment, but in themselves, that the standard 
lies, with reference to which a deficiency is pronounced If a 
man were content to “ let the world slide,” he would soon 
enough become adjusted to his environment; it is because he 
in.sista on pursuing his own ends that the process of adjust- 
ment is a hard one. It is because he wants to adjust his 
environment to himself ; or rather, because he wants to adjust 
both himself and his surroundings to a certain ideal of what 
hi8 hfe ought to he. Even in the case of the lower animals, 
indeed, it would often be as true to say that they adjust their 

environment to themselves as that thev adjust themselves to 
tbeir environment. 


In any case, adju.straent seems to have no meaning unless 
we prc.suppose some idea! form of adjustment, some end that 
13 consciously or unconsciously sought. But. if so. then it is 

ttr.nH ' adjustment, in which 

he end w presupposed. Though it seems natural to begin at 

the beginning in our exj^anation and move on, through the 

process, to the end ; vet since in tl.is case it is the end by^wbich 

to ■' “t end that ,.e ought 


I *' 

r or ft Dioro coojr»loto disciwsiAn c » » 

-.j pp. 200.7? o,^cr 

*..d r..,., , ^ rp. H 4 02, 
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and absolute end to which conduct is directed. Although he 
begins his explanation from below, from the beginning, from 
the simplest forms of life, he yet leads up to the conception of 
an absolute end. Hence he insists on the need of treating 
Ethics from a teleological point of view* ; and indeed carries 
his conception of an ultimate end so far that he even propounds 
the idea of an absolute system of Ethics, not relating to the 
present world at all, but rather to a world in which the adjust- 
ment to environment shall have been completely brought 
about. • 

Most other evolutionists have repudiated this absolute 
Ethics,' and have also avoided the statement of any absolute 
end to which we are moving. Thus, Sir Leslie Stephen seems 
to content himself with the idea of health or efficiency. “ A 
moral rule is a statement of a condition of social welfare."* 
Virtue means efficiency with a view to the maintenance of 
social equilibrium.® This theory does not require any view 
of an ultimate end to which society is moving ; but simply 
takes society as it finds it, and regards its preservation and 
equilibrium as the end to be aimed at.® 

Prof. Alexander adopts a view which is substantially the 
same. Thus he says,'' " An act or person is measured by a 
certain standard or criterion of conduct, which has been 
called the moral ideal. This moral ideal is an adjusted order 
of conduct, which is based upon contending inclinations and 
establishes an equilibrium between them. Goodness is nothing 
but this adjustment in the equilibrated whole." 

This view of Ethics bears a close relation to tbe doctrine of 
the development of animal life which was set forth by Darwin. 

' Data of Elhici, pp. 304-5. 

* See Siugwick‘e account of tbia, BUtory of ElMc$, p. 256. 

* See, for ituUnce, Stephen’s Science of Ethics, p. 430, Alexander's 
iforai Order and Progress, p, 270. 

*Scitnes of Ethics, p. 450. * Ibid., pp. 70-81. &c. 

* Cf. tbe statement of Sir L. Stephen's theory in Sidgwick's History 
of Ethics, p. 257. Of course, on such a view, any actual state of society 
is regarded as being only partly in equilibrium ; and tbe end aimed at 
may be said to be a condition of perfect equilibrium. But the writers 
referred to do not attempt to give any positire account of what would 
te inToIved in such an equilibrium. 

* iforol Order and Progress, p, 399. 
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According to Darwin’s view, the development of animal 
species takes place by means of a “ struggle for existence, 
in which " the fittest ” survive. This process is commonly 
referred to as one of “ natural selection.” 

In the same way, the view of Sir L. Stephen and Prof. 
Alexander is that in the moral life there is a process of natural 
selection in which the most efficient, or the most perfectly 
equilibrated type of conduct is pre-^erved. The connection 
between this theory and that of Darwin has been well worked 
out by Prof. Alc.xandcr in an article on ” Natural Selection in 
Morals ; and os this seems to me to contain perhaps the 
best summary statement that we have in English* of the 
attempt to explain morality from below, it may be worth while 
to indicate briefly its general scope and gist. 

8. Natural Selection in Morals. — ” Natural Selection,” says 
Mr. Alexander,* ” is a name for the process by which different 
species with characteristic structures contend for supremacy, 
and one prevails and becomes relatively permanent.” In 
the case of animal life the struggle is primarily one between 
different individuals or sets of individuals, some of which die 
out, while the ” more fit ” survive. It is not exactly so in 
morals. ” The war of natural selection is carried on in human 
affairs not against weaker or incompatible individuals, but 
against their ideals or mo<lc3 of life. It does not suffer any 
mode of life to prevail or persist but cue which is compatible 
with social welfare.”* What happ'-ns in the animal world is 
tliat certain intlividuals or .<et3 of individuals happen to be 
born with peculiar natural gifts. Tlu'se gifts turn out to be 
such as make them raon* fit to p«'.rvive than other intlividuals ; 
and accordingly they do survive, and transmit their charac- 
teristics to their de.^cendants, while their less favoured rivals 
die out. Ill the ca-^e of morals, however, we arc dealing ” not 

‘ Inltrnalio'i'jl of Ethir.n, vol. ii.. No. 4 (.Julv 185i21. pp. 409 . 

39. (■/. al.'io Trof. .Atexan-ler’s './rjrr and Pr'-t^rfsa, Book III., 

chip. IV.. where thp earns point is brought out. 

* An even more extrcnip iiLitnnce of an ntu-nipt to o-xpl-iin niortlitv 
(roin below, anil on very siniilar lin-i. will be fcutnl in a tJvrinnn work 
inlill. i Ein’itilunj in iii> .^fyralu fstnxfmfl by lu. Georg Simmel. 

• Z.OC. CU. p. 431. * Ibid., p. 4g8. 
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with animaU as rach. but with miu^/- Ib »Bch casus " wa 

have something o! the following kind . * i- modified 

“ A person arises (or a few persons) who^ 
by more or less deliberate reaection, mcboe him to a new 
Jurse of conduct. He dislike cruelty or 
aKWIa to fieeiDS women with inferior freedom, 
ul mited opportunity of intoxication. H®. 
and with only a few friends to support him ^ P'“P^ 
Itiftv excite ridicule or scorn or hatred ; and if he is a greai 

reformer, he may endure hardship and oWoqnP. « 

at the hknds of the great body of persons whom he ^ends^ 

By degrees his ideas spread more and more , people ^o 

th^at thTy have ■■ ‘hey^l^“^ 

their previous institution, 

to the new mode of conduct, the ne p 
The new ideas gather every day fresh strength, untd at las 
the^oe^w^hl minds of a majority of persons, or even of 

““'pemn^ion and education, in fact, without destruction 

mpuce here the pro^ lPrr/lr“a3 wo‘rfd 

species become numerically Bt-ng Ji^ rivals " : 

tor“ toe « otn^ndter r^nd consists in persuasion.- 
-Thn. then tororigin of moral ideals, like the origin of 
.rS“,'b to be explaifed by a process of natural selection. 

g Need of Teleology.-Now there can be 
aU this is very suggestive and H U^urs 

‘“dr a f“atordK T b a mer^ natural history of the 
“o:;h'‘of t^ mmS Ufe' In deaUug -ith ammal We we may 

^"do^o" ;^‘L:w”rch“re'twSe nl“Je of the 

sperie. that exist and that have existed and toe titou^tauoes 
fftit have led them to survive or pensh. We are noi ui 
Storested to inquire what right man has to extirpate the w . 

.JM, p. *». ■!<».»«, p. 414. •!«., p. 420. 
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or how we are to justify the extermination of the mammoth 
or the survival of the ape. We are not specially interested 
in the relative values of di0erent species of animal life. But 
it is just with the question of value that Ethics is concerned. 
We wish to know the ground of preference of one kind of con- 
duct over another ; and it is no solution of this problem to 
say that the one kind has succeeded in driving out the other. 

This, indeed, is partly admitted by Mr. Alexander himself. 
“ A new plan of life,” he says, “ is not made good because it 
succeeds ; its success is the stamp, the imprimatur affixed to 
it by the course of history, the sign that it is good.”‘ But this 
admission is of little value ; for when he is asked what it is, 
then, that makes it good, what is the common characteristic 
that makes ideals morally valuable, he can only answer ” that 
that common characteristic consists in that such a plan of life 
is adapted to the conditions of existence ; that under it the 
society reacts without friction upon its surroundings, or, as I 
should prefer to say, that in the conditions in which it is placed 
society can with this ideal so live that no part of it shall en- 
croach upon the rest, that the society can be in equibbrium 
with itself.”* 

But why should we desire that society should be in equili- 
brium with itself ? What is it that makes this condition 
valuable to us ? This is the question which we are forced to 
ask ; and it is a similar question that recurs in connection with 
the view of H. Spencer, and with all similar theories. These 
writers answer questions of natural history instead of question.^ 
of Ethics. What they say may throw considerable light on 
the way in which the moral bfo has developed, but does not 
answer the question — Why are we to choose that life ? Why, 
we may ask, for instance, should we not seek to disturb the 
equibbrium of society, instead of promoting it ! The answer 
to this could only be given by showing that that equibbrium 
is a good. 

* » P- ^18. Sometimea, I think. Prof. Alexander forgets this. 

Thua. in hia Moral Order and Progrua. p. 307, he eaya— “ Evil is aimpty 
‘ baa been rejooted end defeet«d in the atrugglo with the good.*' 

V I ^‘.1 ■ P’ Prof. Alexander'* article on “The Idea of 

'»Iue. ID iferuJ, »oL i.. No. 1 (Jan. 1882). ©apeeixUy pp, 44-8. 
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The point that is here urged ia well brought out by Professor 
Sorley.* “ A man,” he says, “ might quito reasonably ask 
why he should adopt as maxims of conduct the laws seen 
to operate in nature. The end, in this way, is not made to 
follow from the natural function of man. H is simply a mode 
in which the events of the world occur ; and we must, there- 
fore, give a reason why it should be adopted as bis end by the 
individual agent. To him there may be no sufficient ground of 
inducement to become ‘ a self-conscious agent in the evolution 
of the universe.’ *From the purely evolutionist point of view, 
no definite attempt has been made to solve the difficulty. It 
seems really to go no deeper than Dr. Johnson’s reply to Bos- 
well, when the latter plagued him to give a reason for action : 

' Sir,’ said he, in an animated tone, ‘ it is driving on the 
system of life.' ” 

Against such an answer, we may retort with the question, 
What do we gain by driving on the system of life 1 And, 
similarly, we may ask — Why may we not set ourselves in 
opposition to the stream of development which Spencer traces t 
Here again the answer to this question must be found by show- 
ing that the stream of development is leading to something 
which we recognize as good — something that can serve as an 
ideal for our moral nature. If this can be shown, then we 
may start from that ideal. That ideal then becomes the 
explanation of the process, instead of the process being an 
explanation of it. Wc go through the process of development 
because we arc seeking that ideal. 'The end, and not the 
beginning, is thus taken as the principle of explanation.^ 

10. Explanation by End. — Even in the case of the develop- 
ment of animal life it is not at all certain that the idea of 

‘ EOtia of ^'atura^i$m, Part IT., chap, u., pp. 270-1. Cf. also Sidjt- 
wick t Aleihodi of Ethxr4, p. S3, and Kluirhead's Elemtnlt of Elhica 

pp. uo-no. 

* This aeema to be the esaential point in Iho argument of Prof. Huxley’s 
famous Hotnanes Luture {Evolution and Ethics). lJut Prof. Huxley 
partly obscures the point by drawing an unreal antithesis between the 
nrocesses of nature nn<l the activities of the moral life. Cf. also Prof. 
Lloyd Morgan’s Habit and Intlinet, pp. 271 and 338. aud Pringle Pat lison’t 
Han i riuM in ths Oojmot. 1. 
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teleology ought not to be Introduced. Indeed even in Spencer s 
view of evolution there is a kind of teleology. The whole life 
of animals is regarded as a continual struggle after a perfect 
adjustment. That is the ideal by which the whole process is 
explained. And it is possible that on a deeper view of evolu- 
tion the meaning of the process might be seen to have a still 
more profoundly teleological significance. So at least Emer- 
son thought — 

“ Striving to b« man, the wonn 
Mounts through all the spires of form.’* 

So also Aristotle and Hegel thought. ‘ 

But however this may be with regard to animal life* and to 
the life of nature generally, there can be no doubt that we 
must apply teleological ideas in Ethics. Indeed, as we have 
seen, this is explicitly stated by Herbert Spencer Umself. But 
if this is the case, then the attempt to explain the moral life 
from behind cannot be of much avail. We must explain it 
rather by what lies in front of us, by the ideal 'or end that we 
have in view.* How this may.J>e^one; may be indicated 
by a brief reference to the work of some of the most distinguished 
of those thinkers in recent timh^'wh'cThave attempted it. 

11. Emergent Evolution. — In more recent years, the bio- 
logical process of evolution has come to be thought of as more 
definitely forward-looking than it was by Spencer and most 
of the other early representatives of the conception. It was 
chioQy Charles Darwin, by his almost exclusive emphasis on 
*' Natural Selection," as the decisive factor in evolution, 
who tended to discredit more definitely teleological explana- 
tions ; and, as usually happens in such cases, some of bis 
immediate followers tended to press his views more uncom- 
promisingly than he did himself. There are now some signs 

‘ The most remarkable of recent atteinpU to give a teleological 
aozoutit of tlie development of atiimul life, with special reference to con- 
scions giowth, is to 1)0 found in Prof. T. Hobhouso’a Mind in Evolutwi. 
It may bo worth while to refer also to Duhring’s Cursu3 der PkUoaovhit. 
II., iii. 

• As we have already had occasion to note, this is being more and 
more fully recogm/.cd by scientific writers on Evolution. 
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of reaction against this tendency. Profea-^or Bergson gave 
considerable currency to the conception of ‘ creative evolu- 
tion * ; and, more recently, Professor Alexander, along with 
Profes-sor Lloyd Morgan and some others, has formulated 
the rather more tentative conception of what is now referred 
to as “ emergent evolution,” which may al.so be said to 
imply a forward-looking, rather than a backward-looking 
attitude. 

It would, of course, be quite beyond the scope of an ethical 
Manual to discuss these biological theories, especially as they 
are still being put forward in a rather tentative fashion. Nor, 
indeed, would the theory of Ethics be greatly anccted by their 
truth or falsity. Whatever may be tlie precise nature of the 
evolutionary process In plants and animals, it can hardly be 
denied that human beings at least ‘ look before and after ’ 
and ‘ pine for what is not’ ; and that the activities of their 
live'* are fully as much detennined by their forward-looking 
attitmle as by their backward-looking one. 

The recognition of this has had a considerable inlluence even 
on those who accept Happiness as a satisfactory term for the 
end at which we ought to aim. It has recently become cus- 
tomary, mainly under the inlluence of Professor Ilobhouse, 
to Bpeak of * happiness in the creative sense,’ to be brought 
about by the ‘harmonising’ of our ‘impulses.’ Accor<ling 
to this view, the happiness that we seek is to be brought about 
by an inner change in ourselves, rather than by the gratifica- 
tion of our immediate active tendencies. A certain perfecting 
of ourselves would thus be involved in the achievement of 

happiness, even if that is still to be dc.scribed as the ultimate 
end. 


But recent ethical speculations have, on the whole, beeu 
more profoundly affected by influences derived from a different 
source, viz. by philosophical concej»tions more or less directly 
connected with the constructive B>stem of the great German 
philoMpher Hegel. Here again it is not possible, in such a 
handbook as this, to enter much into detail ; but some general 
account of the leading ideas must be given, and also of some 

of the chici ways in which they have become inlluential in 
Knguiih thought. 
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12. Hegel’s View of Ethics.— The general views of Hegel, bo 
far as they bear upon Ethics, have now been made accessible 
to English readers by the writings of Edward Caird, William 
WaUace, T. H. Green, F. U. Bradley, B. Bosanquet, J. Ellis 
McTaggart and others. 

His philosophy as a whole is somewhat complicated and 
difficult ; and the essential features in it can only be very briefly 
indicated here. His general point of view was idealistic. 
He conceived of tho universe as a spiritual evolution, cul^na- 
ting in the life of man ; and the end at which man aims is the 
fullest realization of his spiritual nature. Human history 
is to be interpreted as a gradual process upwards towards the 
realization of tho truest and most perfect form of 
self-consciousness. 

The general view of Ethics that is thus suggested has been 
made more or le.ss familiar to English students both by trans- 
lations and commentaries and, more notably, by the writings 
of some English philosophers who were, more or less definitely, 
his disciples, especially T. H. Green and F. H. Bradley. 
Bradley’s book called Ethical Studies was the first book in 
which Hegel’s view was at all definitely presented to English 
readers ; and it is still, in many re.^pects, the clearest and the 
mo.st brilliantly written. It wa.s publi.shed in 1870, but was 
for a long time out of print. A second edition has, however, 
been recently issued. Green’s Froh gomcna to Ethics can only 
bo partly regarded as Hegelian ; but it is au attempt to make 
tho transition from tho point of view of Kant to a view of self- 
realization that is at least substantiallv in accordance with the 
view of Hegel. 

The goii'Tal meaning of self-realization must, I hope, have 
become apparent to reailers of this Manual. It does not, of 
coar.se, mi'an individual selfishness, but rather the attainment 
of what 1 have been trnng throughout to make clear as the 
attainment of a comprehensive point of view from which tho 
good of all ceases to be distinguishable, in essence, from the 
good of each. Each person is regarded as having his place 
and function in a social system that is aiming, with more or leas 
complete consciousness, at the realization of a perfect 
humanity ; and what is important for each individual is to find 
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his appropriate * station ’ within tliat system, and to fulfil 
the duties that belong to that station. 

It is, of course, not suggested that it is always easy to do this. 
But tho essential point is that we must not think of ourselves 
as private individuals, each seeking an independent good of 
his own, but rather as members of a social system which is 
seeking, with more or less clearness of vision, to realize the 
most perfect type of human existence. It is urged that the 
duty of each individual is to try to find what he can do for 
the service of the moral system of which he is a constituent, 
contributing his part, however small, to the advancement of 
the system to which he essentially belongs. His true ‘ happi- 
ness ’ lies in this, not in the enjoyment of individual pleasure 
Happiness, thus conceived, means, at the same time, 
obedience to law ; but the law to which obedience is due is 
not the external law of the State, nor yet is it a purely internal 
law, such os Kant appeared to set forth in his ' categorical 
imperative. It is the law that is gradually shaped by the 
developing consciousness of the community in its efforts to 
attain the highest perfection of which human nature is capable. 

It is evident that a view of this kind is not free from diffi- 
culties. It implies a degree of confidence in the evolutionary 
forces that are at work in the course of human history that 
It 13 not always easy to justify. We need not doubt ‘ that 

A increasing purpose runs ’ ; but it is clear 

tliat It docs not always run quite straight. It needs tho 
conscious efforts of great prophets or rulers-what Carlylo 
called 'heroes ’-to guide it in the right path ; and th, 
means that the end at which we aim has to be determined 

bLk tniJition. Hence we are thrown 

ttsr? '• ' ..'is: 
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we may accept the idea of self-realization through the growth 
of the social consciousness of humanity as at least an approxi- 
mately correct formulation of the moral end. It supplies 
both with a law and with a conception of happiness— the 
happiness or cv6ai/ioi'ta that is found in fulfilling one s proper 
function in an organized community. But it calls for a good 
deal of further determination, and does not very readily supply 
guidance to mdividu-ils in cases of moral difficulty. For 
communities may be badly organized ; and societies, as well 

as individuals, may act wrongly. 

It may be well, however, at this point, to notice a little more 
definitely the particular way in which the idea of self-realiza- 
tion was made accessible to English readers by the interpreta- 
tion of Hegel, and more particularly by the writings of Green 
and Bradley. 

13. The Influence of Hegelianism on Modem Ethics. — The 
recent developments of Ethical thought in this country have 
been very largely influenced, directly or inilirectly, by the 
Hegelian system. Edward Caird, in his great work on Kant, 
sought to show how the transition is to be made from the 
Kantian point of view to that of Hegel. Gieen, in his Prolego- 
mena to Ethics, was engaged on the same task, with more 
expbeit reft^rence to the development of a systematic view of 
Ethics : and his work has probably been more influential than 
that of any other writer in leading up to a view that is at least 
closely akin to that of Hegel. It was, however, F. H. Bradley 
who first made the general point of view of Hegel accessible to 
English readers in bis Ethical Studies. His treatment was 
largely critical of other theories, rather than directly con- 
structive. McTaggart, in his .Studies in Hegelian Cosmology 
and some of his other writings, gave a critical account of several 
aspects of the Hegelian theory of Ethics ; and his treatment of 
them had a very considerable influence on Rasbdall’s work In 
his Theory of Good and Eiil. 

Bosanquet, in many of his writings, was very largely in- 
fluenced by the teaching of Hegel ; but, in his later work, he 
laid the chief emphasis on the conception of Value ; and he 
may, consequently, be beat regarded as having luade the 
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transition from the conception of self-realization to that which 
is dealt with in the following chapter of this Manual. Ihe 

transition is. however, a comparatively easy one 
tion of the highest self means the realization of the supreme 
valuesinlife. But the term * self-realization 
a too indiviilualistic view of the moral end; though it would 
be quite unfair to suggest that, as understood either by II->el 
or by his leading followers, it carried any such implication. 
In any case, it is apt to strike many readers as somewhat vague 
Adamson remarked^ - ‘ Self-realization ’ has always impressed 

me £t8 a conundrum rather than aaits solution. airc n 
to give it greater definiteness by s^a^ng of seU-realization 
through self-sacrifice ' ; but this at len^-^tiggests the 
What is the self that is to be realized, and what is the self that 

is to be sacrificed 1 , . 

A partitil answer has already been suggested by the concep- 
tion of higher and lower * universes.’ It Js the comprehensive 
self that is to be realized, the narrow self that is to be sacrificed. 
But ‘ comprehensive ’ seems too quantitative an expres-sion 

to be quite satisfactory for this purpose, 
hand, we say that the self that is to be realized is the sell that 
contains the supreme values, we are taking value as our 
criterion ; and I think it is true to say that modern ethical 
speculation is tending more and more to seek the ultimate 
test in that conception. This applies not merely to those 
who, like Bosanquet, have, been led to it along the Hegelian 
line, but quite as much to others, of whom Dr. G. E. Moore is 
perhaps the most notable, who have been led to it along lines 
that may almost be said to be the opposite. It is a view Jo 
which idcalisU and realists seem to bo movitably led. In 
the case of Nietzsche it becomes the conception of the realiza- 
tion of the ‘ Superman ’ ; and this, according to him, involves 

a * transvaluation of all values.’ , • . a 

I think we may say that the conception of the highest mode 
of life may bo arrived at biologically, as by Spencer, meta- 
physically, as by Green, speculatively, as by Nietzsche, or 
by the pure intuition of what is good, os by Dr. Moore, or 

* Dtvtlojxnent oj iluiUrn Fhtlo$uphif. 11-. P- 10®- 
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finally, as by Bosanquet.by the simple interpretation ofValua. 
But V'alue may be said to be the dominating conception in all 
these theories ; and the more definite consideration of that 
must be left to the following chapter. In the meantime some 
reference to Green’s method of treatment may help to make 
the general conception of self-realization somewhat clearer. 

14. Green’s View of Ethics. — Green’s doctrine is stated in 
his great work entitled Prolegomena to Ethics, one of the most 
considerable contributions to ethical thought that were made 
in Kngland in the last century.* Green taught that the essen- 
tia] element in tiie nature of man is the rational or spiritual 
princii'ile within him. Man has appetites, as animals have, 
and, like them, be has sensations and mental images ; but these, 
and everything else in man’s nature, are modified by the fact 
Caat be has reason. Uis appetites are not mere appetites : 
his sensations are not mere sensations. In his appetites there 
is always more or less explicitly present the consciousness of 
an end — i.e. they are desires and not mere appetites.* In his 
sensations there is always more or less e.xplicitly present the 
clorn'Mit of knowledge — i.e. they are perceptions and not mere 
sensations. This is due to the fact that man is rational, 


* The account of rJrefn’B doelriiio contained ia Sidgwick'a Uislory 
of F.lhics (pp. 2.'iH liO) 1,4 inilia[>pily wry inadequate. 

* 1 may say tiiat (.ireeii seciiis to mo to ex.icct'rato tho extent to 
which ainiiia) apjM-lilca are tmuiruted in hiimaa consciouBnese. 
I'erliap^. however, my own etnteinent aiiove (Boult I., chap, i., § 3) 
cont.'iins an etai:^eratinn on tlto opposite side. At any rate, tho main 
point here is thit tho c.«jenr< of man comiists in liis rational nature, 
not in aiiyiliiiie lliat ho hoA in cotnmoa with a more animal (if tboro 
ts anv rure aruniill. 


What exa-tiy is mv.ilvod in tho ronsriousneas of the higher forms of 
iin.al life, )•» a diiiuult question. It seems ah.snrd to deny them 
porerptiun.^ It is hanl even to siippuso ilial th-v are without perceptual 
iniacc-s. Klso low (lii.-s liin i>x Know hia inn-t t‘# crib T Huw does tho 
turd I'orutrui t ita ni-st ! Ih.-re to nr. ilv.d in aiirh caRe.s not 

only an uppr''h"ii';uii of tho oi'j*'. t hvfrre itn-ni hut an anticipatory imace 
of Mli.it is aiiDiit to Lk>. And m iird tin-* si'rms to ho required oven for 
Darwin’s c.arthworm, Mould, ch.p. n) ,h,t al| this lies 

beyond c r prc--. nt siil,j.-.;t. lo ffrcn. o mav I e iii..de to Llovd Morgan’s 
A 'o-inl Lift an t I nlcUnj-rr.- - .-Hpiv, jaDy chiptcr ix ' to Wundt’s flunian 
wni .inmiof /’sycA-f-vy, pp on I to Ntoot s Manual pp 
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self-conscious, spiritual. This is the essential fact with regard 

Green points out, indeed, that even in animal life and even 
in inanimate nature, we must assume the presence of a rational 
principle— just as Spencer points out that even m animal life 
Siere IS present the principle of adjustment. But in nature 
the presence of this principle is implicit. We must beheve 
that It is there, but it is concealed or imperfectly manifested. 
In man it is explicit ; or. at any rate, it is becomxng explicit. 
And the significance of the moral life consists m the constant 

endeavour to make this principle more and 

bring out more and more completely our rational, seH-conscious, 

“^Hor'exactr/this is to be done. Green admits, it is not easy 
to answer, just because our rational nature is not yet complete y 
developed.^ The moral life is to be explained by its end 
but as we have not reached the end. we cannot, in any com]>Icto 
forrli, give the explanation. Still, we can to a considerable 
extent see in what way our rational nature has been so far 
developed, and in what direction we may proceed to develop it 

"^TUs'^s^a brief statement of Green’s point of view ; and it 
certainly appears to furnish us with an answer to the question 
with which we set outr-viz. the quc.stion how we are to deter- 
mine which is the higher and which is the lower among our 
universes of de.sire. Green’s answer is -the universe 

is that which is most completely rational. The meaning of 
this, however, must be somewhat more fully considered, m 
relation to the point of view that we have already tried to 

develop. 

16 The True Self.— We have seen that there arc a great 
number of universes within which a man may live. In scmie 
of these men live only for moments at a tunc : in others they 
Uve habitually. Some of them are universes within which 
no abiding satisfaction can be found. The universe of mere 
animal enjoyment is of this nature. Its pleasures soon pall 
upon the appetite In others we find that we have a more 
permanent resting-place. Now the nature of the universe 
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within which a man habitually lives constitutes, as^ we have 
seen, his character or self. If he chances to be led into some 
other universe by a sudden impulse or unexpected temptation, 
the man scarcely considers himself to be responsible for his 
actions within that universe. He says that he was not himself 
when he acted so. He was not within his own universe. 

But there is no limited universe within which we can find 
permanent satisfaction. As we grow older, we get c^ted 
over with habits, and go on, with little misgiving, within the 
universe to which we have grown accustomed. But, if the 
universe is an imperfect one, we are not without occasional 
pricks of conscience — i.e. we sometimes become aware of a 
higher universe within which we ought to be living. 

“ Just when wo are safest, there’s a eunsot.tOQch, t 
A fanoy from a flowcr-beil, some oae'a death, 

A cliorus ending from Euripides — 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears. 

As old and new at once as nature'a aoU. 

To rap and knock and enter in oar aouL”^ 

On such occasions we begin to feel that even in the life that 
we ordinarily live wo are not ourselves. There is a want of 
permanence in our habitual universe, just as there is in those 
into which we find ourselves occasionally drifted by passion 
and impulse. Just as we do not feel satisfied in these, but 
escape from them as rapidly os we can, and declare that we were 
not ourselves when we were in them ; so we become conscious 
at time.s that even in our habitual lives there is something 
uQsatLsfying, and if it were not for the frost of custom we would 
make our c.scape from these also, and declare that in them also 
wo are not ourselves. Where, then, is the universe within 
which we should find an abiding satisfaction ? Wbat is the 
true self ? 

The true self is what is perhaps best described as the rational 
self. It is the universe that we occupy in our moments of 
deepest wisdom and insight. To say fully what the content 
of this universe is, would no doubt, as Green points out,* be 
impossible. The content of the universe of rational insight 

' Browning — Apolo^ 

* ProU^orruTia to Hthics^ { 288, p. 310. 
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ie as wide as the universe of actual fact. To live completely 
in that universe would be to understand completely the wor d 
in which we live and our relations to it, and to act constantly 
in the light of that understanding. This we cannot hope to do. 
tkW that we can do is to endeavour to promote this understand- 
ing more and more in ourselves and others, and to act more and 
more in a way that is consistent with the promotion of this 
understanding. So to live is to be truly ourselves.' 

16. The Real Meaning of Self-Consistency.— From this point 
of view we are better able to appreciate the real significance 
of the Kantian principle, that the supreme law of morals is to 
be self-consistent. This law, as we pointed out, seemed to 
supply us with a mere form without matter. It is not so, 
however, if we interpret the statement to mean not merely 
that we are to be self-consistetU, but that we are to be conswicrU 
loUh the self—i.e. with the true self. F«.r this principle has a 
content, though the content is not altogether easy to discover. 

Kant’s error, we may say, consisted in this, that he under- 
stood the term Reason in a purely ab.^tract way. He opposed 
it to all the particular content of our desires ; whereas, in 
reality, reason is relative to the whole world which it interpret. 
The universe of rational insight is the universe in which the 
whole world— including all our desires— appears in its true 
relations. To occupy the point of view of reason, therefore, 
is not to withdraw from all our desires, and occupy the point 
of view of mere formal self-consistency ; it is rather to 
all our desires in their right relations to one another. The 
universe of rational insight is a universe into which they can 
all enter, and in which they all find their true places. 

Dirt has been defined as “ matter in the wrong place : 
so morU evil may be said to consist simply in the misplacement 
of desire. The meaning of this will, it is hoped, become some- 
what clearer as we proceed. 

» For Bome criticiBm* on the idea of Bcl/-reoli7.ation. Bee tLe ealiiable 
article by Prof. A. E. Taylor in the I nlernaitonal Journal o/ Llhu*, 
Vol. VI., no. 3, and his rtscent book on The Prollem of Conduct. Taylor s 
objocUona have eome force againat Orem ; but I ba*e tnod to a^ovfl 
tb6 errort be indicatte. 
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17. The Beal ’M’oAniTig of Happiness. — Just as «^e are 
better able to appreciate the aignificanoe of the catcgonc^ 
imperative of aelf-conaiatency, so we ought now to be able to 
understand more fully the true significance of the prmciple 
of happiness. The error in the conception of happiness, m 
formerly interpreted, lay in ite being thought of simply as the 
gratification of each single desire, or of the greatest possible 
sum of desires. We now see that the end is to be found rather 

in the systematisation of desire. ^ ^ . . j 

Now happiness, inthe true sense of the word, as distmgmshed 
from transient pleasures, consists just in the coi^iousness of 
the realisation of such a systematic content. It is the form of 
feeling which accompanies the harmonious adjustment of the 
various elements in our lives within an ideal umty. Happines^ 
therefore, in this sense, though not, properly sp^ng, the end 
at which we aim, is an inseparable and essential element m 
its attainment.* 

» U l8 in thi* »ena®, as Spinoia says, that " happiness 
is not the reward of virtae, but virtue itaelf."— 4.s. it is an essential 
aspect in the attaininent of the right point of view. 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE STANDARD AS VALUE. 

1. Summary of Chief Theories.— It seems clear, from what 
has’preceded, that aU the three main points of view that have 
been distinguished have some claim upon our attention. Ihe 
moral ideal does present itself to us as a law ; and, in particular, 
the Kantian conception of it as a pure categorical imperative 
imposed upon us by reason has obvious force, and cannot 
readily be set aside. The moral end, again, does present itself 
to us as happines:. ; and, in the carefully balanced form m 
which it has been presented by such a writer as Sidgwck (m 
which the place of the Kantian conception is fully recognized), 
it commends itscU as highly reasonable. Again, it eee^ 
true to say that we aim at the greatest perfection of hfe 
individual and social. Yet there are difficulties in the way of 
accepting any one of these modes of sUtement as completely 

satisfactory. , v u 

The conception of a pure law of reason, taken by itself, 

breaks down from lack of any positive content. The concep- 
tion of happiness, taken by iUeU, fails to furnish us with a 
moral principle, from the lack of a universal point of view 
Sidgwick’s attempt to combine the two sides docs not succeed 
in giving us a single self-consistent point of view. The con- 
ception of perfection is more promising ; but, if it is simply 
thought of as perfection of life, it makes no definite mora 
appeal ; while, if it is thought of more definitely as moral 
perfection, it appears to carry us round in a circle Ihese 
defects can only be avoided by determining more exactly 
what is to be understood by the perfection at which we aim. 
This baa been, to some extent, indicated in the previous 
chapter ; but we must now attempt U> make the view that is 
there indicated somewhat more precise. 
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The attempt to do this is beset by considerable di£Bcultiea. 
It opens up problems which, if not strictly metaphysical, at 
least border on metaphysics. It forces us to wk ourselves 
what we understand by the Good — the question that was 
raised, but never finally answered, by Socrates and Plato. 
We can hardly hope to furnish a complete answer to this 
question here ; but we may at least hope to indicate where the 
difficulties be, and in what direction light is to be sought.. 
We may begin by noting that the question may be otherwise 
stated as that with regard to the ultimate ineaning of Value ; 
and it may help us a little to approach it first in this form. 

2. The Conception of Value. — Value is roost commonly 
regarded as ^ ecoucHliic tuuoeption.^ When we speak of the 
value of a loaf, or of a day’s work, we generally mean either 
the degree m which it contributes *to the' satisfaction of some 
human need, or the relative estimate (as expressed, for instance, 
in terms of money) that is placed upon it by some group of 
human beings. The latter meaning is, in the main, dependent 
on the former ; and it is in general true that what is valued in 
the former sense is valued a.' a means to something else. A 
loaf of bread is valued as a means of supporting life or of 
removing the pangs of hunger or yielding the pleasant experi- 
ence of eating. Its value is thus dependent on the fact that 
wo value life or pleasure or the absence of pain. Such value 
is sometimes called iruirutnerUal, and is distinguished from 
i/Urinsic value. And the question for us here is — What 
things, if any, can be strictly said to have intrinsic value I 
When Kant said that nothing is good without qualification 
but a good Will, he was maintaining that a good WUl has 
intrinsic value, and that nothing else can be said to have 
intrinsic value in an unqualified sense. Happiness, for in- 
stance, he contended, is intrinsically valuable only when it is 
deserved ; and it is deserved onlv when it is accompanied by a 
good will. Thus, according to him, a good will is intrinsically 
valuable, and is also an element in everything else that is 
intrinsically valuable. Sidgwick, on the other hand, held that 
pleasure is intrin.sically valuable, and even that it is the only 
thing that is intrinsically valuable. Other* have held that 
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beauty is intrinsically valuable ; and some would put forward 
a similar claim for wi.-dom. love, truth, freedom, order, life, 

and perhaps some other things. 

With these views we arc not at present concerned, 
it is chieBy important to note is that, when it is claimed that 
any of these things are intrinsically valuable, what is meant is 
that, when we consider them carefully, we find that we value 
them for themselves, and not simply as means to anything else. 
In this connexion, however, there are two further considerations 

that it is very necessary to bear in mind. 

(11 It seems clear that, when we value anything, the getting 
of it is pleasant. This is liable to be interpreted as meaning 
that everything that is valued is valued as a means to pleasure, 
Dut this, as has been already pointed out. appears to be 
faUacious. If we value .l^^owlcdge, it is pleasant to get 
knowledee ; but it still remains true that it is the knowledge 
that we value. The pleasantness is the sign or accompaniment 
or subjective aspect of the valuation. fcycn if we >alu6 
pleasure, the pleasantness of getting it must be regarded as a 
different pleasure from that which is primarily valued. 

(2) When we sav that anything has intrinsic value we do 
not simply mean that some being is pleased with it. If it 
pleases a cat to play with a mouse, this would not entitle us 
tn say that playing with a mouse is intrinsically valuable. 
We mean by intrinsicaUy valuable what appears such to a 
rational being calmly reflecting upon it. Ihc intrinsically 
valuable may thus bo defined as the direct object of a rational 

*^^These considerations may help us to see more clearly what 
is meant by Good. 

3 The Meaning of Good,~It has recently been urged with 
much fo rcc-cspeclally by -t)f. G. E. Moore in his 
Ethica—ihut the term good, in the sense in which it is ethicaUj 
important, is incapable of definition. In the sense in which 
definition is interpreted in formal Logic, this is no doubt tru^ 
In that sense nothing can be defined which cannot be treated 
a-s a species of a higher genus ; and it seems pretty clear that 
there is no higher genus to which good belongs. Nor does it 
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seem possible to define it by an analysis of ita parts ; since 
it does not appear to have any parts. Hence it has been com- 
pared to a simple sense datum, such as a particular colour or 
smell, which has simply to be accepted as ultimate. There is, 
however, a sense in which even a colour, if not a smell, is capable 
of definition. Anything that has a place in an order can be 
defined with reference to its place. Green may be defined as 
the colour that Lies between yellow and blue in the order of the 
spectrum. Five may be defined as the cardinal number that 
comes after four. In this sense even an individual may be 
capable of definition. Socrates might be defined as the chief 
philosophical precursor of Plato — his other characteristics 
being regarded, from this point of view, as accidental. 

Now, it seems possible to define good, in a somewhat similar 
way, by connecting it with the conception of value. For 
values constitute an order. One thing is more valuable than 
another ; and values may be treated as positive and negative. 
Now, it seems true to say that what we mean by good in 
general is anything that has positive value ; while anything 
that bas negative value is described as evil. It seems to be 
true also that the terms good and evil, like the term value, may 
be used either with reference to what is instrumental or to 
what has intrinsic worth in itself. Herbert Spencer gives a 
long list of things that are described as good, in the instru- 
mental sense, from an umbrella upwards. But it is rather 
the conception of that which is intrinsically good that has 
importance for us here. 

The question that concerns us here, in fact, is not simply 
what is good, but what is the supreme good to which the 
activities of rational beings should be directed. From the point 
of view that has now been indicated, the supreme good would 
be that which has the highest positive value ; or, as it is with 
human action that we are concerned, we ought perhaps to 
say the highest positive value that can be realized by man. 
What we have to try to determine is whether any definite 
account can be given of the content of this conception. By 
common consent, this is by no means an easy thing to do • 
and the account that foUows must be regarded as wmewhat 
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4 . Tho Naturalistic Fallacy. — There can be no doubt, I 
think, that Dr. Moore has rendered a valuable service to the 
study of ethics by his emphasis on what he calls the ‘ natura- 
listic fallacy, * the tendency to explain the meaning of 

Good by reference to particular modes of action or exbtence, 
which may be more oi less good, but do not enable us to see 
what is really meant by Good. He is repeating in this the 
lesson that was taught by Socrates long ago in emphasising 
the conception of the Universal. 

It is probably still necessary to lay stress on this ; though I 
think Dr. Moore somewhat exaggerates the extent to which 
the fallacy to which he refers has been committed. Indeed, 

I am not sure that, in emphasising this error, he has not 
himself fallen into a somewhat opposite misUke— viz. that of 
thinking that we can understand what is meant by Good 
without reference to particular things to which the term may 
be rightly applied. It is as if it were to be urged that, in 
trying to understand what is meant by Beauty, we must not 
refer to flowers or birds or pictures or music or the starry 
heavens or noble actions. No doubt, if we were to refer too 
exclusively to any of these things, we might get a one-sided 
idea of what the term means ; but, if we did not refer to any 
of them, it would be rather difficult to get any definite ap- 
prehension of its meaning at all. 

In the case of Good this is even more emphatically true on 
account of a certain ambiguity in the term, which is not found 
in the case of Beauty. Beauty is difficult to define. Perhaps 
it is not really capable of definition ; but at least it seems true 
to say that it is nearly always used in the same sense ; and, 
at any rate, we nearly always know well enough what is meant 
when anything is said to be beautiful— even when it is said of 
a tempest or ao abyss. The samo is hardly true of Good. 
When we say that anything is goodp we may mean that it is 
good for some particular purpose, or we may mean that it is 
good in )te own right. Dr. Moore does not seem to me to 
have had this distinction suflBciently in mind. The former 

in which Good is referred to as means— is, I 
believe, the more common of the two meanings. We speak 
more often of good food and drink, good weather, good ships, 
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good strokes, «Scc., thaa of good music or good meu. Even 
when we speak of good men, our meaning may not always be 
clear. When Shylock, in The Merchant of remcc, says that 
‘ Antonio is a good muo,’ he e.xpl.iins that bis meaning is only 
that Antonio is satisfactory for his particular purpose; and, 
in University phraseology, a ‘ good man * often means only 
one who is skilled in some particular subject. 

Even wlicn Good is used in a sense that implies an end and 
not merely means to an cud, it still has a certain ambiguity. 
It may be used in a defitiitely moral sense or in a more general 
sense. Good poetry may not be a means to anything else ; 
yet, in general, it is only when it is so regarded that it can bo 
definitely char.icterised as morally good. The Ode to the 
Nightingale can hanlly be said to have any explicitly moral 
purpose ; yet it is umiuestionably good poetry. 


5. Good and Moral Good. — It thus seems clear that Good is 

/ iindcrstooil in at least two distingu^^lescnses ; one in 
which it means what has some value, mTnnslc^^ instrumental, 
and another in which it means what has moral valile or worth.* 
It is with the latter sense that we arc mainly concerned in 
Ethics ; and. in this sense, it does not appear to bo altogether 
inc.Tpable of tiefinition. 

It mig):t, I think, be defined as benevolent activity ; ♦.«. 
it is a ni'; le of goodness the special characteristic of which is 
rha^ it is «l.uM.Led to the production or promotion of other 
forms of g'-'id. A goo 1 man is a man who actively seeks to 
jiromuto all real values, whether intrinsi(^ or instrumental, 
80 far a.s ho has the means t>f doing so This, I think, was 
what Dean Ka'lidall meant by describing Lis view as Utili- 
i.irian — not in the narrower sense in which a utilitarian means 
one who to promote the one value, Pleasure ; but in 

the som-e in which it means one who takes the promotion of 
rU values ns his en 1,* Gut the promotion of all values in- 
cludes the promotion of moral goodness itself ; so that moral 


‘ ThiB li.vs boi-n v.-ry woU l.rou>»hl out bv rrofe?‘-f.r H. J. Puton in 
liie biKik ou 7''.e (yoiii Hi7f. chapter ii. bi-e also ProftBsor 

MuifUra i'd EUmKnU of EtKicjf. pp. 27 7-U. 

‘ Uo'jk I., I.. J 3. 
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goodness is regarded as being an end as well as means. Hence 
it is not regarded as merely useful ; and, for this reason, as I 
have already urged, the term Utilitarianism can hardly be 
properly applied to such a view as this. 

That valuation involves feeling is probably true. I have 
already referred' to Ward’s view about this.* But it does 
not seem to be true to say that it is the feeling that is valued. 
I am inclined to think, however, that Dr. Moore does not 
sufficiently recognize the subjective element in valuation. 
Aristotle, at the beginning of his N icomache4xn Ethics, states 
that the Good has been well defined as that at which all things 
aim (o5 iraW <4»utoi). It may be doubted whether ‘ all things ’ 
can bo said to aim at anything. But it would seem that 
we may at least say that it is that at which rational beings 
aim. Now, Dr. Moore seeks to show that what is Good 
is independent of any choice. He takes the case of beauty, 
and urges that what is beautiful is good without reference to 

conscious choice. . v 

“ Let us imagine,” he says,* “one world exceedingly beauti- 
ful. Imagine it as beautiful as you can ; put into it whatever 
on this earth you most admire — moixntains, rivers, the sea ; 
trees and sunsets, stars and moon. Imagine these all com- 
bined in the most exquisite proportions, so that no one thing 
jars against another, but each contributes to increase the beauty 
of the whole. And then imagine the ugliest world you can 
possibly conceive. Imagine it simply one heap of filth, con- 
taining everything that is most disgusting to us, for whatever 
reason, and the whole, as far as may be, without one redeeming 
feature. . . . The only thing we are not entitled to imagine 
is that any human being has, or ever, by any possibility, can, 
live in either, can ever see or enjoy the beauty of the one or 
hate the foulness of the other. Well, even so, supposing them 
quite apart from any possible contemplation by human 
beings ; still, is it irrational to hold that it is better that the 
beautiful world should exist, than the one which is ugly I 
Would it not be well, in any case, to do what we could to 

' Book I., ohftp. i.. i 3. ■ Ptychologieai Principltd. pp 38e-7. 

* Vrincipia Sihica, pp. 83-4. 
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produce it rather than the other ? Certainly I cannot help 
thinking that it would.” 

1 should be disposed to think so also. But surely, when he 
says that the two worlds to which he refers are apart from 
any possible contemplation by human beings," he means by 
any human beings other thatx himself. He, at least, contem- 
plates the beautiful and the ugly, and, being a rational person, 
chooses the former. It does not seem to me that, in determin- 
ing the value of what is beautiful or in any other way good, 
we can leave out the fact that it is what a rational being 
would choose. On this at least I am in agreement with 
Professor Hobhouse* in doubting whether “ beauty is a 
character of things independent of their relation to a con- 
templating mind.” We need not believe, with Hamlet, that 
“ there is nothing either good or bad but thinking makes it 
so ” ; but we may doubt whether, if there were no beings who 
think, feel and act, there would be any meaning in saying that 
any one thing is better than any other. To say that it is 
better means, as indeed Dr. Moore appears to recognise, that it 
de.scrves to be chosen. It certainly seems to me very doubtful 
whether thii subjective reference can be wholly omitted. 1 agree 
that beauty would be good even if there were no one to appre- 
hend it ; but, in pronouncing it to be good, uc are apprehending 
it and regarding it a.s a thing that deserves to be chosen. 

That this ap{>lit*s to Truth and to moral Gon<lness, as well as to 
Beauty, seems to me t ven njore obvious. In selecting Beauty as 
hi.s instance. Dr. Moore has, no doubt, taken his strongest case.* 

6. The Highest Good. — ^^'hen wo ask ourselves what ia 
supremely good, we aro asking wbvUt wouhl give complete 
satisfac tion to a rational being. We may have to be content, 

* Tht Ilal\onal Good, p. 115. 

•On tho pcucral iubjt'ct of aa the foun^htion of the moral 

etfiUflartl, there ie now a pretty hlerat ’iro iu Eoirli'sh. Pro- 

fi*{<8or . SI. Urbans book on Valuiitiori : tis Saiutt on tfixw3 is still 
one of tho beet books on the general eubjt'ot of Value ; but reference 
may also be made, wnth great advania;;**, to inanv (d tho writiiiirs of 
Ho^amjuet. to Piofefwor Sorley's bvturcs on and (he Idea 

of God, to Professor Li ni s C>(u</y tit floral Theory, as «i'll ts to mauT 
others 
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in the end, with the discovery of something less valuable than 
this, to which it may be more possible to direct our efforts ; 
but it seems best to begin with the attempt to undersUnd 
what is most complete and perfect. Obviously it would 
require a good deal to satisfy completely such a being as man. 
The statement of Carlyle in Sartor JUsartua has often been 
quoted in this connection. “ Will the whole Finance Ministers 
and Upholsterers and Confectioners of Modem Europe under- 
take, in joint-stock company, to make one Shoeblack happy 1 
They cannot accomplish it, above an hour or two : for the 
Shoeblack also has a Soul quite other than his Stomach ; and 
would require, if you consider it, for his permanent satisfaction 
and saturation, simply this allotment, no more, and no less : 
Qod'a infiniU Universe altogether to himself, therein to enjoy 
infinitely and fill every wish as fast as it rose. Oceans of 
Hochheimer, a throat like that of Ophiuchus : speak not of 
them ; to the infinite Shoeblack they are as nothing. No 
sooner is your ocean filled than he grumbles that it might 
have been of better vintage. Try him with half of a Universe, 
of an Omnipotence, he seta to quarrelling with the proprietor 
of the other half, and declares himself the most maltreated 

of men.” , , , ^ . u 

But indeed even to possess the whole Umveise would not 

satisfy Carlyle’s Shoeblack, unless it could be shown that the 

Universe is a supremely valuable possession. Otherwise, he 

would still want to make it better. I should be inclined. 

therefore, to define the highest Good as a perfectly ordered 

Universe apprehended and chosen as such. Whether we have 

any reason for affirming that the real Universe is of such a 

character is a question for metaphysics ; and it may be that 

we are not much nearer to the solution of it than Plato was. 

If it is to be answered in the affirmative, it seems clear at least 

that it is not the world that is positively known to us as existent 

at any particular moment that can be so regarded. It can 

only be thought of as something that may be progressively 

realised. If this is the right way to thii^ of it, it would 

seem that what is incumbent on a rational being is to endeavour 

to realize this supremely valuable object so far as it is at any 

given moment possible. 

BTH. 
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And, even if tlie complete good is an unrcnlizabl© ideal, it 
would ptill seem that a rational being has to aim at its realiza- 
tion as far as possible ; so that, from the purely ethical point 
of view, the question whether it can be realized or not may not 
be supremely important. Accorilingly, what we have next 
to ask is, how this conception of the supreme good bears upon 
the determination of what is good in the strictly moral sense 
of the term. 

7. The Complete Good and the Moral Good. — In order to 
bring out the ethical bearings of the conception of Good, it 
seems important to di>nns:uish between the Good, the Choice 
of the Good, and the Effort to bring it about. To separate 
the.se completely is probably not pos.sible. It may be doubted 
whether we can think of a completely satisfactory Universe 
without including in it the fact that it is chosen. It may be 
doubted also whether such a Universe is conceivable without 
the presence of Effort. Still, it is possible to distinguish the 
general conception of a perfect Universe from the fact of its 
being chosen and of its realization requiring effort ; and, for 
our present purpose, it seems important to make these dis- 
tinctions. If a perfect Universe could be supposed to be 
already there without choice or effort, it seems clear that 
there would be no place for morality, or at least that its only 
place would be that of acquiescence in what exists. Systems 
that are panthci.'^tic, which are especially common in oriental 
speculation, tend in this direction ; and even writers who 
attach great importance to moral effort sometimes use ex- 
pression.s that scera to jinply acceptance of what exists as the 
highest obligation. Browning’s lines, for instance, might be 
intorr retod in this way — 

" O w Tld >i/» Co'l hr»<i mad? it 1 all is b-.iutT ; 

And t.uowing tliis in Jovt*. and lore is dorr.” 

It seems clear, Lowcv<r. that the w.-rld, as we commonly 
apprehend it. contain.^ uelincsa as well beauty; and, iu 
general, moral effort would >ecra to mean the effor’t to remove 
the udiD^-'S and increase t!ie beauty. It mav bo that nothing 
ts really bo.au tjful. in Ihc mo.st complete sense of the word 
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unlesB it U chosen ; and it may be also that the 
the ugly is an aspect of perfect beauty. Without deciding these 
difficult questioL at present, we may at least say that m the 
life of man, as we commonly apprehend »t, co°“P*®t« 
ifl not realized ; and that what we understand by the mor^ 
Ufe of man is the choice of the beautiful and the eflort to 
bring it about. The complete good is the perf^tly beautiful , 
the Morally good is the choice of it and the effort to achieve 
it which may be necessary elements in its achievement, 
’when Kant says that the only thing that >3 good ^tbout 
‘f quaUfication is the good wiU. he is referring to this choice and 
Effort ; and it seems true to say that these are the only things 
that are moraUy good. But the goodness of these ““^t be 
taken to imply the goodness of the end to wffich they are 
directed, which is perhaps beat charactensed as the completely 
beautiful.* Writers of a stoical type are apt to eiprea 
themselves as if the choice and effort were themselves the 
complete good. It may be true to say that the choice is a 
neceLary aspect of the complete good, and the effort a neces- 
sary part of it ; but it seems clear that the good cannot be 
simply conceived as choice and eflort. Hence moral goodne^ 
has to be distinguished from complete goodness, however true 
it may be that the one is necessarily contained in the other. 

8 The Good and the Right.— The distinction between 
goodness and rightness is abo, as we have already seen, one 
of considerable importance. A right action may be defined, 
in general terms, as one that tends to bring about what is 
go<&. In judging of this, we are thinking primarily of the 
end to be brought about, rather then of the attitude of the 

individual in choosing it ; though, in calling it 
imply that someone chooses to do it Now, as the content 
of the good b only imperfectly known to us, we can never be 
quite s^e what actions are best calculated to bring it about, 
lienee, when we speak of actions as right, wo must be under- 
stood to mean that they are calculated to bring about the 
good so far as we know. But the exprcwion we know is 

* For some intereeting diwuaaion oo the 
goci. reference may b« n.«He to Moor.*. /Vtnr.p.o ch.p 
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also a vague one. It may refer to what is known by the 
person who acts, what is known by others at the time of 
action, or what is known by others at some time before or 
after the action. Ths «]i-stmction that is of most ethical im- 
portance here is that between the knowledge of the person who 
acts and that of others at about the same time ; but there are 
also other distinctions that are of some importance. 

In general, it seems true to say that we regard actions as 
ngnt when they are in accordance with what is generally 
known at the time with regard to the best methods of realizing 
what 13 good. Blit we ah-o take some account of any defects or 
any special excellence in the knowledge of the person who 
acts. Hence a distinction is frequently drawn between what 
IS subjectively right and what is objective^ right. This must 
be a little more fully coDsielerod. 

Rightness.-The subjectively 
right IS generally un.lcrstood to mean what appears right to 

.'^"1““ 1 objectively^ right 

Th“re » ^ i " “Ctually docs tend to realize the good. 
Tbrro are, however, con.inlerable difficulties in the way of the 

detornnnarion of h,„h of these. The man who acts is often in 

great uneerlainty with regard to the best course of action j and 

It mar he ihlhcult even for him.self to say whether what he 

o 1 t'he'n hole 7 ^ 

h to eu le wl eih '■'"“T S'i'l "-ore difficult is 

10 .1 , I le whether, fioni the point of view of the Universe as 

ro;'::d:';rit':/?het“'„nierir 

Hio.rlr,hes,g„.f.,.nee„f.hedisti„criout;'d^“:pm 

Hb c.uit-ntiuu that tbo '**'** **.' to mjimtam this is 
an action b ex.u ilv mrasiired bv^*!!!'^ ‘ motive of 

-^d.encesmayheiuterpr^‘:f-^--'Mn.ts_ 
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possible to understand this sUtement m such a way that it 
LaT be accepted not only as true, but almost as tautoiogical. 

U Ly be slid that the motive of an action means the con- 
sequences that are directly aimed at in it ; 

these consequences that can properly be said to be brought 

'^Sit to ^se words in this way is certainly paradoxicah If 
a man 6nds suddenly that his friend s Me is in danger from the 
at^k of a tiger, and in trying to shoot the tiger kills his 

friend, it might no doubt be contended that his action sbouiJ 

only be held to have produced the death of the tiger, and 
his friend was shot by the perverse nature of things. But it 
would BtiU be true that his action was part of the circum- 
stoncea and a very essential part, in bringing about the result . 
and general, all that can be said of any action. In 

any other sen-se, it would be difficult to ® 

position ; though his arguments do go far to ®bow that the 
Opposition between the subjectively right and the objectively 

right is not as great as is often imagined. , ir 

But common sense will stiU support the view of Kant, that 
even the best of wills is sometimes frustrated in its purposes by 
the provisions of a “ stepmotherly nature. And jaems 
clear^^that the frustration may be due to a great variety of 
defects in the knowledge and insight of the agent 
many diflerent ways, an action that is right so far as he knows 
may turn out to be wrong from a more objective point of view. 
And this brings us to the question, whether this statement 
may not be held to apply to every action. 

11. Are all Actions Subjectively Right ?-Socrate8 contended 
that '* no man is willingly deprived of the good ; and this is 
sometimes otherwise expressed by saying that no one is 

"^‘now.^M a^^ct'so it is no doubt true that quicquid 

appetilur sub specie boni. When Milton’s Satan says Evd. 

bethou ray good.” or when Shakespeare s Richard III. sa>6. 
“ I am determined to prove a villam. we may doubt whether 
any being of Nature’s creation ever expressed himself quite in 
these terms. At any rate, it may be urged that, m so expres- 
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sing them.9clve3, what they were choosing seemed in some way 
good from their point of view. Cut the important thing Uf 
notice here i.s that, in such cases, this could hardly be in- 
terpreted a.s meaning tliat what they did seemed to them to 
be ritjld. To think of a thing as right is to view it, not merely 
from our individual point of view, but from a point of view 
that at least aims at being universal. We could not call a 
thing even subjectively right unless there is at l-ui'-t a genuine 
effort to reach svicb a universal standpoint. It would seem 
that anyone who makes no such cliort may fairly be said to be 
“ willinj^ly wicked,” in the P'.*nsc at least that he does not really 
care whefh' r he i.s wicked or not. 

What is meant, then, in <li.stingui8hing the subjectively 
right from the olijcctivclv right is not th.*t we may be right 
if our point of view i.s purely itidiviiJual, but that we seldom — 
perhaps never — succeed in placitig ourselves at a point of 
view that is thoroughly universal and objective. 


12. Aro all Actions Objectively Right?- If we are justified 
in taking a thoroughly of>tirni>tic view fd the world, it would 
seem that we must hold tliat all things ” W' irk for good ” ; and 
it may he contended that this implie.s that every action Is 
objectively right. But it seems cl'-ar that, ns moral beings, 
we cannot adopt this standpoint. The objectively right, from 
our point of view, must bo taken to mean what leails to good 
-■lo fiir us human knowldgc enables u.s to judge. Hence it 
miglit b'' urgeil, as is done by llorltert Spemer, that we can 
hardly ever be sure that any aetion is objectivclv right ; since 
it is always [lossible that we might di.-Jcover roriscciucnces that 
are not gin-d. But, from the cthiiuil point of view, it seenis 
best to iriter[)rot the o’ljcctively right as meaning what on the 
whole \r:x-U to more good than evil, .so f.ir the best available 
hutnan knowledge at the time enables us to determine. 

Ihus It would appear tliat, ftir ethical purposes, the dis- 
tinction between f-ubji.-f:tive and objective riglitnos.s can hardly 
be taken as un absolute one. but ot.ly as indicating ditTerences 
of the degree in which the bearings of our actions can be 
determined. It still remains, however, a distinction of con- 
siderable importance. 
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13. Beyond Good and Evil.— It is partly on account of such 
difficulties as those that have now been referred to that it has 

been contended by a number of philosophical 
judgments have only a relative vahdity ; and that, from the 
point of view of absolute truth, they cannot be stnctly ac- 
wpted. This has sometimes been expressed by saying that the 
point of view of ultimate reaUty is “ beyond good and evd. 
This phrase is due to Nietzsche^ ; but. different forms, the 
view ^y be said to be found in Spinoza. • in Herbert Spen<^^ 
and, among more recent writers, in the works of Drs. Bradley 

*^\he views of these writers could not be discussed with any 
adequacy in such a textbook as this ; but it is important te 
observe here that there are different ways m which a view of 
this kind may be interpreted. In a sense it must be showed 
that moral judgmento have only a relative truth, so long m 
our insight into the nature of the good and the conditions of 
its realization is imperfect. Acte that are generally recognized 
as right at one time and in one condition of society may be 
generally regarded as wrong at another time and in other 
conditions. And so long as there is progress, or even so long 
as there U simply change, in human knowledge and m the 
conditions with wffich men have to deal, it would seem that 
this is likely to be the case. Ttus fact does not, however, 
prevent us from maintaining that it is always right for a man 
to do the best that he knows. What it shows is that one 
should always be prepared for what Nietzsche calls a trans- 

iSo« especially his book Btyond Good and Evil {JtMeiU von Ovl 
und Bote). It ahould be noted, however, 

and Btee hardly correapond to the EngUsh words Go^ and Evil. 
they should rather bo rendered Friendliu^ and 

best book in English about Nietzsche is, 1 think, that by W. M. Salter. 
*Sce hie Ethics. Part II., Appendix. 

• He contends that moral judgments cannot be applied te Ab^^U 
that in human life the sense of moral obligation is destined to 

and that in bfe as it now is we can har^y say that 

but at most that one is less wrong than anotber. boe Principles oj 

Ethics. Part I., chap, xv., §§ 09 100; c^p. § 46. 

• He contend that the moral point of view has only a eg 

truth.” Soo Appearance and Reality, chap, „ aiQ 

• Soe eapoelaflT The Principle of IndundualUy and I alut. p. diu. 
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valuatioD of values.” Quod licet Jovi non licet bovi ; and, still 
more emphatically, ^uod licet bovi non licet Jori. This is all 
that it is important to notice, from a purely ethical point of 
view. 

The further question, whether the effort to realize the 
better, is to be regarded as an essential and permanent ele- 
ment in the life of the Universe, belongs rather to meta- 
physics than to ethics. Here it must sufSce to say that there 
seems at least to be no real ground for holding that the dis- 
tinction between the better and the worse does not belong to 
the essential nature of things ; and that, on the other hand, 
there does seem to be some real ground for thinking that a 
main part of the significance of human life bes in the choice of 
the better and the effort to bring it about. If this is the case, 
wo cannot really get ” beyond good and evil,” though our 
views of what is good and of the best means of achieving it 
may very well be subject to change and development.* 

14. The Place of Conscience.— The difficulties that are 
involved in the determination of want is good and right for 
113 here and now, enable us to see the justification of the 
empha-^is that was laid, in different ways, by Butler and Rant 
ori the concej)tion of Conscience. Among the perplexities of 
life, we appear to be in need of snme means of determining 
‘ magisterially,’ as Butler put it, what is the right course for 
us to adopt at any particular time. 

The whole field of possible good is too large for most of us 
to consider ; but it may be comparatively easy for us to 
determine, with some degree of confidence, the line of action 
that is right for u.s here and now. The conception that was 
BO brilliantly emphasised by F. II. Bra'lley under the name 
of My Station and its Duties,’ may at least carry us some way 
in the determination of thi.s. l\e cannot hope to do much 
individually in the promotion of what is good in the most 
extended sense of the term ; and we m.ay be mistaken even in 
determining what it is best for us to do at anv particular time ; 


‘ On the p'*neral coDCcpfioii uf “ Bov 
mkj be m»do to Prof. A. E faylur's' 


fJoo'l and Evil,” refcrenc* 
I’rublem of Conduct, chap, rui. 
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but it is at least, in general, not quite so difficult to see what is 

the next step. , „ , . 

We may have to say, with Cardinal Newman, one step 

enough for me.’ Perhaps we may interpret Conscience as 
meaning the apprehension of the immediate step to be taken. 

It is the direct perception that, so far as our knowledge 
some particular line of conduct ie what is right for ua. We 
are, of course, helped in this by the consideration of our place 
in the social system to which we belong ; and that is a subject 
to which some further attention will have to be given in the 

sequel. 

15. General Conclusion.— What has been urged in this 
chapter may be briefly summarised m the following state- 
ments— that the Good or Beautiful is to be found m the 
conception of an ideal order whicn is not fully known to us, 
but which we may hops W"know more and more clearly as 
human insight develops; that moral goodness consists in the 
choice of the good, so far as it is known, and in the effort to 
know and realize it more fully ; that such moral goodness is 
probably an element in the complete Good itself ; that an 
action may be said to be objectively right when it is such as to 
lead to a more complete realization of the Good ; and that it 
may be said to be subjectively right when it is right according 
to the best judgment that a particular individual is capable of 
forming at any given time.* 

16. Transition to Applied Ethics. — We have now seen, in a 
general way, what the nature of the moral ideal is, and how the 
various imperfect conceptions of this ideal And their place 
within what seems to be the true one. We now see, in short, 
at least in some degree, what is the true significance of the 
ethical ought. We see that, if it is to be described as an 
“ imperative ” at all, it is at least not to be thought of, as it 

* For discuuinns beAring on the question of eubjectire and objectiTo 
rigbtneae reference may be made to Sidgwick, Mtlhod* o/ Elhies, Book 
III., chap, i., I 3, EthicM of Orttn, Sptnctf, and Mariintau^ Lecture IV. ; 
B. Ruuell, Phil^ophicaX S$tay», pp. 16'30 ; O. E. Moore, Ethica, chap. 
T. : C. D. Broad, " The Doctrine of ConsequeDoee in Ethica ” In the 
InternMionai Joa-nal of Bthiea, Vol. XXIV., pp. 203 
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is apt at first to be, as a command imposed upon mb from 
without. It is rather to be regarded as the voice of the true 
self within us, passing judgment upon the self as it appears in 
its incomplete development. Conscience, from this point of 
view, may be said to be simply the sense that we 
ourselves ; and the voice of duty is the voice that says, ^ To 
thine own self be tnic.” In other words, it is the recogmtion 
of an ideal end as having objective or intrinsic value, and hence 

as being ultimately good for us. 

But fltotements of this sort are still apt to seem rather empty 
and unmeaning, unless we can bring them into some sort of 
relationship to the concrete content of life. Accordingly, 
what we have now to do is to consider the way in which the 
concrete moral life may be interpreted in the Ught of the 
general principle which has now been laid down. This, of 
course, can only be done in such a book as this, in the most 
cursory and superficial fashion. But some indication of the 
kind of way in which it would have to be done in a more 
comprehensive work may at least be found suggestive and 
helpful. Before we proceed to this, however, it is necessary 
to consider the exact sense in which ethical principles are 
capable of application to the content of the practical life. 


CHAPTER VIT. 

GENERAL SUMMARY OK THEORIES 
OF THE STANDARD. 

1. Fundamental Differences.-lt is apt to 
diecouraging to etudenta of Ethica to fiod that there ha^e 
been, and still are, so many conBicting views with regard ^ its 
iuDdamental basis. CerUinly the fact that a number of 
difierent opinions may be held with regard to the nature and 
source of the moral sUndard is to be regretted m so far ^ 
these divergent opinions Und to weaken its authority. If the 
trumpet gives an uncertain sound, wc may not be very ready 
to go forth to battle. Yet it is of the essence of ethical study 
that it should in some way set before us clear and definite 
principles of moral judgment. It may be well, therefore at 
this point to try to shew that the difierent views that have been 
taken of the moral standard are not in any real conflict with 
one another ; or, at least, that their oppositions ore not so 
irreconcileable as they are opt at first to appear. 

In doing this, it may be best to begin with the view to which 
we have been led in the preceding chapter as fundameuUl ; 
and to shew a little more definitely how it connects with the 
chief views to which it may seem to be opposed. Setting aside 
minor points of difference, it would seem that the most funda- 
mental conceptions are : — 

(1) The general idea of an absolute law, best represented 

by Kant’s conception of a categorical imperative ; 

(2) The general idea of Happiness as the ultimate end ; 

(3) The idea of Perfection or Self-reolization ; 

(4) The conception of Ultimate Good or Objective Value. 
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2. The Idea of an Absolute Law.— AVe have seen that Kant’s 
conception of a catoponcal impi-ralive appears to be the most 
definite way in which a supreme moral law can be formulated. 
It does not tell us what, in particular, we are to do ; but it 
gives expres-sion to the general moral attitude. \Nhen we ask 
ourselves whether we are acting rightly, we may get at least 
a partial answer by asking whether we are acting in a way 
that we could universalise, i.e. that we could regard as right, 
in principle, for any one else in the game circumstances. Of 
course, we may help ourselve.s by an appeal to some recognized 
codes of obligation, such as the ten commandments or the laws 
of our country ; but these are incomplete and may be in part 
subject to amendment. Also, we have to remember that our 
situation may have some uniqueness. It may be difficult to 
suppose that any one cl.’^e could have exactly the same problem 
to deal with as that with which we are confronted. Hence, 
though this conception eupplics us with a general principle, 
it does not give us any detailed guidance. 

Kant himself, as we have seen, sought to supply such 
guidance by saying that we have to aim at our own perfection 
and the happiness of others ; but it is doubtful whether this 
distinction can be sharply drawn. It would seem to be right 
to try to promote the perfection of others, as well as their 
happiness ; and it would seem also that we ought to have some 
regard for our own welfare as well as that of others. We are 
thu.s presented with two general ends that appear to have 
claims upon us— Welfare and Perfection. 

3. The Idea of Welfare as an End. — The idea of welfare is r, 
very complo.x one. It is hard to determine what constitutes 
the real welfare either of ourselves or of others. It would 
seem tliat, for most people, it consists primarily in having 
tolerable conditions of health, security from external impedi- 
ments, employment for which they are fitted, friends with 
whom they can co-operate, and other circumstances of a 
similar kind. It would seem that it is right to try to secure 
these both for ourselves and for others. In general, however, 
there are obvious limits to the extent to which these ends can 

e fleeuxed , and it is hanlly pos'^ible to lay down anv genera) 
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rules as to the extent to which any one ought to pursue them. 
They have to be pursued in co-operation ; and this involves the 
ezbtence of social institutions. Hence our duties in this 
respect cannot be formulated in any simple phrase. 

4 . The Idea of Perfection as an End. — If the Good Will is 
the essential attitude that we have to adopt, it is clear that this 
is an attitude that has to be cultivated both in ourselves and 
in others. It does not come of itself, but calls for education. 
We have to aim at the fullest realization of what is best in 
ourselves and others ; and this is obviously a very complex end. 
But this, as well as the promotion of the more external con- 
ditions of welfare, is evidently demanded by tbe categorical 
imperative. 


6. The General Idea of Good.— We thus see that the moral 
aim is one of considerable complexity ; and it seems best to 
sum it up in the general conception of Value or Good. It 
may still be thought, however, that this conception is too 
wide and vague to supply us with any definite guidance in the 
moral life. There are so many things that are good in some 
degree, and the degree of their goodness is often so difficult 
to determine, that the duty of any particular person with re- 
gard to them is not readily apparent. We have at least to 
qual^y the obligation of any particular person by saying that 
he should aim at the realization of such modes of good os his 
powers and opportunities enable him to achieve, dealing with 
them, as far as possible, in the order of their importance 
Such a sUtement involves too much complexity to afford 
much positive guidance to any individual. Hence it has to be 
further quahfied by calling attention to the fact that every 
person is born at a particular time end place, with particular 
powers and particular opportunities ; and the good that ho 
wn promote is determined by reference to these circumstances. 

Bradley speciaUy emphasised by urging that each 
on^as to have regard to hia particular Station and its Duties, 
there u another difficulty that Las sometimes been urged 

^0 have to aim at is the greatest 
good that 18 within our power. It may be said that we are 
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sometimes under nn obligation to do things that do not appear 
to us to be good. If, for instance, we have entered into a 
contract -e.g. that of marriage or some form of public service — 
we may be under a moral obligation to fulfil the terms of our 
contract, even if we have become doubtful of the good with a 
view to wliich the contract was formed.* 

The case of marriage is perhaps as good an instance as any 
that could be taken. A contract of marriage is usually entered 
into with the view to the realization of a mode of life that is 
thought of as good. It is hoped that it will teud to promote the 
welfare and perfection of both the parties directly concerned, 
that it may be the means of producing children for the service 
of the country and perhaps of the world, and that in various 
other ways it may help to promote what is good. But it 
may turn out that it docs not secure any of these goods that 
are thus aimed at. Why then should the parties concerned be 
under any obligation to fulfil the terms of their contract t In 
very extreme cases, it is generally recognized that the contract 
may be dissolved ; but it is thought right at least that this 
should only be regarded as legitimate in exceptional circum- 
stances and with many safe-guards. It is not very diflScult 
to see why this should be the case. Although in a particular 
instance it might be true that a greater good would be secured 
by the violation of the contract than by its strict observance, 
yet it would, in general, be a very bad thing that such contracts 
should be lightly formed and easily broken. The good that 
is secured by the strict observance of contracts is so great 
that, except in very extreme cases, it is right that their terms 
should be strictly carried out. 

And this applies, in some degree, to most other engagements. 
It is right to carry out what we have promised because, though 
in particular instances the fulfilment of the promise may not 
secure the good that was intended, yet any uncertainty as to 
the fulfilment of promises would, on the who’e, be a greater evil. 
Xor would this evil be removed by refusing to make promises; 
for uncertainty '\ilh regard to our future actions would be a 

‘ Some iiilefostiiij' discussions hosrinj? uf>ou this wjH In* found iii th« 
volume on Mind. MMttr and I'urpimt ti’ublicatioD of the Aribtotoliau 
Sooioiy). j,p £>0. 
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great evil from the point of view of society in general. Relia- 
bility in one of the most important of all social goods. 

These considerations may help us to see that, from the point 
of view of value as the ultimate basis of moral obligation, 
there is still room for a categorical imperative end for the 
cultivation of those qualities that constitute individual 
perfection. In fact, we see that the essential points in Kant’s 
theory ere substantially sound, though he may have stressed 
some of them in a one-sided way. In fact, almost all the 
leading views of th'fe moral life can be interpreted in a way 
in which they are not inconsistent with one another ; and this 
is a consideration that it is important to recognize. No 
serious thinker on moral problems has been altogether wrong. 
If one set of people were to take Kant for their guide, another 
set J. S. Mill, another T. 11. Green, another Dr. G. E. Moore, 
and, if each set interpreted their respective guides with care, 
it may be doubted whether they would ever find themselves 
in substantial disagreement on purely moral issues. 

It is well to note, however, that all the writers to whom 1 
have referred had a cosmopolitan outlook. Those who regard 
our obligations to a nation or smaller group as being para- 
mount — as, on the whole, Plato and Aristotle may be said to 
have done— would be more difficult to reconcile with the moral 
conceptions that are entertained by most of the more prominent 
of our modern ethical philosophers. Yet, on the other hand, 
Plato and Aristotle have the advantage that they emphasized 
the fundamental concejftion of Good more consistently than 
almost any modern writers have done. But perhaps it is 
true that they had not a sufficiently comprehensive sense of 
the things that are good. 

I hope that these remarks may help to remove the idea that 
students are sometimes apt to get, that Ethics is a subject in 
which there is no real agreement. It is a subject of so much 
importance that writers are apt to lay stress on any disagree- 
ments that seem likely to prove pernicious ; and in this'way 
they sometimes tend to obscure the main issues on which it 
IS hardly too much to say that there is substantial agreement 
among all the most prominent writere who have approached 
the subject in a systematic way. 
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To say this is, of course, not to deny that there are important 
differences between the various types of ethical theory and 
also between different views of the bearings of theories upon 
the practical conduct of life. But it is easy to exaggerate 
these differences. It is well at least to remember that the 
purely theoretical differences do not necessarily imply any 
great divergences of the views that are to be taken of what is 
right or wrong in practical conduct. Theories are not con- 
structed in the air. With the possible exception of a few 
rather irresponsible writers, such as Nietzsche, any theorist 
who found that his conclusions led to a considerable modi- 
fication of the views that have been held by the most con- 
scientious people throughout long periods of history, would be 
sure to revise his views. On the other hand, it has to be 
recognized that the practice of the most careful and conscien- 
tious people has been guided, to a greater extent than has 
been perhaps generally realized, by the theories of the most 
distinguished philosophic writers. They reach the world 
at large indirectly through the work of preachers and popular 
expositors. 

The influence of Aristotle has perhaps been in this way the 
most widely spread ; and he was one who was particularly 
careful to take account of the views and actions of the most 
conscientious people in the ordinary conduct of Ufe. In 
recent times Kant and Bentham may perhaps be specially 
referred to as writers who have, directly or indirectly, had an 
extensive practical influence on the world in general. Thus 
theory and practice have, on the whole, developed hand in 
hand ; and any seriou.s error on either side tends to be pretty 
rapidly corrected. Hence there is no real reason to be dis- 
couraged by the apparent oppositions between different 
pchooLs of thought — opposition.^ that appear, in any case, to 
be rapitlly becoming less and lo.ss con.spicuous. 

6. Ethics and Social Philosophy.— It has come to be more 
and more definitely realized in recent years that the study of 
the moral life cannot be adequately conridcred without refer- 
ence to the general structure of human society. It is possible 
that in the near future Kthics will cease to be regarded as an 
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independent study and will be treated quite explicitly as a part 
of Social Philosophy. That was in fact the way in which the 
definite study of Ethics began in Greece. The ^t great 
treatise on Ethics was Plato’s Republic ; and it is still, in 
many respects, the most inspiring and enlightening. It was 
his successor, Aristotle, who divided the subject up into the 
two separate studies of Ethics and Politics ; and it is not 
certain that the division was, in all respects, an advantage. 
The attempt to study the moral life of mankind without 
explicit reference to its social relations is necessarily somewhat 
futile. In modern times, Hegel and Comte helped, in different 
ways, to break down the unnatural division between the study 
of the moral life and the general study of the social life of 
mankind. But it has never been really possible to confine 
one’s attention to the purely moral aspect. . , 

Now, when we direct our attention to the social life of 
mankind, we find at once that it has several distinguishable 
aspects. The general fact on which all depends is that every 
human being is a member of some co-operative group, upon 
which his personal interests and obligations depend. Even 
Aristotle, though relatively individualistic in his method of 
treatment, emphasized the undeniable truth that a purely 
isolated being must be either a becst or a god. The extent of 
men’s social relationships is, however, a variable quantity. 
A man may chance to be a Robinson Crusoe, separated almost 
entirely, except by memories and traditions, from any direct 
contact with W fellows; and, even within a civilized com- 
munity, he may be an almost solitary individual. But even 
a hermit generally realizes that he has obligations to his fellows, 
though he may think that he can best fulfil them by solitary 
reflection. Most people, however, are made aware of their 
relations to some form of social unity by contacts of a more 
definite kind. 

Among recent English writers on Ethics, it was F. H. 
Bradley (in the main a follower of Hegel), who most em- 
phatically insisted in bis Ethical Studies (first published in 
1876) that the moral life of an individual depends on his 
having a particular ‘ Station ’ in a social group, and finding the 
main significance of his life in the fulfilment of the particular 
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' Duties ’ that belong to that SUtion. In doing this, be is 
guided throughout by the ' Ethos of his people t.e. by the 
obligation.'* that are generally recognized as belonging to the 
individuals who compose the group. The group may, however, 
be a larger or a smaller one. llis (or her) obligations may be 
almost confined to the care of a family ; or they may be found 
within some small tribe or village community. In modern 
Europe, however, and to a considerable extent in other parts 
of the world as well, the nation is the unity by which most 
of the intcre.«its and obligations of its p^eople are more or less 
directly governed. But it is probably true to say that this 
is gradually ceasing to be the case ; and that the whole of 
humanity is more and more clearly recognized as the com- 
muiiitv to which our ultimate obligations are due. 

Now. when we consider the life of a large and complex 
community, or even that of a comparatively small one, it is 
evident that there are three main aspects that are more or less 
clearly distinguishable in it. There is an economic aspect. 
Life ba.H to be supported by physical means. We need food 
and drink and shelter ; and in most countries clothing, of a 
more or less elaborate kind, is regarded as necessary ; and, for 
the satisfactory carrying on of life in a large community, not 
actually within the tropica, means of procuring heat and 
of moving rapidly from place to place are felt to be essential. 
Life has thus an aspect that is perhaps best characterised as 
economic. This baa to be controlled by some recognized 
authority ; and there is thus a poli/ical aspect of life. But, 
above and beyond all this, there are needs for intellectual, 
eesthetic, moral and religious development. 

Thus it has come to be generally recognized that there are 
three broadly di.stinguishable aspects of human life — the 
economic, the political, end the cultural or spiritual. The 
con.sideration of the various ways in which these different 
a.'*pect.s of life bef’ome apparent, is the business of what is 
now generally referred to as Social Philosophy. The more 
historical consideration of the wavs in which they have grown 
u]) ifl the subject matter of Sociology, of which political and 
industrial and cultural history may be regarded as special 
i'racKjLes. ft is the particular business of Ethics to study it 
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from the point of view of the obligations that are thus laid 
on particular individuals and groups. 

It would be a mistake, however, to interpret all this as 
meaning that individuals are to be regarded merely as passive 
recipients of the social order within which their lives are 
carried on. The social order is a co-operative one ; and the 
individuals within it play many parts. It exists for the 
realization of values ; and it is essential that these values 
should be clearly recognized by the individuals who compose 
the groups. The groups exist primarily for the maintenance 
of life ; but, as Aristotle put it, their ultimate end is not the 
maintenance of life but the realization of the best kind of life. 
This means, as we have already acen, that they are to be 
regarded as existing for the realization of what is good, t’.e. for 
the realization of what possesses or tends to create or conserve 
what possesses intrinsic value ; and it is this fact that forms 
the justification for considering the meaning of value before 
we ask how far particular groups can be regarded as contribu- 
ting to the realization of these values. 

We do not simply accept the social order within which we 
live. We are entitled also to criticise it. It is a gradual 
growth ; and it does not grow unconsciously like a tree. It 
grows by criticism, and even to some extent by conflict ; 
and it calls for incessant vigilance. This is a consideration 
that we shall have occasion to emphasise shortly. I think 
it tends to be obscured by those who, like Bradley, lay the 
emphasis too exclusively on the Ethos of our people. We 
have a right to criticise that Ethos. It is by criticism that it 
develops into something better. To this, however, we shall 
have occasion to refer more deflnitely at some later points. 

In the meantime, 1 think we may say that, although there 
has been so much controversy about the moral standard, the 
essence of goodness can be very simply summed up as con- 
sisting in friendliness and readiness to help in the promotion 
of everything that has real value. It is easy to say, but not 
so easy to carry out. There are so many people and so many 
things that have value. Most of us can only contribute a 
little. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE AUTHORITY OF THE MORAL STANDARD. 


1. The General Problem of Authority. — In considering the 
nature of the moral standard, we have had to deal incidentally 
with the character of the authority which, according to dif- 
ferent theories, is claimed for it. But it seems desirable now 
to add something on this particular point. As the moral 
standard is one that claims the absolute devotion of the human 
will, it is evident that its authority miist be recognized as 
supreme and unquestionable ; and we have accordingly already 
felt ourselves to be justified in criticising certain views of the 
moral standard on the ground that they provided no adequate 
motive for obedience to the principles that are involved in it. 

This defect appears, for instance, in the view which rests 
moral obligation on the law of God ; since the mere might of a 
supreme being could not be accepted as a sufficient ground 
for voluntary obedience. The same defect appears, in a some- 
what different form, in the theory that oppeals simply to the 
process of evolution ; since it is of the very essence of the 
moral life to oppose itself, if necessary, to the natural tendencies 
of things. The consideration of such objections, however 
leads \ia to inquire more definitely what is the nature of the 
authority on which moral principles must be based. 


2. Different Kinds of Authority.— In dealing with this sub- 
ject. It may be convenient to recur to the distinction that has 
already been drawn between is, must, and ought, 

A certain kind of authority may be said to iie'in each. Even 
in an ‘ is ” there is often a compt lling power ” FucU " 
are said to bo “ stubborn things." Carlyle was particularly 
fond of emphasizing the absurdity of contending against 
tutaalities. It n ,u]d be futile for human beings to endeavour 
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to traio themselves to walk constantly on their heads ; and 
many other actions, not on a surface view quite bo absurd, 
may be equally impossible. If a man offends persistently 
against the general conditions of health, his sin is sure to find 
him out ; and such sin may be described as a failure to recog- 
nize the existing circumstances. But even in such instances 
the compelling power is perhaps more properly to be described 
as a “ must” than as a simple ” is.” \Ve do not in such 
instances perform actions, or abstain from actions, in mere 
obedience to a natural tendency, as a stone falls to the ground, 
or as an animal follows its instincts. Uathor we do or abstain, 
in general, with a certain foresight of the inconvenient conse- 
quences that would otherwise result. We recognize that we 
must or that we must not. We do not simply feel impelled. 

A better illustration of the operation of the simple is 
in human action might bo found in certain conventional 
practices — in rules of fashion, local customs, professional 
etiquette, and the like. The ” correct thing ” in such cases 
means little more than what the *' compact majority ” does. 
Particular people follow the custom, ns a sheep follows its 
leader. They do things simply because they arc dona. But 
even in such cases it is probable that there is nearly always a 
more or less explicit con.sciousness of some ground for the 
action. It is done, it may be, from fear of public opinion, or 
from a conviction that eccentricity is undesirable. In the 
former case there is a ” must,” in the latter an " ought.” 

On the whole, a careful consideration of such cases seems 
to show that, in all action that is distinctively human (as 
opposed to animal impulse or instinct), one or other of these 
(a ” must ” or an “ ought ”) is the compelling force. 

Now, taking the " must ” and the ” ought " as the two great 
moving forces in human action, there might be some con- 
venience in limiting the use of the term ” authority,” at least 
in its ethical application, to the latter. It is in this sense that 
the term is cliiefly used by Bishop Butler, who has j>erhaps 
done more than any one else to give it a clear meaning in ethical 
literature.* 

* Butler’s second Strmon may bo rwfoircd to os tbs foeut cUuticuM on 
this point. 
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But we must remember that the term is also commoulv 
used with reference to the “ is ” and the “ must,” as well as 
the ” ought.” An appeal to “ authority ” means sometimes 
simply an appeal to the mojority of views that have been 
expressed on a particular point ; though even in this case there 
is generally an implied conviction that the people who.se views 
are referred to have some claim to be heard, that there are 
reasons why their opinions ought to be accepted as the most 
correct, or as the most likely to be correct, and that, if their 
views diverge, they should be weighed as well as counted. 
Again, in law and politics, the “authority” for an action may 
simply refer to the force by which it is accompanied, or the 
penalties which can be inflicted in connection with it. But 
even legal and political powers arc seldom regarded as authori- 
tative without some degree of conviction that they represent, 
on the whole, justice as well as might. In strictly moral 
matters, at any rate, it seems clear that we cannot recognize 
any authority that is merely of the nature of force. But the 
more fully this is recognized, the more urgent does it become 
to ascertain the exact nature of the binding power that is 
contained in the ruurnl standard. 

3. Various Views of Moral Authority.— \Ve have already 
noticed the chief theories of the moral slaodard, and, in doing 
so, we have iuci*lcntally seen what is the kind of authority 
that is claimed by each. Rut we miiPt now proceed to consider 
tho different views on this particular more definitely. 

Broadly speaking, we limy say that the authority claimed 
for tho mi>ral stuiiuard is either that <if an external law, that 
of an inner law, or that whirh is t nntained in the idea of an end. 
The first is seen in views tliul refer us to a law of God, a law of 
Nature, or a law of punie p'lUtieal or social power. The second 
appears in the doctrine of a law nf ci'oscience or reason. The 
third is found in the vuri'>u3 doctrines that set up some form 
of pleasure or perfection or vidue as the end of action. 

But the nature of the aufh’irity docs r."t always correspond 
to the nature of the standard. It is po-.^iblo to maintain 
that the criterion of right is of one kind, while the power that 
binds U9 to its pur-iit U d another. Thus. Raley regarded 
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pleasure as the end of action, but set up the will of God as the 
supreme authority for its pursuit. And Utilitarians in general 
distinguish the ultimate end from the sanctions which bind 
us to pursue it. Similar divergences may also be found, though 
perhaps in a less degree, in some otlier schools. Thus, Shaftes- 
bury appears to have taken the well-being of society as the end, 
but the '* moral sense ” as the authority. Accordingly, it 
eeems worth while at this point to consider the diflerent theories 
of authority a little more in detail. 

4 . The Authority of Law.— We have already indicated the 
chief stages in the growth of the view which rests the authority 
of the moral principle on some form of external law — a view 
which has not much support from ethical theory, but a great 
deal from popular conviction. We have traced the growth 
from customary obligation, through state law, to the law of a 
divine commandment. But there is probably no typo of 
ethical theory in modern times that would seek to rest moral 
authority exclusively on any such external sources. There 
jave, however, been several attempts in modern ethics, and 
especially in modern English ethics, to rest moral obligation 
to a large extent upon a legal basis. In recent times tins 
tendency has been specially characteristic of the Utilitarian 
schoolfwith whom the so-called " Sanctions ’ of morality have 
played a very important part. These Sanctions, whether in 
the rudimentary form conceived by Palcy, or in the more 
elaborate form set forth by Benthara and Mill, are c.xtcrnal 
forces, carrying an authority of that non-moral kind which 
we have characterized as a “ must.” Some special considera- 
tion of these will hero be in j)lace. 

6. The Sanctions of Morality. - This term has been introduced 
into Ethics in consequence of the strongly jural way in which 
the subject has frequently been treated. ‘ A sanction means 
primarily a ratification.* Hence it comes to be applied to 


* Cf. SiilKwick*6 History of Kthirs^ pp. 8*10. 

^ Kjj. “The Prugnjatic Smclioa.** U is dorive<i from th^ Jjtlin 
Sfinctio, And mpanj primarily “ tUo art of bindinp, 
io bin<i a 


or ** tbal wbiuh 


man.’’ C/. lk*ntham’« I'nnaphs of .Viyrah anH L'gi$latyon, 
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that which ratifies or gives force to the laws of a state— i.e. the 
puniabmeiit attached to their violation. The meaning of the 
term has been extended, chiefly by Utilitarian writers, to any- 
thing that gives force to the laws of Duty — i.e. to the motives 
by which men are imluced to fulfil their obligations. Accord- 
ing to the Utilitarian writers, the only motives are fear of pain 
and hope of pleasure. And the pains and pleasures may pre- 
sent themselves in a variety of forms. Thus, there is frequently 
a physical pain as a consequence of the violation of Duty. 
Again, there are the pains of social disapproval, and the 
pleasures of the ayqjrobation of our fellow-men. The pains 
of Hell and the plea>ure3 of Heaven have also, at certain 
periotls of hnnian history, provided motives to right conduct. 

Now, if the view of Kthics indicated in the present handbook 
is to be accepted, all this is not of much ethical importance. 
The right motive to good conduct is the desire to realize the 
highest end of human life ;* and what thi.s is we have already 
seen. 'I'liat we may be moved to act rightly in other ways is 
a fact rather of j)sycholc»gical, historical, or sociological, than 
of strictly ethic. il interest. It is also, no doubt, a fact of some 
importance for juri-'^pnalence, education*, and practical 
politio.s. Since, however, the consideration of the.se external 
motives plays a prominent part in the Utilitarian theory of 
morals, some further remarks on this point seem to be called 
for. 

If tbi' theory of Universalistic Hedonism is accepted, and 
if this theory is made to rest on the basis of Psychological 
Hedonism, it becomes important to consider the motives by 
which the inclividual i« led to seek the general hajipiness. His 

'll iri y-'nr. fly ncccs-yvry to n-pt-nt that this motive need not bo 
corLK'i >u-ly pn -rnt. ((/. abovo. p. 110.) In a p.irticuhr pood action 
the niotivo i<*, os a rule. Him{>ly tho intero.Mt in souio particular pood to 
bo o. hievcd. Hut the uitinmte juatifioation of our intorcal in a {'articular 
pwl ron.sj,f^ in the fm t that it ia an cl.-inent in the pcneral good- and 
"ir uit.T.-Ht 11 . a pariuiilar pood rv.^ujrc« frequently to bo modified 
p '1(1 corf*‘< bv reft‘rvru'« to tLi^. 

•S-vnct.on«. h'..«fv..r, are of ufi- aa helping to form habita of good 
willing and gwd rondurt ; though thii uae of them ehould bo gruduallv 
■Wrcaaod tiU the noceaiity for them djaappoara. Boo b.-IowT p 31 * 
Ih- point U rhiolly of Importance In coDuceUoD mth tha th^rv of 
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primary desire, according to this view, is for his own greases . 
happiness ; and he can be induced to seek the general happine.M 
only by being led to see that the conduct which leads to “ the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number ” is in the long run 
identical with that which leads to his own greatest happiness. 

Now it is chiefly by means of the Sanctions that this identity 
is shown. As Bentham puts it,* the general happiness is 
the final cause of human action ; but the efficient cause for 
any given individual is the anticipation of his own pleasure or 
pain. “ The happiness of the individuals, of whom a com- 
munity is composed, that is, their pleasures and their security,* 
is the end and the sole end which the legi.slator ought to have 
in view ; the sole standard, in conformity to which each in- 
dividual ought, as far as depends upon the legislator, to be 
made to fashion his behaviour. But whether it be this or 
anything else that is to be dorte, there is nothing by which a 
man can ultimately be made to do it, but cither pain or 
pleasure.” Accordingly, Bentham proceeds to enumerate 
the various kinds of pain and pleasure which may be made to 
serve as motives to the adoption of those forms of conduct 
which it is desirable, with a view to the general happiness, 
that men should be induced to follow. These various kinds 
of pain and pleasure are what he calls the Sanctions. 

Bentham enumerate.^* four classes of such Sanctions, which 
he calls the -physical, the political, the moral, and the religious. 
If the pleasure or pain comes simply in the ordinary course of 
nature, and is not attached to our actions by the will of any 
individual, such a source of motives is called a physical sanction. 
The pains following from drunkenness are an example. If, on 
the other band, the pleasure or pain is attached to an action 
by the will of a sovereign ruler or government, it is called a 

^ PriwipUs of Afcrals and Ijegisladon, ebap. iii. 

• Bentham doo* not, of coureo, mean that the principle of eecurity 
ia to be regarded aa an independent end in addition to pleasure. Ho 
onlj mentiona it aa the intlispcnaablo condition of the certainty, duration* 
and fecundity of our pleasuree. C/. bia PrinexpUi of tht CiWf Codt, 
Part II., chap. ril. Of ali the principle! aubonlmale to utility, there 
waa none to which be attached ao much importance aa to that of aocurity. 

• PrincipUs of MoroX^ and chap. iii. Cf. aUo Principlt* 

^f ebap. Til., and 6idgwick*a Ii\$ioTy of Kthxts, pp. 240 246. 
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political Banction;a3 in the case of ordinary judicial punishment. 
If it is attached to an action by the will of individuals who 
are not in a position of authority, it is called a morof (or popular) 
sanction ; as when a man is “ boycotted ” or “ loses caste. 
Finally, if it is attached to an action by the will of a super- 
natural power, it is called a reliyious sanction ; as in the case 
of Heaven and Hell, or of the penalties inflicted by the Roman 
Catholic Church as the representative of the Divine wUi on 
earth. It may be worth while to give Bentham’s own 
examples.* 

" A man’s good.s, or his person, are consurne<l by fire. If 
this happened to him by what b called an accident, it was a 
calamity if by reason of his own imprudence (for instance, 
from his neglecting to put hb candle out), it may be styled a 
punishment of the physical sanction ; if it happened to him 
by the sentence of the political magistrate, a punishment 
belonging to the political sanction ; that b, what is commonly 
called a punishment : if for want of any assistance which his 
neighbour withheld from him out of some dislike to hb moral 
character, a punishment of the moral sanction : if by an im- 
mediate act of God's displeasure, manifested on account of 
some sin committed by him, or through any distraction of 
mind, occasioned by the dread of such displeasure, a punish- 
ment of the religious sanction.” 

J. A. Mill accepted all these siinctions, but characterized 
then all as “ external ” ; and held that we ought to recognize, 
in audition to them, the “internal” sanction of CJonscienco 
— i.e. the pleasures and pains of the moral sentiments.* All 
the other sanctions are to a large extent “ physical.” Indeed, 
Bentham himself ."says “ Of these four sanctions the physical 
is altogether, wo may observe, the groundwork of the political 
and the moral ; so is it also of the religious, in as far os the 

• PriTuipUs of Morals and Lfgislaiion, chap, iii., § ix. 

* lo this case, of course, it is not a sanciion at all ; sioce it is ciot 
regnrtlod ns a result of any particular Lind of conduct, and consequently 
docs not serve as an in(iuc*>mcut to the avoidance oi any particular 
Lind of conduct. 

• t-’/»ft/artant4»n. chnp. iii., p. 41 sqg. 

* PnjuipUs of Morais and lUgislaiion. oh^p. iii., | ti. 
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latter bears relation to the present life. It is included in each 
of those other three. This* may operate in any case {that is. 
any of the pains or pleasures belonging to it may operate) 
independently of Oietn^ : none of them can operate but by means 
of this. In a word, the powers of nature may operate of them- 
selves ; but neither the magistrate, nor men at large , can 
operate, nor is God in the case in question supposed to operate, 
but through the powers of nature.” 

What Mill calls the ” internal ” sanction, on the other hand, 
does not rest on physical conditions, but is purely psychological 
or subjective ; though the particular way in which it is developed 
is, no doubt, affected by the external environment m which 

our lives are passed.* . , 

Though this sanction is distinguished by Mill as internal, 
yet, in a sense, it is just as external as the others. All may 
be called internal, since all involve the subjective experience 
of pain, actual or pro.spective. On the other band, all are 
external, in the sense that the pain is connected with some 
law not deffuitely recognized as the law of our own being. If, 
however. Conscience is definitely regarded a.s the law of our 
nature, it ceases to be merely of the nature of a sanction, and 
becomes a real moral authority. It is in this way that it is 
conceived, for instance, by Bishop Butler.* 


^ Tbo physical sanction. 

■ The other three sanctions. 

■ It micht bo urge<l that the moral sanction somelimoa takes tho form 
Bimply of an eipn-asion of opinion. Tbo fear of adverse pubUo opirviou 
is ofton ono of tbo etrongest forms of this sanction. But I suppose 
Beiitham would say that even in this case the expression of the opinion 
takes place “through tho powers of nature.” vxz. through vibr-ilions 
of sound or light. 

‘Sidgwick notes [HiMory of Efhtcs. p. 2-12, noU) that even Beiitlmm. 
in one of his letters to I>umont. refers separately to what are onlmanly 
called moral sentiments os "sympathetic and antipathetic sanctions, 
lie thus partly anticipated Mill. But therw is no oUk ial recognition 
of these sanctions in his published writings. The rcuKon is probably 
that Bontham had a supremo contempt for such sympathetic and anti 
pathetic sentimenU. Boe his pTineiple4 of MoraU and Ltgulaiton. 

* An excellent account of the Sanctions will ho found in Fowlers 
Vrocruaivt Morality, chaps. I. an.l ii. Vf. also Sidgwick's o/ 

S{hic 4 , Book II.. chap, t., end concluding chapter; and Muirbead s 
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6. The Authority of Conscience. —The force of conscience, 
from Mill’s pniut of view, lies simply, as we have seen, in its 
sting, in its power of making itself a nuisance. The Intuition- 
ists, on the other band, represent conscience, in general, as 
haring an authority which ia independent of any such power. 
The attitude of Butler on this point U particularly striking. 
As we have already seen, Butler represents man’s nature as a 
constitution, in which conscience is the supreme authority, 
and he aavs — 

“ Thus that principle by which wo survey, and either approve 
or disapprove our own heart, temper and action.s, is not only 
to be con.-'idered as what is in its turn to have some influence — 
which may be said of every passion, of the lowest appetites 
— but likewise as being superior, os from its very nature mani- 
festly claiming superiority over all others, insomuch as you 
cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, without 
taking in judgment, direction, superintendency. This is a 
constituent part of the i<lea, that i.s. of tlie faculty itself ; 
and to pre.sitlo and govern, from the very economy and con- 
stitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength as it has right, 
had it power a-^ it has manifest authority, it would absolutely 
govern the worM.” 

“ P.ut allowing,” he says again,* " that mankind hath the 
rule of right within himself, yet it may be asked, ‘ What obli- 
gations are we under to attend to and follow it ? ’ 1 answer : 

it hn.s been prove! that man by bis nature is a law to himself, 
vsithout the j).'irticular distinct consideration of the po.^itive 
sanctions of that law ; the rewards and punishments which we 
feel, and those which from the light of reason we have ground 
to believe, are annexed to it. The question then carries its 
own answer along with it. Your obligation to obey this law 
is its being the law of your nature. That your conscience 

SUmenU of pp. 101.4. It BbouKt lie ol<siTTed that Ihe use of 

teniie is not quite uiufortn. BeDtiiaoi's I'olUicuI ^nctioo is somstioica 
deerribed s' tbe Le-jnl Sanctina ; and bis .Moral or Popular Sanction la 
frequently described as the S'Ktal Sanction; while the term "Moral 
Sanction ’ ia roaervod for bLU’a Intomal Sanction. This oae of ♦bo tem.s 
seania preferable to Benthan 'y. 

‘ Srrnutn in. 
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npprovea of and atUsta to such a course of action, is iUelf alone 
an obligation. Conscience does not only offer itself to shew 
U3 the way we should walk in, but it likewise carries its own 
authority with it, that it is our natural guide.” 

If, however, we ask more dehnitcly what is the nature of the 
authority of conscience, it seems impossible to give any clear 
account of it without reference to the idea of an end. Butler 
himself, in seeking to explain the nature of its authority, 
compares it with that which belongs to “reasonable self- 

love ** 

“ Suppose a brute creature ” he says, “ by any bait to be 
allured into a snare, by which he is destroyed. Ue plainly 
foUowed the bent of his nature, leading him to gratify his 
appetite : there is an entire correspondence between his whole 
nature and such an action : such action therefore is natural. 
But suppose a man, foreseeing the same danger of certain ruin, 
should rush into it for the sake of a present gratification, he in 
this instance would follow his strongest desire, as did the 
brute creature : but there would be as manifest a disproportion 
between the nature of man and such an action, as between the 
meanest work of art and the skill of the greatest master iti 
that art- which disproportion arises, not from considering the 
action singly in itself, or in its consequences, but from com- 
varison of it with the nature of the agent. And since such an 
action is utterly dUproportionate to the uaturo of man, it is 
in the strictest and most proper sense unnatural.” “Thus, 
without particular consideration of coascience. we may have a 
clear conception of the superior nature of one inward principle 
to another ; and see that there really is this natural superiority, 
quite distinct from degrees of strength and prevalency.” 

But it seems clear that the authority winch is claimed foi 
reasonable self-love in tliis instance rests on the idea of an end. 
It would be unnatural for us simply to fv)llow our appetites 
and instincts, like brute bea.sts, because wo have definite ideas 
of ends that we pursue, and know the means that may be 
expected to secure them. If the authority of conscience la 
of this nature, it is not the authority of a blind faculty, but 
the authority of reason itself. This view is not definitely 
brought out by Butler, but appears quite distinctly in Kant. 
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7. The Authority of Reason.— Kant is the writer who baa 
moat explicitly accepted reason as the only ultimate authority 
in the moral life, and in this he has been followed by the school 
of modem idealism. But in reality the same authority was 
adopted, though in a somewhat less explicit form, by nearly 
all the Greek moralists, and especially by Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, and the Stoics ; and, in more modem times, by the 
Cartesians and by some of our own British writers. And, in 
recent times, there may almost be said to be a con.«ensus of 
opinion that, if any ultimate authority is to be found for the 
moral life at all, it can only be found in reason. Even Utili- 
tariani.sm, as represented by Sidgwick, Gizyeki, and others, 
has come round to this view. 

The only flourishing school at the present time which does 
not accept this position is the school of biol(»pical evolution ; 
and this is the kind of exception that proves the rule, since 
writers of this school deny in general that any ultimate 
authority can be found for the moral life at all. According to 
them, morality has merely a de facto justification, and the 
development of the species may transform and even abolish it. 
Simmel, for instance, represents moral principle simply as the 
will of the “ compact majority.” It is the dominant tendency 
of what ” is,” not an “ ought ” or even a ” must.” A moral 
scepticism of this kind seems to be the only real alternative 
to the doctrine of the authority of reason. 

8. The Absoluteness of the Moral Authority. — It is apt 
sometimes to seem as if the authoritv of the moral standard 
becomes less absolute the more it is refined and made strictly 
moral. A few written rules whether of a state or of some divine 
law-giver, seem to carry a direct and indisputable authority, 
especially if they are sanctioned by heavy penalties, such as 
the prison or the gallows or hell fire. Hence writers who are 
specially desirous of enforcing moral principles, such os Carlyle, 
tencl to throw them into the form of divine commandments, 
and to emphasize the penalties for their neglect. 

In comparison with such laws, a simple injunction to do what 
i.s reasonable, because it is reasonable, seems weak and in- 
efiective. Even Kant’s “ categorical imperative ” carries no 
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terrors with it ; for the sting of conscience may be suppressed. 
And still less docs there seem to be any strong binding force in 
such an idea of an end as we have sought to put forward in 
the present Manual. The realization of a rational universe 
seems strangely remote ; and, if we fail to realize it, there seems 
no immediate prospect that we shaU be dogge^ or burnt or 
jeered at or suSer any serious detriment to mind or body or 
estate, mere, then, is the authority of this standard ? 

But no one who truly realizes to himself what the standard 
means, is bkely to argue in this way. Some illustrations froin 
similar cases of development may serve to show that the moral 
authority, in its highest form, is stronger, not weaker, than it 
was in its more primitive mode.s of presentment. A child 
who is set to draw simple lines under the gviidance of a teacher, 
or to learn the alphabet and elementary combinations of 
letters, may appear to be under a strict authority, in companson 
with which the great artist or poet enjoys unbounded bcence. 
But is this really so 1 Uas the word of the master anything 
like the constraining force on the child that the ideal of beauty 
baa on the artist or poet ? The one law, no doubt, is eimple 
and deamte, and carries with it. perhaps, an expbcit reward 
or punishment. The other may be hard to define, impos-sible 
to exhaust, aud it may have no reward but the joy of creation, 
no penalty but the pain of failure. Yet surely it is on the great 

artist that the 8terne.st necessity is laid. , . , j 

Again, the duty of a patriotic soldier may be simple and 

obvious: hebasbuttodoordie.ashisofliccrsmay bid. Tbeduty 

of a patriotic statesmen is far more complex. Ue hw te cop- 
sider, amid the tangle of surrounding conditions, what is Ukely in 
the end to be the highest interest of his country ; and often a 
clear answer is nowhere to be found. Yet surely no statesman 
who is truly patriotic would feel the obligation to be any less 
real than that which is laid on the simplest soldier. Rather, the 
magnitude of the issues at stake must render it va.slly greater. 

So we may say of conduct in general. The more we advance 
in the development of the moral life, the less po.ssible doe.s it 
become to point to any single rule that seems to carry ite own 
authority with it, to any law that stands above us and says 
categorically, You must do this. What we find is. more and 
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more, only the general principle that say a, You ought to do what 
you find to be best. And what is best may vary very much 
in its externa) form, and even in its inner nature, with changing 
conditions. But Uiis does not in any way destroy the ab- 
soluteness of the moral standard. It still remains as true as 
ever that we are bound to choose what is right ** in the scorn of 
consequence,” though it may be more difficult for us to say 
at any given point what precisely is right. The authority, 
indeed, must come home to us with a far more absolute power, 
when we recognize that it is our own law, than when we regard 
it as an alien force. 

This much, however, is true : that, as moral principles 
cea.se to be laws of a state or of a divine lawgiver or of a definite 
voice of conscience within us, it becomes all the more important 
to have a clear view of the concrete content of the moral life. 
A few generalities will no longer suffice for our guidance. This 
is, indeed, what we find with reference to the advance of all 
the more distinctively human sciences. In Economics, for 
instance, scientific treatment began with the formulation of a 
few simple ” laws,” and it was only by degrees that it came to 
be recognized that what is really wanted is a concrete study of 
the facts of the economic system. In the case of Ethics, the 
science was to a large extent established on the right lines at a 
comparatively early point in its development by Aristotle ; but, 
both before and after his time, there have been constant efforts to 
introduce an unreal simplification by appealing to some rigid 
abstract standar l. The significance of the work of Hegel and 
of the recent school nf development has lain largely in bringing 
us back again to the more concrete point of view of Arbtotle. 

In the following Book some attempt will be made to show the 
value of this point of view in enabling us to deal with some of 
the more important problems of the moral life. Before we 
proceed, however, to the consideration of the moral life in 
the concrete, it seems desirable to raise the general question 
of the bearing of ethical theory on practice. The exact sense 
in which it is possible to apply the moral standard varies a 
good deal with different theories of its nature ; and accordingly 
it seems desirablo at this point to devote a chapter to the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE BEARING OF THEORY ON PRACTICE. 

1. Different Views.— As I have already indicated, there are 
different views with regard to the nature and extent of the 
bearing of ethical theory on the practical life of manfand. 
According to some, the aim of Ethics is practical throughout 
According to others, it is a purely theoretical study, with jiwt 
as little direct bearing on practical life as astronomy or chemis- 
try or metaphysics. Others, again, steer a middle course, 
and. while holding that its aim is not ^ectly practical, y^ 
believe that it has important practical bearings, inasmuch as 

it makes clear to us the ideal involved in life. , p,. • . 

As examples of the directly practical treatment of E<^<^ 
we may refer to most of the earUer thinkers up to Plato, to 
the Stoics and Epicureans, to the MediKval Casuists. 
Bentham and most of the modern UtdiUnans, 
whole to Herbert Spencer. This view corresponds also to what 
is orobably the popular conception of the subject. Most men 
expect that an ethical teacher will tell them what they ou^ht 
to^o ; and the common phrase “ the Ethics of— (GamWm^ 
Competition. Controversy, &c.) is generally 
meai a statement of the right attitude to be adopted with 

reference to certain departments of action* 

The more purely theoretical view is to some extent repre- 
sented by the^effort of Spinoza to treat morals after the maMCt 
of ^ometry. It seems also to be the view taken, though in 
Somewhat different senses, by various recent -iters, among 
whom may be mentioned Simmel. and perhaps F. H. Bradley 
and B. Bosanquet,* and one or two others. 

. Simmers are to be found «p«iaUy 

itoralw\Men4chofi, vol. u, p. iii.» , found in bis ElhiaU 

most forcible sifttements oa point a g p ^ iom« 

Studits. pp. 174-6, and in hie PrinetpUs of Ugu. pp. 247 8. i^or eo 
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The middle course, however, has been adopted by most of 
the great writers on the subject, from Aristotle downwards ; 
i.e. these writers have treated the subject theoretically, but at 
the same time have clearly indicated its bearings upon the 
concrete moral life. 

Now, the view which we ought to take on this point depends 
largely on the general theory of Ethics which we adopt. Some 
consiiierai ion of the way in which the nature of our theory 
affj^cts its bearing on practice may, consequently, be here in place. 


2. Relation of Different Views to the Various Ethical Theories. 
— From the point of view of the Moral Sense School the bearing 
of ethical theory upon practical life would be exceedingly 
slight. For, according to this view, Ethics is on substantially 
the same footing as iE-sthetics. Now it will be generally 
allioved that ®.sthetic theory* has very little direct bearing 
upon the cultivation of taste or the production of works of art. 
Of course a bad theory does sometimes corrupt the taste of a 
generation, and a good theory may help to set it right. But 
the innuence of crsthelic theory in this way is probably not 
nuich greater than that of particular views on astronomy or 
biohigy might be. All knowledge affects practice, but not 
all knowledge gui<les it ; and on the whole costhetic theory does 
not guiile ta'le ur artistic production. 

Similarly, if morality were simplv dependent on a kind of 
intuitive taste, the theory which e.Tpounded the nature of this 


critinsn** on the etatctii<-iita llicre given, I may refer to RAslulall'a 
Throry cf C in./ tij / F.iil, Book III., cliBp. V., and to tho Infcrnational 
Journal of Llhirn, Wil. HI.. No. 4. pp. 4.''*9 pp. 6U7 * 77 ., and Vol. 
1\ .. No. 3. pp. It is prol'fthle. however, that Bradley "a stato* 

Iiir'.t^ wi rn mteii.h’il only ns an emphatic protest againat the opposite 
'•xiieino of lhi<:^c' who think tli.il ethical sciriire should tell us directly 
wh.it wo oujilu in ].irti> iihir to do. 

‘ Hero, ond el^n. Ii« re, I und.-rslatid icsthetic theory to bo concerned 
with Iho study of tin* Btsutifiil (nhclhiT found in Nature or in Art). 
S .me u riter.s ri-fHrd .-K.^thetii ra'her as the theory of artistic production. 
In Ko fur ns th- ro is atty snih theory, it would more nearly resemble 
f-tlii s. But 1 think it is better to reganl .l-Uthetie.s as concerned with 
the spi n-hen.sion of the Beautiful rather than with its creation On 
the otl.^.r hand, the moral Ufo is. from tho nature of this case, neeossaril? 
.\n % crr*fttiTo aotivitv. ^ 
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taste would not have much effect on practical life, except m a 
comparatively indirect way. In like manner, it is true of most 
intuitional theories of morals that, if they are accepted the 
bearing of Ethics on practical life must be of the slightest 
description. If we know what is right by an '^stmctive per- 
ception, or by any other kind of direct insight, the theoret cal 
consideration of this insight can bring nothing to light which is 
not already involved in the practice of mankind. A rational 
theory, like that of Kant, on the other hand would seem to 
leave more scope for practical application; for. though tie 
rational principles recognized by such a theory are 
in the ordinary consciousness of mankind, yet the making 
of them explicit would bring them mto greater clearness 
and so might be e.xpected to have a considerable influence upon 

^"^irirthe Utilitarian theory, however, which lends itself most 
directly to practical application. According to this view there 
is a deLite^end (the greatest happiness of the greatest 
to be aimed at in life ; and human beings cannot be assumed to 

have this end in view in their ordinary 

vague and blundering fasliion. Hence it would be he ami ot 
ethical theory, from this point of view, to bring the end to 

light and to consider the means best adapted for its attainment. 

This would apply also to any view (such ^ that Socrates) 
according to wliich there is some ascertainable end (some 

iummum bonum), to 

whether this end be described as Ha^ipiness or in any other way^ 
Finally, if we adojit the view of development, we are 
led to take up an intermediate position with reference to the 
applicabiUty of ethical theory to practice. Of course if any 
one were to^ take the view that the process of development is 
inevitable and not open to criticism, there would be no ecope 
for the application of theory to practice from 
any more than from the point of view of pure 

there are absolute laws, either of the ‘the nltur^i 

mands or of inevitable natural orcea, by ”^h “.e nature of 

the moral life ia determined, the ecience of Ethics ? 

Stand by and admire them. Now there are some evolutionists 
wWppear to take this view. But, in general, the ^-.ew taken 
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by those who adopt the theory of development is that the 
development, at least in its higher phases, is capable of re- 
flective guidance, and, in fact, can only take place by means of 
reflection. Hence, while thinkers of this school would be 
chary of any attempt to deal with Ufe by a reference to some 
abstract end, taken up without regard to the proce.ss of its 
development, they would yet be ready to study this process of 
development with a view to a.scertain how far it is adequate to 
the ideal that is involved in it ; and this reflective criticism 
might be expected to have a considerable influence on practical 
life. 

These general statements, however, are only roughly 
true : and we must now try to explain them somewhat more 
accurately in relation to the most important theories. 

3. The Intuitionist View. — According to the Intuitionist 
view, we apprehend immediately that certain lines of action 
are right and others wrong. On the most stringent inter- 
pretation this means that there can never be any real doubt 
as to the best course to pursue. ** An erring conscience is a 
chimera.” The study of moral principles cannot, therefore, 
lead us to any truth which was not known before ; and scientific 
Ethics is simply an intellectual luxury. This stringent view, 
however, has ocldom been taken by lutuitionists. They have 
generally believed that Conscience can be to some extent 
educated. They have also sometimes held that even intuitive 
moral principles may come into collision, and that reflection 
IS req\iired in dealing with such cases of conflict. Casuistry 
is not unknown among IntiiitionistA. 

Again, I have pointed out that, according to the view of the 
more rational Intuitionists‘ (t.e. those represented bv the line 
of thought extending from Cudworth to Kant), the function of 
Ethics woultl naturally be rcganlod as more directly practical • 
since the principle of moraU is, from thi.=i point of view one 
that IS capable of rellectivo analysis. It should be observed 
however that Kant himself did not regard Ethics as being 
pr. ctical ,n tliis sense. For, though Kant held that the 

‘ U they are to be Intuition, sU. See rhap. iij., j lo. 
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Catesorical Imperative is capable of reflective analysis yet 
he also held that it is so simple and obvious m its 
that it is used by aU rational beings, without the need of re- 
flective analysis. In fact, it was Kant who put 
dictum that “ an erring conscience is a chimera. In accord 
ance with this view. Kant also held that there are no «al 
of moral conflict, and that, consequently, casuistry is an ab- 
surdity. The laws of duty are absolute, and admit of no ex- 
ceptioL. Kant, indeed, is, from this point of view, Q^^te the 
most stringent of all Intuitiomsta. In general, however, it is 
true that those who accept a rational principle as their 
acknowledge the importance of reflective analysis from a 

practical point of view. 

4 The UtiUtarian View.-From the Utilitarian point of 
view the moral life is conceived as directed towards a defini^ 
end-U«z. the attainment of pleasure, and, more definitely, 
of the greatest possible pleasure of aU sentient creatures So 
far then, as this end can be precisely determined, and the 

means t<; its attainment definitely ascerUmed it would be 

nnoulhla to calculate what course of action is the best under 
Sra^rnaWe^tio^ The task of Ethics would thus 

thi. view i, sub- 

lATt to considerable qualification. Even the Utilitarians 

hMdWonceive that it falls within the P«>vmce of Ethics to 
naraiy con mankind. It would be unfair, at any 

™tft”to attribute so crude a misconception to any of the leading 

pinlnu of “hi ZL of the echool. J S. M.U, in part.cular 
S expressly guarded against it. by the sUtement in which 
he compare/ the results of the moral experience of mankind 
Nautical Almanack which is used m navigation. He 
1 ina that all through the course of human life, men have 
Sn ustty 'thi confluence, of various lines, of action and 
the results of this experience are summed up in the common 
sense of mankind. The ethical philosopher, as well as the 
•• plain mau,” finds his Almanack already calculated and only 
requires to use it. Mill conceives, that these cal- 

ciitions have been somewhat roughly made, and have not 
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been carried, 80 to speak, to many places of Decimals. The 
ethical philosopher will endeavour gradually to revise and ex- 
tend them. 

Dropping metaphor, we may say that there is a large body 
of moral truths, whicli, from the Utilitarian point of view, 
may be accepted as embodying the best experience of the race ; 
but, since the race has not been con-;ciously guided by Utili- 
tarian considerations, it has not always summed up its results 
quite accurately in the moral precepts that have come to be 
recognized as binding. The finer distinctions have boon 
blurred, and the more remote consequences ignored. Hence 
reflection on the moral end may enable us to introduce con- 
siderable corrections into the judgment of common-sense 
morality. 

" What is most of all important to the practical moralist,” 
it has been said', ” is, that history will familiarise him with 
the idea of development or evolution, shewing him that 
institutions or habits are not accidental in their origin, or mere 
devices of the legislator ; that they have grown up for the most 
part by virtue of tendencies in human nature modified and 
directed by external circumstances, and that the.se tendencies 
should be understood by all who seek to direct them. This 
consideration will teach us the precaution necessary in dealing 
with prevalent ideas and custom.s, and prevent ua from making 
attempts to modify them without due preparation. On the 
other hand, by studying the circumstances in which moral 
ideas or rules had their origin, we shall be better able to see 
whether tliey are suitable to the present condition of mankind, 
or whether the necessity for them has ceased.” 

” Hritory, in short, enables us to understand and appreciate 
the present; it enables us to some extent to antitipute the 
future, and the knowledge which it supplies is an indi.'jpensable 
con<lition of all wise attempts at moral and social 
improvement.” 

It is thus that the careful Utilitarian recognizes the neces- 
sity of the study of the actual course of concrete mural 
development. 


80 D. Part I., pp. 118 9. 
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fi. The Evolutionist View.-When thus qualified the 
UtiliUrian view on this point is not eubsUutially difltrtnt 
from that commonly adopted by the Evolutionists— at least 
by those who take a definitely teleological view of the prowM 
of development. From this point of view, os from that of 

UtilitariaLm. there is a defimte end in view. 
an end that is a good deal more difhcult to formulate. Ihe 
greater complexity of the end, however, tends to ‘“tr^uce 
freater uncertainty with respect to the best means to its 
Ltainment ; while at the aame time, 

brines with it a greater confidence in the fruits of past ex 
perifnee, as embodied m the traditions and intuitions of the race^ 
^ The Evolutionist is, consequently, as a rule, ess 
the Utilitarian is to imagine that it is possible by reflection to 
introduerdefinite improvements into the morality of common 
sense Herbert Spencer perhaps showed himself more ready 
than most to suggest practical conclusions ; but tins was not 
so mu“h because he thought it possible to improve upon the 

':,c 

these intuitive truths. But Spencer’s views on this point do 

not aeem to me to be quite consistent. 

Theram, however, as «e have seen, other wr.tera o the 

EvolutToiat achool who do dot hold that it ,s po.sa.hle to 
formulate any definite end to which the process of devclo|imcut 
mirbe reglrded a. tending. According to these wr.tem 
There b a gradual process of Evolntion, and various forms of 

of action and of moral judgment must ‘,ly 
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It ifi merely a struggle of opposing forces, and the resulting 
moral system expresses notUng but the tendencies of the 
“ compact majority." But this is not so much a theory of 
Ethics as a theory of its impossibility. In so fur, however, 
as such a view is taken, ethical theory would have no practical 
application, just as it has none according to the purely In- 
tuitionist view. When we enter the region of absolute Law as 
the foundation of morals — whether it be that of God, of 
Conscience, of Reason, or of a blind struggle— we are beyoud 
the possibility of regulative principles based on an ideal. 

6. The Idealistic View. — How does the matter stand, finally, 
from the point of view of the more idealistic theory of develop- 
ment 1 From this standpoint the process of development 
is conceived in a more distinctly teleological fashion than it is 
from the standpoint of biological evolution ; but on the other 
hand the end in view is more complex and more difficult to 
define. The unfolding of the capabilities of mankind, the 
realization of the rational Universe — phrases such as these, 
though they have a quite definite and intelligible meaning, 
hardly serve to furnish us with a clear-cut end to the attainment 
of which definite means may be adopted. If such an end were 
not one that is naturally and inevitably adopted by mankind, 
it would be hopeless to seek to in»pose it upon them. Besides, 
as the idea), from this point of view, is not thought of as an 
external end, hut as the unfolding of the e.-^sential nature of 
mankind, we may naturally expect to find it unfolding itself 
throughout the whole course of human history. If this view 
is correct, the ideal would be found in human life by the 
psychologist and the sociologist, as well as by the student of 
Ethics ; the difference being that the former are not specially 
concerned with it, and find it only as one fact among others, 
while the student of Ethics makes it his special business to 
eiainine it. 

From the point of view of idealism, therefore, more than 
from most others, it mu.st be clearly recognized tliat it is not 
the business of Ethics to invent a new morality for the world. 
If it were not true that " morality is the nature of things," 
no amount of reflection could ever make it so. At the same 
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time, this ought not to be understood es meening that the 
student of Ethics accepts the world as he finds it. Like the 

poet, he 

“ Looks at all thi^s as they are, 

But through a kind of glory." 

He looks at the world in the light of the ideal which is develop- 
ing through it. Taking the world as it stands at any particuUr 
time, we do not find that it is a homogeneous whole. It is a 
struggling, developing process, in which, as the Persians put 
it there is a continual conflict between Ormuzd and Ahriman, 
Light and Darkness. The student of Ethics, from the point 
of view of IdeaUsm, is not an indifferent spectator of this 
struggle. He looks for the evidence of the triumph of Light. 
In what direction this triumph will come, he will hardly ““dej. 
Uke to prophesy ; but, in his study of life and history, of the 
contest Ltween the Family and the State, Individuahsm and 
Socialism, Law and Freedom, the ideab of the Hebrews and of 
the Greeks, ho is interested to watch not simply the direction 
in which at any time things are moving, in the swaying to and 
fro of opposing forces, but rather in trying to bring out the 
aignijicance of the movement, i.e. its beanng upon the gradual 
unfolding of the ideal which it involves. To study it in this 
way is at the same time to criticise it. . 

There are thus two sides in the idealistic view of btmos. 
On the one hand, it looks to the experience of mankind ; on 
the other hand, it looks to the ideal. Without the former it 
would be empty ; without the latter it would be bhnd. And 
on the whole all the writers who have dealt with the subject 
from this point of view have kept their eyes upon both aspects. 
But some writers have tended to lay more emphasis on the one 

side than on the other. , 

The typical instances of the two methods are Plato and 

Aristotle. Plato seems, at least to the superficial view, to be 
perpetually constructing ideal Republics and ideal types of 
lifo with but little reference to the concrete facts of human 
development.* Aristotle, on the other hand, seems-again 


» That Plato wm not » mers dreamer of dream#, but a true 
of the moral life of hi# time, ia well brought out by Hegel in hi# Hutory 
o) Phitoa^hy and Philoaopky Right. 
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to the superficial view — to throw aside the ideal as not jrpaxrbv 
iiiol KTi/rhy dvOpKTri^i, and to conccntrate his attention upon 
the virtues and institutions of the Greek State, as he found it 
besi<le him. Hegel, in more modern time.s, has seemed to lend 
himself to Loth forma of misun«ler3tanding. Some have 
regarded him as a father of revolutionists,* who created a 
world out of his inner consciou.sness, without regard to fact 
and history ; others have scoffed at him as an upholder of the 
status quo, who simply accepted the world as he found it.* 

But wisdom is justified of all her chii<lren ; and the op- 
position between these different aspects of truth is wholly 
superficial. The ethical idealist takes the world as he finds 
it ; but he takes it to brin;; out its siguificance, au'l so to 
criticise it. He brings an ideal to bear upon it, but the ideal 
is one that is involved in the facts themselves. The seeming 
opposition is a real identity ; and Aristotle is not the enemy 
of Plato, but his interpreter. 

7. Summary of Results. On the whole, then, we see that 
there are three views of the way in which Ethics bears on 
practical life : — 

(1) There is the view that it has essentially no bearing upon 
it at all. This is the view of the more e.ttreme Intuitioni-sts, 
whether perceptional or rational ; of those evolutionists who 
believe that no end can be di.scovered in the process of develop- 
ment ; and perhaps also Cif a few idealist.^. 

(2) There is the view that Elliirs is directlv practical 
This is the view cliiefly of the Utilitarians, but parllv also of 
all those who think that some definite end can be forumlated 

' I be Su<'ialjt)le ami Nihilists used to be foud of claituing Hegel as 
thoir founder. They seem to linvi- abandoned this view now. 

* Fries said of Hegel that his political views were grown *' not in the 
garden of ecienea, hut on the dunghill of servility.” In somewhat the 
same way fioetho waa calioi the friend of the powers that be {Freund 
dft litsl'henden). The confmion, in the case of Hegel, arises niainlv 
from not appreeiaiitic his distinction between the Actual {WirkUch) 
and the Kiistent. Ho held that the Artuol is Rational but he meant 
by tho Actual not what is at any titno found existing, but the underlving 

moToment of history ii carriwl on. It ia ibe huaiDeea 
of Ethics to bnng this cioajly to light. 
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for mankind, which is not involved in the process of human 
development itself. 

(3) There is the view that Ethics has for its primary function 
to bring out the significance of the moral life in relation to the 
ideal that is involved in it, and that this process is at the same 
time a criticism of it. The third of these views is of course 
the one that is here adopted ; and, in the light of what has now 
been said, the remarks at the beginning of this treatise on the 
essentially normative character of ethical science may perhaps 
become more intelligible. 


8. Comparison between Ethics and Logic. — Perhaps a com- 
parison between Ethics and Logic, from this point of view, may 
help in some degree to make my meaning clearer. The essential 
similarity between these two sciences has been already indicated. 

Now, it is possible to take different views of Logic, ip iU 
bearing upon the work of the particular science, just as it is 
possible to take different views of Ethics, in its bearing upon 
practical life. It may be held that it is the business of In- 
ductive Logic to lay down the rules to be observed by the 
particular sciences in the investigation of nature. This is on 
the whole the view suggested by Mill, just as on the whole the 
corresponding view of Ethics is suggested by him. Or again, 
such a Logic as that of Hegel, in which the ideas of Quantity, 
Substance, Cause, See., are dealt with in their relationship to 
one another, may be supposed to be (and has been supposed 
to be) an effort to deduce these ideas a priori, without any 
reference to the way in which they emerge in our expenence. 
Such views of Logic would be on a par with the view of Ethics 
according to which it is its business to invent a system of 


morality. . , , , i / 

But most logicians would now admit that the methods oi the 

sciences have to be first discovered by the sciences themselves, 

and that the ideas used by them (Quantity, Substance, Cause, 

&c.), could never be known by us if they did not incvitaby 

emerge in the course of our experience. So also it seems to be 

true that the content of the moral life is developed in the course 

of human experience, emd does not wait for the science o 


Ethics to invent it. 
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But then, it may be aaked, does Logic simply accept the 
methods of the sciences as it finds them, and simply arrange 
the ideas of which the sciences make uset This view also 
seems to be incorrect. Logic seeks to bring out the sig- 
nificance of those methods and ideas, and to test their validity. 
In this way it at once justifies them within their proper sphere, 
and brings out their limitations. It does not invent ideas 
and methods for the sciences, but it certainly criticises those 
that it finds, in the light of the ideas of truth and consistency 
which it finds in them. So with Ethics. It does not invent 
the Family and the State, or the ideas of Love and ‘Iruth, or 
the laws about Life and Property. Still less does it seek to 
overturn these ideas and institutions. It finds them in the 
concrete world with which it deals ; and it seeks to under- 
stand them in the light of the ideal of human development, 
to which they have reference. It thus at once shows their 
significance, and indicates their limitations. 

For the plain man ” such an institution as the Family or 
Private Property is apt to seem an eternal and inviolable fad 
in the moral life ; and, if he is taught to doubt about this, 
by being shown that they have had a history, and have not 
always existed in the form in which they now appear, he is 
apt to become confused, and to think that the significance of 
those elements in human life has been destroyed. The 
student of Ethics should be able to see the significance and 
value of such institutions, while at the same time he is able 
to put them in their proper place as elements in a whole. It 
is in this form of critical insight that the study of Ethics has 
practical value. 

9. The Treatment of Applied Ethics. — In the light of those 
observations, we are now able to proceed to the treatment of 
Applied Ethics. Hitherto we have been concerned with the 
pure theory, i.e. with the consideration of the nature of the 
standard or ideal. Now, a treatise on Ethics frequently 
contains nothing more than the discussion of this point ; and, 
if our view of the nature of the standard had been soiricwhat 
different from what it is, this might possiblv have sulficcd 
for OUT purpose. If we had adopted an intuitional view, 
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there could have been hardly any Applied EthiM ‘leal with 
If we bad adopted a UtUiUrian view, the applicationa would 
have consisted in working out the Calculus in various ^rw- 
tionfl • and however difficult (if not impossible) this might be, 
the eeneral principle of it at least would have been so obvious 
that^we might fairly have been dispensed from the workmg of 
[t oar But ffr any one who adopts the pomt of view of 
development a treatLnt of Ethics which ^ 

interpret the concrete process of development m o* 

theTdeal principle involved, would be Uttle short of an 

this part of the subject has generaUy ® 

“r detuot w‘th“ of the. sobject the 

h it rJ to well to“e%et end emphasise once more. 

"at It mZ totZ a mornt be imagmcd that the concm^ 

t'fulKed b1 ‘Ur uTt'U'to “e Ira. 

'Tetn“ earn wbat tba -ra. Ufa U ^ 

" ”nc:‘tES op eu;in and cn^ierng 
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«amc thing as it was before. But the student must altogether 
clear his mind of any sort of notion that may linger in it, that 
in the chapters which follow a brand-new moral life is to be 
unfolded before his wondering eyes. Even a treatise on 
medical science does not teach us to breathe with our ears. 
Wo learn to breathe before we study physiology or hygienics, 
and to live before wo study Ethics ; and, on the whole, after 
we have studied them, breathe and live very much as we did 
before. We learn such things by action and experience. 

If a man is “ a fool or a physician at forty,” it is certain that 
he js something of a moralist at a still more tender ago ; and 
the reflective analysis of life can only teach him to do a little 
more carefully and exactly (it may be, only a Uttle more 
pedantically) what in the main he did before. 

(2) On the other hand, the student must equally guard 
against the opposite misconception, that in studying the con- 
tent of the moral life we regard it simply from the point of 
view of Sociology. To the student of Sociology the immoral 
life is on the whole as interesting as the moral life (Simmel says* 
it is more so), and degeneration is as interesting as develop- 
ment. For us, on the other hand, life is interesting only in 
the light of its ideal. We do not care for what it is, but for 
what it signifies. Hence also our method of treatment is 
difTerent. Wo do not aim at a statement of the course through 
which the moral life has passed in the chequered career of its 
history, but rather at an account of its most significant aspects. 
In a complete treatment of it, we miglit perhaps be led to 
arrange it, after the manner of Hegel, in the order of its dia- 
lectical development. But in an introductory account like 
the present a somewhat less systematic arrangement may 
suffice. 


At any rate, we have now had enough of these preliminary 
observations and warnings, Let us plunge, as best we can, 
into our account of the concrete moral life. 


‘Fw Inierruitional Journal of Ethics. Vol. HI.. No. 4 . So also io 
pt.>8.ology *nd psychology, pathological siatca are often more en- 
ugbt^aitig th^Q those that are uorm^l 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE SOCIAL UNITY. 

1. The social Self -We have ecen U,at there .s a^eeaeejn 

which it may try to underataml what this 

national self “uet^now^^ try^t^ 

meaDS. And, first » 1 / • Bocial self. Up to 

already V® individual, to a considerable 

this P^**"*- Xt be an isolated and independent umt 
extent, as if he m ^ occasion to remember also that 

Blit we have _ g^cial system. An isolated 

every individual belongs Aristotle said truly, as we 

individual is even inconceiv ■ either a beast 

Hava aUcady -‘f ; tinrctw h- “'i '".t 

or a god. buch a ncin}, ^ to 

either hye realized bis i ^Xidcal self finds its embodiment 
realize like a beast. F ^t is kept 

in the life -Xnt'rbit evefthe realizatln of our idea 
before us. Not only so, ouv perfectly rational 

seems to demand a society. a perfectly 

self would involve t at om ^^ible universe with a 

rational content. INow universe of ratioual beings. 

c ah.ouo, ana say 

ft god (1> ^ 
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that eveo a God must be social. Even a God, it would seem, 
must have a ratioBal universe in relation to Himself, and must 
consequentlv create, or, in Hegelian phrase, go out of Himself 
into a world of rational beings. 

But this is perhaps too abstruse a subject to be more than 
hinted at here. It is sufficient for our purpose to say that it is 
in relation to our fellow-men that we 6nd our ideal bfe. ‘ Where 
two or three are gathered together, there am I in the midst 
of them.”* The ” I ” or ideal self is not realized in any one 
individual, but hods its realization rather in the relations of 
persons to one another. It embodies itself in literature and 
art, in the laws of a state, in the counsels of perfection which 
societies gradually form for themselves. 

2. Society a Unity. — Society, therefore, must be regarded 
as a unity — in fact, as we shall see shortly, as an organic unity. 
The parts of it are necessary to each other, as the parts of an 
animal organism are ; and it is in all the parts in relation to 
one another, rather than in any one of them singly, that the 
true life is to be found. ” We are members one of another.” 
The ideal life of one requires others to complement it, and it is 
by miitual help that the whole develops towards perfection. 
Tills we have already to some extent noticed, and we may 
see it more fully in the sequel.* 

3. Egoism and Altruism. — Tliis fact leads u.s to introduce 
a certain modification into the view of the moral fife that has 
been presented up to the present point. We have spoken 
of the great end of the moral life a.s self-realization, or as the 
realization of the supreme values. But since an individual is a 
member of a social unity, his supreme end will be not simply 

' I do not mean to imply that this saying was originally intended 
to l>ear the setise horu aarnbed to it. But I think it bna frequently 
bti ii used by religious men to expreaa that consciuosness of unity, 
and of cIivKiion into a hightT universe, which arir-ea when a number 
of men gather together in a common spirit and with a common aim 
for the advamement of their moral hves. Clifford's “tribal self" 
contains a similar idea. See above, p. 115. 

* See sfvtiuus 11 (ind 12 below. The pre.^ont section is intended 
only as a preliminary statement. 
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the perfecting of his own Ufe. or the realiwtion of what appeel 
to him as the most fundameotal values, but also the perfecting 
of the society to which he belongs. To a ^t extent the 
one end will indeed coincide with the other. Yet there 
appears, at least prima facie, to be a certain po^ibihty of 
conflict. Now, when we seek simply our own individual ends, 
this attitude is called Egoism; whde the term has 

been used to denote devotion to the ends of others It is of 
great importence to consider the precise relation of these two 

attitudes to one another. 

4 Spencer's Conciliation.— A good deal of attention was 
given to this subject by Ucrbert Spencer.' and he endeavoi^ed 
to show how a conciliation may be eflectod between the two 
attitudes He pointed out that either of them, if earned to 
fn extreme, is self-destructive. If every one were to stok 
Ly his own ends, this would be a bad way of securing the 
3s even of any one individual. For each one sUnds fre- 
nuently in need of help. On the other hand, if every one were 
to devote himself entirely to the good of otuers. this would 
he fatal to the good of others. For. if each one neglected 
himself he would deteriorate in his ability to help others. 
ThS piint was worked out in a very interesting way by 
Spencer, and he came to the conclusion that what we should 
aim at is neither pure Egoism nor pure Altruism^, but a com- 
promise between them. He thought also the mo c 
pletely society become developed, the more will the two ends 

tend to become identical. 

5 Self-Kealization through Self-Sacriflce.—The truth seems 
to be however, that there is even lees opposition between 
Ecoism and Altruism than that which Spencer recognized. 
We can realize the true self or the complete good only by 
peaUzing social ends. In order to do this we must negate the 
merely individual self, which, as we have indicated, is not the 

. Data of Blhics. ebap-. xi. and xiv. Cf. SU>phenJi Sc^ 
oha^ Ti.. Dewej’a OutliM of Ethics, pp. 70-1, and Muirbe«l • BUmenU 

qf Mlhies. pp. 168-9. 
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true self. We muat realize ourselves by sacrificing ouraclTes.* 
The more fully we so realize ourselves, the more do we reach 
a universal point of view — i.e. a point of view from which our 
own private good is no more to us than the good of any one 
else. No doubt it must always be necessary for us to take more 
thoughtforour own individual development than for that of any 
one else ; because each one best understands his own individual 
needs, and has the best means of working out his own nature 
to its perfection. But when this is done from the point of 
view of the whole, it is no longer properly to be described 
as Egoism. It is self-realization, but it is self-realization for 
the sake of the whole. 

In such self-realization the mere wishes and whims of the 
private self have been sacrificed, and we seek to develop our- 
selves in the same spirit and for the same ends as those in 
which and for which we seek to develop others. When we 
live in such a spirit as this, the oppo.^itiou between Egoism 
and Altruism ceases. W^e seek neither our own good simply 
nor the good of others simply, but the good both of ourselvea 
and of others as members of a whole. Looking at the matter, 
therefore, from this point of view, it might be better to de- 
scribe the ultimate end as the realization of a rational universe, 
rather tlian as self-realization ; and. ns we have seen, it is still 
better to think of it as the rc'.lization of the njost comjdete 
good that is attainable by us ; and that good is clearly a social 
good. 


6. Ethics a Pail of Politics. -We mu.-^t recognize, in short, 
that ni.in is. as Aristotle oxpre-sed it, “ a political aiiimal,”* 
and that Ethics cannot lie satisfarlorilv treated except as a 
part of Politics i.c. a.s a part of the study of Society. Our 
duties and our v.rtues ore at everv point dependent on our 
relations to otic anoiher. 'I Ins fact was more elcarlv rocog- 
mzed by some id the ancient llrcek thinkers than it has been 
!y rpfii.y in modern tiT.cs f,.r. in modern times, jiartlv on 
acccuiit of the empbftMS oit individual perfection which is at 


■'/ Coird'^ H’jfl pp 210 19. 

’ I ! j'l-iirdr s‘ .0, •’ ( ./ili'*. I. ii. 9), 
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out hie own salvation,” and must even forsake father and 
mother, and all other social relationships, in order to follow 
after the ideal life. Christianity represented the ideal life 
also as an imitation of a divine personality. 

Still, this was only one aspect of Christianity. It was no 
less emphatic in its insistence on the doctrine that we are 
” members one of another,” and that in order to attain per- 
fection we must recognize our essential unity both with each 
other and with God. The fact, however, that Christianity 
had to make ita way in an adverse world, rendered it neces^ry 
at first to insist somewhat strongly on the need of isolation. 
Its followers had to recogniz'* that they were “ not of the 
world,” in order that they might keep their ideals pure. But 
after Christianity had to a great extent con<iuercd the world, 
the other side— the social side— began to come out ; and it is 
perhaps on that side now that its significance is greatest. 

Whether we look, therefore, to ancient or to modern systems 
of morals, it is not difficult to see that the recognition of the 
essentially social nature of man plays a prominent part in all 
that is best in them. This being the case, it will be well now 
to abandon the view of the mere individual life as that which 
is to be perfected, and to consider rather what is involved in 
the perfection of society. 

11. The Social Universe.— We must, however, first bring 
this point of view into relation to what has been already wid 
with respect to the universes in which men habitually live. 
The life of every man, except an absolute madman, con- 
stitutes a more or less consistent whole. His actions fall within 
a more or less ordered scheme or plan. This whole, this plan, 
this totality of ends which a man pursues, we have agreed 
to describe as the universe within which he lives. Now this 
universe is always of a social character, hven the most 
origin \1 and even the moat misanthropic of men cannot escape 
from the influence of the social environment by which they are 
formed. They inevitably imbibe something of what has been 
called, as we have already noticed, ” the Ethos of their people, 
the moral point of view adopted by the race or nation or body 
of men among whom, or under the influence of whom, their 
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Uves are speot. This moral atmosphere in which they pass 
their lives supplies the main part of that universe within which 
their de3’"‘3 find scope. So much is this the case that a man 
always, except when in some abnormal state of mind, thinks 
of himself, not os an isolated personality, but as a member of 
some body. 

This fact is emphasized even by a writer in some respects 
BO individualistic as Mill.* “ The social state,” he says,* 
” is at once so natural, so necessary, and so habitual to man, 
that, except in some unusual circumstances or by an effort 
of voluntary abstraction, he never conceives himself otherwise 
than as a member of a body ; and this association is riveted more 
end more, as mankind are further removed from the state of 
savage independence. Any condition, therefore, which is 
essential to a state of society, becomes more and more an 
inseparable part of every person’s conception of the state of 
things which he is born into, and which is the destiny of a 
human being.” 

For this reason, when wo con.-ider any large society of 
human beings, bound together by a common language, a com- 
mon law, a common religion, a common interest, we may say, 
in a broad sense, that rl . v > !! Uve habitually within the same 
universe. They will ail be Jutinguished, no doubt, by in- 
dividual peculiarities ; some of them will be moTC and some 
less offectod by the ccinmon lies ; and even from year to year 
and from day to dav the universe of each will be liable to 
considerable variations. 

Still, speaking broadly, what the Germans call the Sitlen, i.e. 
the moral habitudes of a man’s time and place, tend to over- 
shadow the peculiarities of his individual nature, and to have 
a strong determining influence on his view of life and on his 
conception of his own vocation. The necessity of making 
himself intelK. ’’ le to those around him, the immense advan- 

* Thifl elem .* 'n Mill s t-achine is duo, ns L© partly avknuv* ledges 

two later, to the study of Comte. Cf. his Aui^)l>i<,graphy, chap, 

iv. Bbll. however. seelUb ^ever to have made any sitious ellort to recon- 
cile the elements which he derived from Comte' with the general t«nor 
of his philosophy. 

* Ctiit(ariani«rn, chap. lil.. pp. 7. 
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Uge of understanding them, and the need of constantly co- 
operating with them, would of themselves be sufficient to 
bring about a certain homogeneity among the members of a 
community. And when we add to this the influences of 
heredity and education, the force is overwhelming. 

12. Society aji Organism. — These considerations may partly 
enable us to understand an idea which has become prevalent 
in recent times among writers of very diverse schools — the 
idea, namely, that a society of human beings is, as we have 
already indicated, to be regarded a.-^ an organic unity. The 
meaning of this is, broadly speaking, that just as we recognize 
a common life animating all the members of which a living body 
is composed, so we must acknowledge a similar unity among the 
members of a human* society. This idea has sometimes been 
presented in the form of an analogy ; *.e. an attempt is made to 
draw parallels between the structures of human societies and 
the constitutions of animal or vegetable bodies.* Such 
analogies are, no doubt, occasionally suggestive ; but, on the 
whole, they supply more scope for ingenuity than for insight. 

The essential point seems to be that a human personality 
is never an isolated phenomenon. It is even inconceivable 
apart from certain relations to other personalities. The 
positive content of a man’s moral life depends on these relation- 
ships ; apart from them it would stagnate and die, very much 
as a limb dies when it is cut off from its organic connection with 
the body of which it forms a part. The whole of a man’s moral 
life, all its purposes, all its meaning and value, receive their 
tone and colour from the ideals, the Institutions, the moral 
habits, among which his life develops. This being so, it is 
important, in dealing with the moral life, not merely to consider 
the life of an individual man, but to have regard to the unity 

^ Tliis has been done, for in&taoce, by Herbort Spencer io Lis Prineiplti 
*>f Sociology, voL i.. part ii. ; and, in a atill more clahorato form» by a 
German writer, ScbafUe, in hie liau und Ltbtn dcs eocialtn Korptrs. 
Sir Leslie Stephen of Ethics, p. 120) thought it preferable to speak 

uf social tissue rather than of a ** social organiezn,*' because there 
is 00 one abiding unity io which individuals are combined, as the parts 
are combined in an animal organiam. 
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within which the main part of his life falls.* That, in spite 
of this unity, the individual has yet in a sense a private life 
of his own is a point that we shall have to consider at a later 
stage. 

13. Why is the Social Universe to be Preferred? — Now the 
question naturally pre.scnts itself at this point — Wliy should 
the social universe be preferred to the universe of the individual 
consciousness ? The answer, of course, from the point of 
view that we have now reached, is that the individual self is 
in its nature incomplete, and requires a larger whole for its 
realization. Such a larger whole might no doubt conceivably 
be found in something beyond and above human society , 
and, if we were inventing a new morality, we might have to 
look about for such a larger universe. But, if we accept the 
point of view of development, we must accept the only medium 
within which any actual process of moral development can be 
found. If it is true that the individual has no reality apart 
from the social whole, and that it is within that whole that his 
development takes place, the devotion to that whole has all 
the binding force which belongs to devotion to the Ideal Self 
or to the complete good. We cannot separate ourselves from 
the necessary medium of our evolution, and seek to perfect 
ourselves tn vacuo. 

The further discussion of this question, however, would lead 
us into a metaphysical investigation of the nature of the self, 
its relation to the social whole within which it develop.s, and to 
the universe in general. Such a discussion might be necessarv 
for the complete establishment of the validity of the moral 
ideal. But it lies beyond the province of a work which does 
not profess to enter into metaphysica. We can only hint a 

‘ On the organic nature of Bociety, Iho student may be referred to 
Brtdiey'e mieal S(udie«. pp. 173-89. Boaanquet’e rhUoinphical 
JAeory o/ the SlaU, esjKiciaUy chapters Tii. and viii., and Muirlicad s 
aUmenU of Ethice, pp. 170-8. The idea of organic unity haa been 
well explained in Moore’s Prineipia Kthita, especially pp. 27 seq. For 
‘^f'>‘cal remarks on it, reference may be made to McTaecart’s 
xn Hegelian Coemoloqy, chap. Tii. The student of iho present 
haudbook will probably undersUnd this conception better after ^ing 
•omn ol folloming chapters, ® 
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little further, in ou*- concluding chapte?,*^t^t ^DaftlrteN^ th e 
problem involved. In the meantime we mu^Tuuteut- uBt 
selves with the effort to bring out the general significance of 
the social universe in its bearings on the moral life. 


14. Relation of Conscience to the Social Unity. — The im- 
portance of the social environment in the formation of what 
is commonly known as Conscience, has been noticed by a 
number of recent writers. This is empha.sized, for instance, 
by MilU in his treatment of the moral sanctions.* Without 
endorsing all that has been said on this subject by him and 
others, it may at least be convenient to sum up at this point 
what has to be said on the nature of Conscience, and to indicate 

its relations to our social universe. 

It has been pointed out already that there is a certain am- 
biguity— indeed a twofold ambiguity— in the use of the term 
” Conscience.” • It is sometimes used to express the fundamen- 
tal principles on which the moral judgment rests : at other times 
it expresses the principles adopted by a particular individual : 
perhaps more often it means “ a particulp kind of pleasure and 
pain felt in perceiving our own conformity or non-conformity 

to principle. ’* • ^ 

The last seems to me to be the most convement acceptation 

of the term,® except that I should prefer to say simply that it is 
a feeling of pain accompanying and resulting from our non- 


» UtiliUirianim. chap. iii. Cf. alflo Bradley’s Studies, pp. 

198-9 Stephon'e Science of Ethiee. chap, yiii., CLfford s Ucturee and 
Eaaavt (” Oa the Scientific Basis of Ethics "). and Dr. Starcke s article 
on •• The Conscience ” in the tntemalional Journal of Ethics, toI. ii. 
No. 3 (April. 1892), pp. 342-72. Hegel, in his ReehUphtloaophxe, 
was I think the first writer who clearly brought out the social benrina 
of Conscience. Much of what Hcgol says on this point will ^ found 
reproduced, in an excellent form, in Dewey’s OutUnes of Elhxe*. pp. 
182*99« 

» On the meaning of the moral sanotions. see the Note at the end of 
*^»&ee aho»e. Book I., chap. ?1. Cf. alio Hegel’s PMloaophy of Right, 


§§ 136 9. 

* Starcke, foe. ext., p. 348. 

•Chiefly because it gires the most definite meaning. When we go 
beyond tLs, we land ourseWes in almost hopeless ambiguities. 
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conformity to principle.* This senso of the term is evidently 
closely connected with the second sense ; for the principles in 
connection with which an individual feels pain are of course 
the principles recognized by him. Nevertheles.s, the first sense 
also is not entirely excluded ; for, even if an individual is not 
clearly conscious of the deeper principles of reason on which 
the final moral judgment depends, he will yet often feel a vague 
uneasiness when he goes against them. It is dilEcult to 
believe, for instance, that St. Paul’s conscience was entirely 
at rest in the midst of his persecuting zeal, even if he did think 
that he was “ doing God service." However, in general, no 
doubt the pain of Conscience accompanies only the violation 
of clearly recognized duty. 

Now we have seen that the principles of duty which an 
individual recognizes are largely determined by the social 
universe which ho inhabits. Hence his conscience also must 
be largely determined by this." A man’s conscience, we may 


^ The elemeut of myHivTV ao often thought to uttach to Con^cienco 
ia, 1 think, largely due to (be fart that it is often not accompanied hr 
any direct p^retption of “ conformity or non conformily to prirn*iplo.'* 
A man haa often simply an uiu'oay feeling of having gone wrong, without 
being able to say preriscly what prineiplo bo has violated. Kurtber, 
I am doubtful whether it is correct to sp<.‘ak of a plrojurt of Coiujcicnce. 
Coaforniitv to moral principle is the normal state; and this may be 
rcgardcHl as the neutral point. Any violution of principle, on the other 
hand, brings pain. The p4.*rformance of duty loaves a man atill in the 
po!ntion of an unprotitublo servant/' “Spiritual prido," of course, 
is accompanied by a • ertain plea.’-ure; but ahould thi^ \>e> described 
aa a pleiMirc of Conscience T I think Cnrlylo was ri^*ht on this point : 
To say that we have a clear conscience is to utter a solecism ; had wo 

his Essay ou 


(< (I* 


never sinned, we 
“ CbaracU ristics.* 


should bare hud do conscience. 


See 


Of course, there is a ccftain gratiheation accomjmnying the fulhlment 
of unaccustomed duties. If a man pets drunk only tvviou in the course 
of the week, instead of three times as usual, or if he telU llio Inith whi n 
there was a strong temptation to lie, he may feel ple.\svd in reviwvniE 
his action. But there aoea ni»t appear to bo the eame spontaneity and 
immediacy in this fueling as th< io is in the caso of tho corn*-* ponding 
paiQ ; nor is its ch/iracter so purely moral. It is more akin toll»o pleasure 
of solving a difficult problem. I suspect that, just as there is no pleasure 
of the t*‘eth, corresponding to toothache ; so there U. slnclly speaking, 
no pleasure of ths conscience, corresponding to its charaett ristic pain 
Ucoce CUOord's idea of a “ tribal self —a soli which belongs to 
a luuas tribe or luriuty. and lo which bit mere indiridual soB is lub- 
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,»y broadly, attaches itaelf to that ayatem of things J'' 

regards as highest. There is, indeed, a 

analogous to that ol Conscience, in connection «i h every 

universe in which a man lives, whether he regards it as the 
h^JheTor not. Thus, there is a feeling of pam or slmme' 
ftCCGninanving the violation of rules of etiquette or good taste 
r ac^^npanylng the censeiousness of -y p iyaica de ecr 
nrftwkwardncs.s even if we are aware, not only that the un 

.ht uiesc things he IS not of -preine iinpor.ance, 

but even that it docs not he within the powt r ^ 

avoid such deficiencies. Such a feeling mig i 

g,«z.i-Conscience.» On reflection Tt 

Ire not responsible for such ^ hf lament 

of serious moral importance , but tbe iceiiiib »>' 

“=«rfl;::r;s:3=£S 

^rgain.^l^nscience 

^rcr‘"r a:!ler:^^iicnce wi.f genera.fy he 
oniinnle^ Clj.Wd .. ->^h.r^..on tl^‘ 

••the .aics his tob. “II. , n!;?ns ol my lobe. I b.le mysell lor 
rbi.“”ro“«.n‘'-l°ieb” bar. done." Seo^abovs. Boob I-, chap. ,.. and 

;;'rn'';;r' aM«« 

"^na^r'lL”?,::::^ r/. sm;:;,cn'. Sc,,ar,;./ h-A.ca. p. 32 ,. ...d Cird-. 

^ 

of Kihus, p. rid© UHing anothor man’s eoafon tukot. 

Philosophy (P^ an uiSnd word, an.l runacience, if a 

or you toll • wloj* *‘®* of u-incos Hut you bow to the wrong 

littf® used to such ^ a word, or you lip over a glass 

man in the elrciet, or ^ou I . your shortcoming all <lay long ; 
of water, and theri you * si.cl/an impartial judge is the feeling 

yea. from time for eimilar illuatrationB. "«« Stephen's 

P >?"ld"spoaoar-. Pr.ac.pl- o/ ^A-. P 33^. 
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found to have lagged a little behind, and to attach itself to the 
older universe rather than to the newer one. “ Feeling,” as 
Prof. Muirhead says,* ** is the conservative element in human 
life.” It does not attach itself to a new universe, until we have 
thoroughly lived into it and made ourselves at home in it ; 
nor does it sever itself from an old universe, until we have 
thoroughly broken off our connection with it. Hence a man 
will often feel a pain of Conscience, or yuafi-Conscience, in 
doing an action which his reason has taught him to regard as 
perfectly allowable* or even as a positive duty ; while, on the 
other hand, he will often be able to violate a recently discovered 
obligation without feeling any pain.* In general, however, the 
pains of Conscience attend any inconsistency with the principles 
wluch we recognize as highest ; and these, in general, are the 
principles recognized as binding within the social universe 
in which we habitually live.* 

With these remarks, we may pass on to the more detailed 
consideration of social ethics — i.e. to the consideration of the 
moral order within which the life of the individual is spent, and 
of the relation of the individual life to that moral order. Of 
course this can be done, in such a work as this, only in the most 


* EUmtnU of Ethics, p. 80. Cf. th® saying of Mr. Jacob®, quoted by 
^8» Wedgwood {Th4 iljyU Ideal, p. 233). thought® of one genera- 
Uon form tbo feelings of xxm succeaaor/* 

contradiction between nsaaon and feeling which aome of ua 
wiU recollect, when 6rtt we permitted ouraclTea to take a row or attend 
a concert on Sunday, is a good example from contemporary life " tMuir- 
head a l.ltMenU of Ethice, p. 84). 

* Her ce, partly, the frequency of back-sliding ” in conrerte to new 
pnnciplo . (^nacionoe doea not roapond to their shortcoming® with 
aufBcient ^dineaa. It may be noted here also that it ia often ^ible 
to et.Qe Conscience by tranaforring ourselves from one univ^ to 
another. Thus, a man may perform, under the influence of fanatical 

normal state, be would Bhrink 
luch T't- C^cience by escaping from the universe in which 

A ono in which they are rather approved 

minH ^ M Pven by Macaulay in his account^of the 

discussion of the subject of Conscience, see Porter’s 

PP Tft? "‘“‘P- ’ Outlines of 

PP. IK2..a6. and Muirhead , LUmenU of Ethics, p^ 77-87 and 266-80. 
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sketchy fashion. But some remarks on the ethical significance 
of the recognized moral institutions, duties and virtues, may be 

found helpfu!> 


^ The difficulties in the way of the identification of the ultimate good 
of the individual with that of the Bocial «holo ha%-e been fofobly aUt^ 
by Bradley (Appenrane^ and RtalUy. chap. XX\.). and elaborated 
(TOrhapa with eome loss in force and clcarneM) by Prof. A. E. Taylor in 
S very instructive book on Tht MUm of Cculuci. It .8 not pt^ible 
to pursue tbo subject farther in such a handbook as this. Mewt of the 
difficulties seem to me to rest in the end on a raiaconception of the nature 
of the ultimate good for the individual. An cxc^mRly 
Professor Taylor by Boaanquet is pnnted in the I roceedin^ of the 
ArisS^IinD Society New Series. Vol. II. See also J ntcniattonal J^rnal 
of Ethics. July 1902. Some interesting criticisms on the ^ 

a*^ social organism will bo found in McTaggarts Hegelian 

Cosmology chap. VII. The kind of spiritual unity that belongs ^ a 
h^n s&iety is. of course, very different from that which is found m 

ftn aoitnal organism. 


CHAPTER II. 

MOKAL INSTITUTIONS. 


1. The Social Imperative.— We have seen to some extent 
what the nature of the “ ought ” is. It is, as we may say, 
the law imposed by our ideal self upon our actual self. Since, 
however, the ideal self is the rational self, and since the rational 
self is not realized in isolation, but in a society of human 
beings, it follows that this “ ought ” is imposed on societies 
as well as on individuals. 

As Herbert Spencer says,* “ we must consider the ideal man 

as existing in the ideal social state”; and, in considering such 

an iilcal, we pass a criticism not only on existing men, but on 

existing social states. Not only can we say that an individual 

ought to act in such and such a way, but we can also say that a 

society ought to have such and such a constitution.* In so far 

as an individual acts as he onuht to act, we sav that his conduct 

is right, and tliat he is a good, upright, or nn-ral man. In 

so fur as a society is constituted us it ought to be, we .say that 

it i.s a well-orilered society, and that its constitution is just. 

In each case wo compare actually e.xistinct men or states with 

the ideal of a rational man ami a rationally constituted state. 

The latter of these we must now briefly consider.’ 

% 


* DaUi of Ethics, chup. xvi., § 100. 

* It may I'*' a«k.'>l. (lii whuin is this •* ought ” imposwi 7 Tho answer 
is, on tho HwiPty as a wholf. and more parti, ularly on its poliliciana 
and utlior " actis’o citiziiis." 

* complete Jis' iissma of thii subject belongs ratlier to Politics or 

S<>.-ial I’bihnophy limn to Etlii- s. But it 8e<-in8 necessary to consider 
it here, in so far as it can he dealt with fioiu a purely etiucal point of 
»;ew. Some of the jH.ints if.'olt uuh ht-rt- are sumewliat more fully 
diB. imsrd in an. h hook* as Hi-lln rington and ,Muirht-ad'e AVioi I'urposr 
ProfeBHor K. J. Irwiek’a iVtof and many other recent writines! 
. writers on Kihics have, as a nil-, not given much attention 

.0 the suhj.sas referred to in this chapter. Kef ren.'n m.ay. bowever. 
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2. Justice. — " Blessed,” it is said, “ are they that hunger 
and thirst after justice.”* But perhaps it is more easy to 
hunger and thirst after it than to define precisely what it means. 
Here, at any rate, we can only indicate its nature in the vaguest 
and most general way. For a fuller treatment reference must 
be made to works on Politics. 

A just arrangement of society may be briefly defined as 
one in which the ideal life of all its members is promoted as 
efficiently as possible. The constitution of a society is, there- 
fore, unjust when large classes in it are so enslaved by others 
as to be unable to develop their own lives. It is unjust, for 
instance, when there is any class in it so poor, or so hard- 
worked, or so dependent on others, as to be unable to cultivate 
their faculties and make progress towards the perfection of 
their nature.* It is unjust when the idle are protected and set 
in power, and the laborious are crushed down and degraded. 

To free society from such arrangements as thc.se has been one 
of the chief efforts, perhaps the chief effort, of the wise and good 
in all ages ; and there are certainly few things to which a student 
of Applied Ethics should give more attention than the methods 
by which this has been and may still be done. The subject is, 
however, much too complicated for such an elementary 
treatise as this, or indeed for any treatise* ; and all that wo 

be made to Stepben’e Scitnc* of Elhic4. chap, iii., Portor’* EUmtnta of 
Moral Scirncf^ Fart 11.. chape, siii.-xvi.. Rickaby’e Moral PhtloMphyt 
ftnd Clfirk Murmy's JntToduciioji to Ethics^ Book II. « Part II., chap, i* 

For fuller treatment the etudent must coneult such works as those of 
Hbffding and Paulsen. Some of the point* are also roferro<l to »)y Prof. 
Gizyeki. whoso work has l>oen adapted for the use of English readers 
by I>r. Stanton Coit. Hegel’s I’hiloaophxe dta HeekU must, howovor, 
still be regarded as the mwlcl for the treatment of this n-holo subject. 
It has roi-ently been translated into English by Profes-sor Dyde.^ 

* The Crook wor<i imaioavvit, translated “ righteousness, may 
equally well be rendered by “justice.” if wo understand this term in 

a sense that is not purely legal. ■ . . > 

> In a just soeial state, every human being roust be tnyitecl as an 
absohile end. It follows from this, however, that no one can tie treated 
as ifu absolute end : otherwise every one else would be treat* d only as 
a moans with reference to this one. Hence every one must bo treated 

at once as means and as end. o • i 

* It belongs properly to what is now commonly referred to as Social 

Philosophy. 
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can here do is to indicate some of the maiii pointe that have to 
be attended to in constructing a just order of society.^ 

3. Law arni Public Opinion. — The hrst thing to be observed 
is that a just arrangement of society can be only to a certain 
extent evforced. The saying baa often been quoted — 

ITow amall of a 11 that human boarU endure 

That part which kin^s or lawe can cause or cure I ** 

And it is partly true, if it be taken to apply simply to that which 
can be directly and immediately accompanied by positive 
laws. Laws are inefificient when a people is by nature lawless ; 
and when a people has become orderly or wise, laws may often 
be allowed te sink into abeyance. The conditions of life are 
continually changing, and positive laws which were beneficial 
at one time begin gradually to have a pernicious cfTcct. It is, 
consequently, in many departments of life of far more 
importance to try to develop good habits of action and of 
opinion in a people than to furnish it with bard and fast positive 
enactments.* 

Nevertheless, the sphere of positive law is a great one. 
Public opinion grows very slowly, and there are always con- 
siderable bodies in a community who are unaffected by it, 
nnless it takes the form of definite laws, with punishments 
attached. Sometimes, after such laws have fulfilled their 
purpose, it becomes desirable to repeal them. St. Paul said 
of the Jewish law that it was “ a .schoolmaster to lead men to 
Christ ” ; meaning that as soon as men grasped the true mean- 
ing of the moral ideal they could dispense with the narrow 

* The accounts of Juetice giTen by Plato and Ariatotle {Republic and 
Elhic$) have never Iwn eurpaased. For more modem discuaeiona, the 
atudeot may be refern-d to Milla’ f ^ifibin'anurn, chap, v., Sidgwick's 
MflhoJa of Elhiet,, Book III., chap. and Principles o/ i*u/i<ica/ 
Economy, Book III., chaps, vi. and vii., and Stephen's Ecience of Eihict, 
chap. T., §§ 35-9. 

* This seems to esLprcsa the clement of truth in much of what is said 
by H. Spencer in his famous, but extremely one sided book. The Man 
versus 'S« Siale. Some aspects of the same point are brought out, in 
a more guarded way. in AtptcU of (As Social Problem, edited by Dr. 
Uoaan'^uet. 
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iniunctiona of the law, which, nevertheless, were necessary as 
a preparation. So it is with nearly aU laws. They are tw 
riffid and formal for human beings, as soon as they attam to 
true freedom ; but they are necessary at first as a check upon 
licentiousness. What men do at first from fwr, they l^rn 
by and by to do from habit, and afterwards from conscious 
will. Law comes first, then habit, then virtue.* 


4 Riehto and Obligations.— The forces of law and of pubhc 
opiiiorare mainly concerned with the estabUshment of men s 
rights and obUgations. These terms are stnctly correlative. 
Every right brings an obligation with it ; and 
in the ob^ous sense that, when one nmn has a nght, 
are under an obUgation to respect it, but also 
flubtle sense that, when a man has a nght, he »^tereby laid 
under an obUgation to employ it for the general . 

This fact is concealed from many men s through a 

certain confusion between legal and moral 
U generaUy convenient to enforce the observant 

r ;« bound to defeat his own ends. Hence it 

‘“‘1; tn be said that a man “ may do what he Ukes with hia 
” LegaUy, he may ; but morally, he is under the obligation 

• ttery about Corinop T^I U^^ Christopher Wordsworth. Bishop of 
in ft disoussioD ^ residing ftt Trinity CoUege. about the 

Lincoln, when the ohaneL ' It ie a choice/ eaid the 

refnlion “ iLioD »S no religion .t ell.’ ' The 

Buhop, Thirlwalf • ie^too iubtle for my mental gratp. 

diatLDction, morality: it U eouiyalent to 

I * t Qight be true; y^ compulsory morality 

:°.“?;^‘lin‘‘.d‘i;;..ion.ow;rd.^ruo^«^^^^ 

this ^iflcfttion at a later sUge. pp- 179-80. 
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to use bis own for the general good, just as strictly as if it were 
another’s. A mao’s rights, in fact, are nothing more than 
those things which, for the sake of the general good, it is con- 
venient that he should be allowed to possess. And since it is 
fi)r the sake of the general good that he possesses them, he is 
bound to use them for that end. 

By himself, a man has no right to anything whatever. He 
is a part of a social whole ; and he has a right only to that which 
it is for the good of the whole that he should have. Let us 
consiiler verv brictlv the nature of some of the more important 
of these rigtits. 


5. The Rights of Man. (a) Life . — The hrst of human rights 
■ 3 the right to live. This right follows at onre from the fact 
that the mornl end is a personal one —a form of selfrealization 
If the end wliich men sought were some impersonal object, 
life might reasonably be sacrificed to that. And, indeed, as 
the seif to be realized is tlie social self, the individual will some- 
times be justified in sacritieing his life for the sake of his society. 
But .such eases are exceptional. As a rule, the human good 
requires the continuance of life for its realization. Hence it is 
importiint that the sacrodness of life should be recognized. 

In some primitive firms of society even this fundamental 
right is not acknowledged. Children arc frequently e.xposcd, 
and captives in war are put to death without hesitation. 
.Vtnl even in partly civilized communities the sacredness of 
li!e is .^oiiietiiinH Very lightly treated— e.y. where the practice 
of diK-lliiig i.s permitted. Ind.‘ed, if the value of life were fully 
apprec iat. d, there rau be little doubt that even war would soon 
be abolished among civilized nations. At present, however, 
it remams a more or h-.-a true maxim, Si vis j>arein para helium. 
Again, it mu.st bo observed that the right of life cannot be 
said to be really secured to all the citizens of a community 
unle.-^s the means of obtaining a livelihood arc secured. The 
right to live thus seems to involve the right to labour.^ 


vrr-iTl'" empl,n l.v Loai. D! .no ond sonio otla-r so. .,»Uatio 

ou‘fin?, Buch a right ia 

.‘inin Z^ T" 'C '/* and bconoinics^ who 
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The right of life, like all right?, brings an obligation with it^ 
viz. the obligation of treating life, both one a own and that of 

others, as a sacred thing. He who violates this 
by murder-forfeits the right of life, and may legitimately 

^^{b)^Fr7Jom.—T:he next right is that of 
necessity of this rests mainly on the fact that the moral iJeal 
has to be reabzed by the individual will. Hence the individual, 
order ^realize his supreme end. must be free to exercise 
his wiU The recognition of this right usually comes much la .er 
than that of life.* Slavery existed long after the 

to interfere with men’s bberty in the conduct of their 
^Of course, freedom in any absolute sense is 

havTne thi free development of one’s life as Uttle interfered with 
^ ^ nn?sil)le consistently with the maintenance of social order. 

“’ihr’i; orirccdom Lings with it the oblig.t.on of us,„g 

4 , ,'Lt‘t^‘^tTo:rthl ™::t flrhe’ wis^'a^d 

U oniroo tt“ rssuntption that liherty can be 
.He«e. rowacked 

OricnUl DAtiofiB recogmi ^reco«mi/e<l that sorru are frea — vxi. 

the GreekB. on ^^T.^Lil,ercJuarbarintia wore thouRht to be 
the Greek citixcns . j. •, i,ecti reserved for rawlcrn titnea. 

naturally filtod for BUveg^j wh^ .1.^11 be free. 

under the p’rominent ainco the time of the 

ThiB demand haB been cspwia y p^^^ extreme— «.?. by 

formation. Sometintes it is P faire school. For 

RouBBcau and by the J for Liberiy and Spencer’i 

<* criticism of these views, see Ritchie . 

or more indulgence than under tyranU. 
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granted in a well-ordered state. Hence the slowness in the 
acquisition of freedom is not without justification. Freedom 
is not a commoditj that can be bought or given : it must be 
earued. 

(c) Property . — The right of property may almost be regarded 
as part of the right of freedom. Nearly all the ends at which a 
man can aim require instruments ; and if a man has not the 
right to use these inatniinents, his liberty of pursuing the ends 
is practically rendered void. Since, however, instruments — 
especially such instruments as the soil of a country — are 
limited in amount, it becomes a difficult question to decide 
how the use of them is to be apportioned among the members 
of a community. If their use is reserved for a few, the great 
majority of the citizens are to a certain extent deprived of 
their liberty. The discussion of this question, however, must 
be left to Writers on Politics or Social Philosophy. From a 
purely ethical point of view, we can only insist on the importance 
of the right of property, as a means of securing the possibility 
of a free development of life. 

The right of property involves the obligation to use it wisely 
for the general good. In communities where the fulfilment of 
this obligation cannot in the main be relied on, the right of 
property cannot be granted. In primitive communities there 
IS practically no such right. Everything is possessed in com- 

^ men become civilized and educated that 
they begin to be capable of being entrusted with property ; 
and eyn then it is usually neces.sary that the right should be 
carefully guarded against misu.se.' 

Some writers [e.g. Plato) have thought that in an ideal state 
there ought to be a community of goods, and no right of private 
property.' But this appears to be a mistake. Aristotle was 


“pwjuag. from & purt-Iy ethical point of view, it may be 

™ t property except that which 

r essential p.irt of hia own being. Hence a German writer 

r- tfi ■ fch habe wirkhch uur das was ich bin" 

( btrictly speakmK. I prwsees nothing but what I am ") iKinltilunn 

m i.e p. 172). But of course it wouTd bo imS,aZ 

I .‘r” ‘“portunt to take account of it 

S« his RepubW. Books IV. and V. Tbe praise extent to which 
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probably right iu thinking* rather that in an ideal sUte every 
one should have the free use of the necessary instrumenta, » 
but should be taught to use them for the common good. 

(d) Coulract.—AQoiher important right is the right to the 
fulfilment of contracts. If one man engages to render certain 
services to another, the second has the right to receive these 
services. In primitive societies there is scarcely any such 
thing as contract. The relations of men to one another are 
axed almost from their birth, and are altered only by force. 
Hence it has been said* that societies develop from status 

*^°ThTrigbt of contract involves the obligation to enter mto 
no contracts except those that can be reasonably fu Ih led^ 
A man is not at Uberty, for instance, to contract himself into 

slavery.* Nor is any one entitled, even 
enter into such a contract as that of Faust with Meph.stopbe lea. 
Hence the right of contract, like that of property, is possible 
only in a highly-developed community, and even then requires 

considerable safeguard:^.® 


Sotvhere. 

M\te!hcr^Vnd‘ And olhor forms of property that .re not capable 
of bSne indeli.UU-iy .ouHipb-d, can bo dealt with on the -a.ne pr.nc.plo, 

ia a much “ore difliCM.lt contract baa hecomo so common 

‘Maine’s Anc'ciU l^w. ^hap. slavery con-sisla simply 

man has no nght to contract away 

•Mon who are m a -^tracts on unfair conditions. 

ir tiT ;"ho“sr 

this. 
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(e) Bduoation . — The last right which it seems necessary to 
notice here, is the right of education. In this case the right 
and obligation are so closely united that it is scarcely possible 
to distinguish them. Every one, we may say, has both the 
right and the obligation of being educated according to his 
capacity ; since education is necessary for the realization of 
the rational self. This is a right which has been but tardily 
recogmzed even in some highly-civilized countries ; and even 
now in many of them the highest kinds of education are 
practically inaccessible to the mass of the people. But it is 
clear that in a well-ordered state every one ought to have the 
means of developing his faculties to the best advantage. 

6. intimate Meaning of Rights and Obligations.— A little 
reflection may convince us that the ultimate significance of 
rights and obligations is simply this. We have a right to the 
means that are necessary for the development of our lives in 
the direction that is best for the highest good of the com* 

are members ; and we are under the 
obligation to use the means in the best way for the attain- 
ment of this end.* 


7. Social In^tutions.— There are various ways in which men 
group themselves together in a society ; and the relations in 
which they are thus brought to one another are often of so 
much ethi^cal signi xance that it is desirable to notice briefly 
some of the more important of them. ^ 

family is based on natural affection. 
Its chief objects are to provide adequate protection and care 
for the helplessness of childhood, and at the same time to pro- 

Inv. forms of friendship 

am love. It is thought that, as a rule, the former object can 

be better secured by the affection of the parento than it could 


To e"unt " n" tVhattl' t*** ethical Beasa. 

Political philoBopber. On So iobiit questions for the 
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be by any state arrangementa ;* and that the latter object 

is best fulfilled within a narrow circle * 

The control of parenta, however, requires to be m many ways 
limited. Thus it seems necessary to enforce the proper 
education of children, and to preverjt them 
ployed in unsuitable work at too early an age. The relatmn 
It husband and wife in the famUy is properly one of eq^^^y , 
but where this is not secured by mutual affection, it ^eiM 
impossible for any state regulations to prevent . 

tion of one to the other, without an intolerable '"^erference w th 

individual Uberty. This ia. therefore a A 

it is important to develop a strong public opimon. A 
d^\, hoLver. can be done by law in 
which stand in the way of the recognition of perfect eq^^ 

(6) The IForJb^.— Industrial relations are strongly con 
trasied witHbor^of the family. They are not based on 
mutual affection but on contract ; and 

of eauaUtv but of subordination. No doubt, in the lanuiy 
aLo^there^is the subordination of children to their - 

Sut this is the subordination of the undeveloped to the de- 

• Plato, however, thought otherwise. 1*'^ of 'iriTAd- 

• Amoag th« are.k«, m th^la«ical age, * p^iuoa of women 
.hip wore pnw;lio.lly alw.ye between mem The 
p™^v.at«i‘them from .haring . a ''>» ^'R^er 

‘‘L'r^trTa,” r^sreroej: 

of tte euhtect ia the hr,, two 

iwkj of the>oWi« is •till higbl^uM^ti^- jjj _ 55 

• Sir L«Ue Stephen ^ tbe family along with other 

30.9) to the common practice of classing on physiological 

Forni. of social organiiation, on ^ty. 

„««.itia. «.d w'S.ld. I th,nk. 

For a student of aociology po fftioilv doca 

hae. eom. loroa. ^h. ettacai y.«ca-^o^.h.^(a.^^^ 
not appear to me to be aUecled y to require some kind 

family, in any develop^ «_^ o^the to . eights of 

of legal or y»«m-legal Hrv^ oolvgaroy. or monogamy. 

marriage* iTrrw.Ih the growth of 

It tbui preiuppoeoi eocial organJiation. an 

that organUatioD. 
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veloped, of the helpless to their natural protectors ; whereas 
in the industrial life the subordination which exists is not with 
a view to the protection or development of those who are sub- 
ordinated, but simply with a view to external ends. 

In these circumstances, it is important to make such re- 
gulations as will secure fairness of contract, and prevent 
subordination from becoming slavery. It has sometimes been 
made a matter of regret that, as civilization advances, the 
relations of men in industrial life depart more and more from 
the type of the family. Formerly the relation between master 
and apprentice was almost of a paternal character ; whereas 

now, as Carlyle used to say,* there is nothing but the “ cash 
nexus." 


But it is doubtful whether this latter ought to be made a 
matter for regret. A paternal relationship easily passes into 
tyranny when there is no basis of natural affection. It is 
probably best that business relationships should be made a 
matter of pure contract. This may to some slight extent 
interfere with the development of relations of mutual kindness 
and loyalty ; but there can be little doubt that to a much greater 
extent it helps to prevent injustice. The feelings of kindness 
are more likely to arise in men a.s neighbours and fcllow- 
citizens than as masters and servante;* and the practical 
oflices of help can probably be better undertaken by society 
? ^hole than by particular employers. 

At the same time it cannot be doubted that anything that 
can done to make the relation of subordination less harsh 
IS m the highest degree de.sirable. For this reason all forms of 

practicable ought to be earnestly pro- 
question. What kinds of industry ought* to be 

hough ti e methods by which induetries may advantageously 

m.rrd T di-usaed b/ coZ 

mists and pohtical philosophers. ^ 


e!-{,ecially his Pojl and pTtstnl 

tl..y L .pt to b, ““ ““ "l*tion.hip. 
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Under modem conditions of industrial Ufe, industnes are 
promoted or retarded chiedyi by changes m the demand for 
the objects produced by them ; and these a^m are brought 
about mainly by changes in men’s tas^. f^hioM and habite 
of life Now. in so far as the objecte brought into demand by 
such changes are necessary for the preservation or maintenance 
or advancement of human Ufe. and in so far as the 
by which they are produced are not mjur.ous to human Me 
there can be no question about their moral justificaticm. The 
ethical question, therefore, arises chiefly 

use of what are caUed luxuries, and to the use of objecta which 
can be produced only by means of dangerous or deleterious 
Processes. And the question which thus arises can be answered 
only by balancing the advantages which such objects brmg 
the advancement of the supreme end of life against 

fliA loss occasioned by their injurious effects. 

ic)T^ ct^Communily.-n men’s business relations are 

to be P^ely a matter of contract, it is necessary that the 

^ M a whole should undertake those more patema 

?Srs wMch LnVot conveniently be left to the care of 

individuals This is partly the business of the central govern 
mdmauais. f be more conveniently 

SaMRedty^ach district for itoelf. The care which has to he 

Served oLr the cititens consists in such matters “ ‘>>0 pre- 

vitiion of sanitary arrangements (including baths, and the hke), 

T meaS of education (including weU-furnished pubho 

libraries) the enforcement of precautions against accidente, 
bbranesj, me .j,, iteration of foods and other forms of 

ut°mJ‘.;r<i.co^eri- c.a .creel, .t the pre.s. tin., b. 

regarded m a discuaaioM of Luiury m recent 

In the InUmulumai Journal of Kthteo. VoL 
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details of such provisions, and of the question whether they 
can be best managed by a central authority or by local ad- 
ministrations, must be left to writers on Politics. 

(c) The Church. Ibe paternal care of the citkena, however 
cannot be fully provided by any form of civic machinery! 
There must always be a certain hardness in all such machinery 
which must be managed on a basis of law and not of affection* 
Hence it is necessary that it should be supplemented by more 
personal relations among the citi2ens. 

A centre for such personal relationships is furnished by the 
Church, whose function it is to secure the carrying out of the 
highest moral ideal in human relationships. It is greatly to 
be regretted that differences of religious opinion prevent the 
aurch from being so efficient in this way as it might otherwise 
be. There can be little doubt that in the Middle Ages, under 

the sway of Catholicism, its work was more efficiently done if 

It 13 in reality possible to compare the action of institutions 
under very different conditions of social life. Perhaps it may 

be found necea-<ary to supplement the work of the Churches 
by un-sectanan ethical institutions. 

But the discussion of this question would not be suitable 
for an elementary textbook and indeed it could scarcely be 
satistactonly answered without introduciug considerations 
that are not of a purely ethical character. The same remark 
app les to the discn,«.on of the important question of the right 

relation of the Churche.s to the State. * 

(e) The StaUt —The State is the supreme controller of all 
social relationshtps. It makes laws and sees that they are 
enforced. It also carries on various kinds of work that cannot 
conveniently be left to private enterprise. It undertakes 
or instance, the provision of the means of national defence' 

o conducts 

ot railvTAVP. Iho oitent tr> if ; j • 1 1 i 
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consideration of the degree to which such action tends to pro- 
mote the highest life of the citizens of the State. 

(?) Friendship.— These are some of the leading forums of 
social unity, but the relationships between human beings, 
through which the moral life is developed, are not ©“justed 
by these. Such a relationship as that of individual friendship 
has also to be noted. This was a form of unity to w ic e 
ancient Greek writers on Ethics gave special attention, and, m 
particular, it rose into the highest depee of prominence in 
the specuUtions of the Epicureans, with whom it may almost 

be said to have Uken the place of the State. ^ 

In modem times the expansion of mans J®*;*^* ® , 

through books, travel, &c., may have somewhat diminished 

the significance of these closer personal tiw ; 

true that in a friend a man may ^d an aUer ego 

the universe of his personaUty is enlarged in a more perfect 

way than is possible by any other form 

in Les o( ideal friendship like that o Tennyson and Uallam 
when it can be said, “ He was rich where 1 was poor. ims 
howler, is a form of relationship to which wo can do 

nothing more than allude.^ 

8 Social Progress.— All the institutions to which reference 
has now been made, are coiitinuaUy undergoing changes 
which are rendered necessary by the 

of mankind. In carrying out such changes it is importa^ 
to see that they are not made with a view to merely temporary 

■„r?hrr'‘a»'‘ = r s^o:irpt re« il v lahle 
chapter. 
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9. Xndivldiuiisni Socialism. — In recent times discussions 

with regard to social progress have appeared chiefly in the 
form of the question, whether we ought to move in an in- 
dividualistic or in a socialistic direction. Individualists think 
that it is chiefly important to secure, as far as possible, the 
freedom of action of the individual citizens, ^cialists, on 
the other hand, think that what is chiefly desirable is to re- 
gulate the actions of individuals so as to secure the good of all. 

It does not appear, however, that there is any real opposition 
between the principles of Individualism and of Socialism.* 
The good of all can certainly not be secured if the nature of 
each is cramped and underfed ; nor can freedom be allowed to 
each except on the assumption that that freedom will on the 
whole be used for the good of all. The question that ought to 
be asked is — In what directions is it desirable to give men 
more freedom, and in what directions is it desirable that their 
actions should be more controlled ? 

It is a question of detail, and it must be answered differently 
at different stages of human development. Perhaps at the 
present time it is chiefly in the socialistic direction that advance 
is demanded. But the reason is simply that in recent genera- 
tions the individualistic side has been too strongly insisted on. 
This again is mainly due to the fact that in recent times the 
main social advance has consisted in the emancipation of 
highly skilled labour from cumbersome restraints. 

The problem of the nc.xt age is rather that of providing a 
truly human life for those who are less skilled and capable, 
and who are consequently less able to look after their own 
interests. The former advance could be made by individualis- 
tic methods : the latter seems to demand a certain degree of 
Socialism.* But here again we can do no more than indicate, 
quite generally and roughly, the nature of the problem involved. 

* From the point of view of Ethica, wo may eay that both Individualism 
and Socialism supply us with economic comruandments. The com- 
rniindment of Indiv'.duahsni ia — Ihou shall not pauperise; or Every 
one mtut be allowed to work out his own salvation. The commandment 
of Socialism is — Thou shalt not exploit, or No one must be used as a 
mcro means to any one else’s salvation. 

■ This subject Is tn-ated with considerable fullness by Prof. Paulsen 
In has Syiicm dtr EtKik, vol. ii. Book IV. iii., 8. On the general subject 
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10 Sodal Jnstice—Anything like a complete ^ 

lut a lew 

from a failure to ^ , ^Aristotle, but which some 

well known even ^ forootten. The term *' Justice ” 

modem wnters wem to ha g of a “just man,” 

is used in two distmct ^ ,f .^^^vemment.” Just, 

and we speak of a just law ^ morally good : 

in the former sense. meaM ^ fulfilment of social 

it means ia equivalent to aQ 

eSStrts soS^;>ect J '^On 

“o'e SJpttiaP i^VeaC rt^those (o whom it appUee or over 
whom it rules.’ oolitics th© student may oooBult 

of SocialUmas. aquation of p^ticalj^t ^ 

Sidgwick’s X S^^o^his Method* of Ethic*. Book 

^EUmenU of PolUtc*. ohap- *• ^ ^ books as Bosanquet s 

m..ohap.T. Obligation. 

ritHlizaii^ of Chf\Mitndamy Gr«n • i^5-i,uo*a Inauiry into iSocioium, 

lUo-a ConUmpotary 5 the deanitoly industrial problem 

TU StoU and Ro~rt© of the Poor Uw Commies jon 

at the present tune, toe on Orumployment are probably 

and Mr. W. H. f mote recently, the wntings of 

the most important bUe^done much to bring the discussion 

Mr J. A. Hobson and others .. -i-tion to ethical principles. 

of economio pr^lems ^^““J^joularly, to Mr. Hobson’s book entitM 
Reference m^ ^ made, m p*^^^^ genera! 1“ 

Work and Wealth. ® *v-a of a moderate Socialism, bas^ largely 

that book may be “o^Jo a iSTextent, on that of Rousseau, 

on the tea^ JLum Iritb such questions are constantly appearing. 
But new hooto ^ been the references up to date, 

and it is hardly V chap. i. Sometimes, ,^|>»®^®^* 

fl'f “1“ l“^o of th. t,™ I. eocmoc, or to 

be commended. 

tjbid.. chap. il. . This again >» «®8^^ 

'a i„.l ».n c-o- o- -bo oh.,. 
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This amhiguity in the use of the term ia partly concealed by 
the fact that we sometimes speak of a man as being just in the 
same sense as that in which the term is ajiplied to a law or 
government — viz. in those cases in which a man occupies a 
position of authority (as a judge, a king, or even a parent), 
so as to be a representative of law or government. Hence many 
writers have failed to perceive that there are two senses in 
which the term is used. 

The confusion between these two sense.s vitiates, for example, 
nearly all that is said about Justice in the fifth chapter of Mill's 
L tilUananism. The influence of the same ambiguity eeems, 
moreover, to be not without effect even on some more recent 
writers. Sidgwick carefully dLstinguishes* between the two 
senses of Justice now referred to, and states that he intends 
to confine himself to the second. Nevertheless, one of his 
illustrations appears to refer to Justice rather in the first sense. 
He remarks* that we cannot say, " in treating of the private 
conduct of individuals, that all arbitrary inequality is re- 
cognizc<l as unjust ; it would not be commonly thought unjust 
iu a rich bachelor with no near relatives to leave the bulk of 
his pro[>crty in providing pensions exclusively for indigent 
red-haired men, however unreasonable and capricious the 
choice might appear.” When it is said that this is not unjust, 
does not this nienn simjdy that it is not contrary to any 
recognized moral obligation ? And is not the term, therefore, 
used in it? first sense 1 If a law, or a government, or even a 
parent in dealing with his children, were to exhibit any similar 
caprice to that here supposed by Sidgwick, would not this be 
at once regarded as unjust ! In such a case, we should be 
using the term in its second sense. The per.?on supposed by 
Or. Sidgwick is not 8ai»l to be unjust, apparently simply for the 
reft-’on that he is not in a position in which Justice, in this 
soii^^e, ran be predicated of him at all. A man cannot, in this 

orilprs, i.». til? moral nrtlers or lan-«. A just law or povernuicut on the 
o{|i»r l.an l. r-maus one that possesses thoqunlilies that belong to. or ou-Ut 

tn b. lnnc to, » laxr (jM—W*. in parlicnlar. the quality of faimeM'^or 
irnp-irtirtlK v. 

' r,f gihir^, p. 2C4 5, note 2 

*lbid . p. 20 ^ 0 . m.U. 
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sense, be either just or unjust, unless he represents some form 
of law or government. 

But there is a still further ambiguity in the use of the term. 
And this also was pointed out by Aristotle.' In speaking of 
Justice in the sense of fairness, we may be referring either to 
the apportionment of goods or to the apportionment of evils. 
Now evil can be fairly apportioned only to those who have done 
evil— «.«. as punishment. Justice, then, may be either dis- 
tributive or corrective. But sometimes the term is used 
emphatically in the latter sense as if this were ito exclusive use. 
To “ do justice ” is frequently understood as meaning simply 
to award punishment. Thus, there is an ambiguity between 
the broader sense of the term, including distnbutive and cor- 
rective Justice, and the narrower sense m which it is confined 

to the latter. . , , . , • i.- i 

Mill seems to have been misled by this ambiguity also. 

Thus, when he says that “ the two essential ingredients in the 
sentiment of Justice are, the desire to punish a person who has 
done harm, and the knowledge or belief that there is some 
definite individual or individuals to whom harm has been 
done ” he seems to be referring exclusively to corrective 
Justice, without being aware that he is dealing only with a 
part of the subject. 

As far as I can judge, Aristotle’s treatment of the whole sub- 
ject of Justice is still the best that we have. Sidgwick’e 
treatment, however, to which reference has just been made, 
has of course the advantage of being more fully adapted to 
modern conditions of knowledge and practice. 


* Op. cit.. Book V., obAp. iU 


CHAPTER III. 

THE DUTIES. 


1. Nature of Moral Laws. — The Jews, by whom the moral 
cooeciousness of the modern world has been perhaps mainly 
determined,’ summed up their view of duty in the form of ten 
commandments. And we 6nd in other nations also a certain 
more or less explicit recognition of definite rules to which a 
good mao must adhere— rules which say expressly, Do this, 
Abstain from that.* Now, in the moral “ ought," as we have 
au far considered it, there are no such explicit commands 
contained. There is only the general command to realize the 
rational self. Wo must now consider what is the place of 
particular rules within this general commandment. 

^\ hat has been said in the last chapter may help us to do this. 
For we have seen there that there are certain definite, thongh 
at the same time somewhat elastic and modifiable, rights 


* It ia b&rtl to Bay whether the Jews or the Greeks have had most 
influence oo us in this roapeot. See Hatch's Hibbert Lteture*; and 
cj., for a vigorous hut very paradoxical view of the same aobject. 
Dtlhring'e EraaU dtr RtUgion. 

‘ The Greeks had no definite code of moral rules. Their earliest 
moral wisdom was expressed rather in brief proverbial sayings, such oa 
AnJ/r I -nothing to excess"). Among the Greeks, however, as 

among aU early peoples, the laws of the State furnished a basis for moral 
obligation, just as a child's first ideas of duty are derived from the 
commands of its parents. The dawning of the consciousness that there 
is a deeper basis of moral obligation th.an State laws is illustrated in the 
Hntipone of Soph^Ics. It was largely because the early Greeks had no 
dear distinction between the moral law and the laws of the State that 
the cnticisQis of the Sophists (and to some extent of Socrates) were felt 

ro\ ii of morality. Sec ZeUer s Pr.-Socratic Philosophy 

Socraut and the Eocrnlic Schools, pp. 210-21 It 
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that come to be gradually recognized in human aocietiea ; 
and these dehnite rights bring definite obligations along with 
them. Such obligations may be expressed in the form of 
commandments. 

It is not merely, however, in connection with these recognized 
rights that such obligations arise. Obligations arise in con- 
nection with all the institutions of social life, and in connection 
with all the relationships into which men are brought to one 
another. No doubt there is a certain right corresponding to all 
such obligations, just as there is an obligation corresponding 
to every right.* But sometimes it is the right that is obvious, 
and the obligation seems to follow it, whereM in other cases 
it is the obligation that is more easily recognized. 

In the preceding chapter we have considered some of the 
more prominent rights and institutions that have grown up 
in social life. In this chapter we are to consider the more 
prominent obligations that have come to be recognized among 
men, as presenting themselves in the form of commandments, 
and to try to bring out the precise ethical significance of these 
elements in the moral consciousness. In the one case, as in 
the other, it would probably be useless to attempt to give an 
exhaustive classification. 

2. Respect for Life. — The first commandment is the com- 
mandment to respect life, corresponding directly to the right 
of life. This commandment is expressed in the form, Thou 
shalt not kill; and its meaning is so obvious that it requires 
little comment. We must merely observe that the command- 
ment which bids us have respect for life enjoins much more 
than the mere passive abstinence from the destruction of 

^ Risbta are aUo for the most part connected with definite institationa, 
or forms of social organization. Hence duties slao tend to cluster round 
thorn. Thus, Prof. Alexander says {Moral Order and Progrr-ar, p. 263) 
that Duties are the conduct ... by which inatitutions are main- 
tained “ the duty of recording a vote . . . gives efioct to the in 
stitution of parliamentary franchise.*' It eeeme an exaggeration, 
bowevor, to say that all duties are related to inatitutions in this way. 
Tho duty of regard for life, for instance, seems to bo independent of any 
special inatitutions — unless we are to describe life itself as an ** institu- 
tion." which would be aomewbat paradoxical. 


xra. 
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another’s physical existence. It involves also the care of our 
own, and the avoidance of anything likely to injure either our 
own'or another’s physical well-being. How much this implies, 
we are only gradually learning. Herbert Spencer did admirable 
service in emphasizing this side of moral law,* 

3. Respect for Freedom. — The second commandment cor- 
responds to the right of Freedom. It forbids any interference 
with the development of another man’s life, except in so far 
as such interference may be required to help on that develop- 
ment itself. It may be expressed in the form, Treat every 
human being as a person, never as a mere thing. In this form, 
it may be regarded as forbidding slavery, despotism, exploita- 
tion, prostitution, and every other form of the use of another 
as a mere means to one’s own ends. This commandment 
and the preceding one are closely connected together. They 
might, in fact, be regarded as one ; for the destruction of the 
life of another is simply an extreme form of interference with 
his free development. There is also a third commandment 
which is closely connected with these two, and which wo may 
notice next. 

4. Respect for Character. — This may be stated as the com- 
mandment to respect character. It is the positive of which 
the two preceding are the negative. It not merely forbids 
us to injure our neighbour or to do anything that will interfere 
with his free development, but also positively bids us observe, 
as far as we can, what will further him. It was of this com- 
mandment that St. Paul was thinking when he said, “ All 
things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient.” 
By the ordinary negative law he was permitted to do anything 
that did not positively injure another ; but he was conscious 
that, in addition to thi.s, he ought to abstain from anything that 
would tend to prevent the furtherance of another in his develop- 
ment. To partake of certain meats would not interfere either 
with the life or with the freedom of anv one ; but, having re- 

» Sw Mpcciilly hia Data of Ethics, ehnp. xi.. and The Principlta of 
l‘art IIL C/. also Dark Murrar’i Ir<iroduct\on to Book II., 

Part II., chap. li.. and Adler’* Moral inttitulion of Children, Lacturv XII. 
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gard to the stage ot developiueol at which they stand, we may 
L ftware that it would be injurious to them. 

^ Of course, we might regard this principle as simply an ex- 
tension of the negative principle of respect for freedom. But 
Saps it is better to rigard it as positive ; for when we thus 
have regard for the stage of development at which any one 
stands ic shall be led not merely to 

will injure him, but also to do that which will help him. Th 

sirnplcst way of summing up this commandment is ^ 

ne|r8> language. “ Be a person, and respect others 

as persons/^ 

6 Respect for Property .-The next commandment is. Thou 
shalt^t^fltcal. This is simply a carrying out of the preceding^ 
It forbid any appropriation of the instrumenta of another s 

well be 7g, wlLthcr they be meteriel things 
or euTgoods as time, reputation, and the like. Th.s com- 
1 ;« ns I sav involved in the preceding. For the 

develoTment of a L,/s personality involves, the 

mlts - and the right of an ind.viduaUto appropriate these 

involv'Ss the obligation on the part of all others of leaving hi^ 

* » *hf»m inviolate The commandment to respect 

po3.ses3ion to be regarded as involving something 

oi theft. . It involves regard 

of others, a^nd so appropriating what belongs to them. 

fl Resoect for Social Order.— To avoid unnecessary details, 
next consider what is rather a group of cornmandmonts 
than a^ single rule— vtz. those commandments that are con 
nected S respect for social institutions and the vanon 
forms of social order. Such respect is pretty nearly equivalent 
to ^.at the Greeks used to call shame or reverence.* 

» Philoaophit it* RtchU, 5 3^ ^ is almost 

. li !,«. .Ircd, been rem,^ ’ „„„1 obbB..i..n. of 

«.,uiv»lent to oonucenc*. bmeo. bowercr. 
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This feeling forbids us to interfere unnecessarily with any 
established institution. It forbids, for instance, any violation of 
the sanctities of the family; it enjoins that we should “honour 
the king “ and all constituted authorities ;* and the like. 

The authority of this group of commandmenta rests on the 
importance of maintaining the social system to which we 
belong. The soldier feels himself in general bound to carry 
out the commands of his superior, even if he knows very 
well that “ some one has blundered “ ; and in the same way the 
citizen feels bound in general to give his support to the con- 
stituted authorities of his state, even if be secs clearly that their 
law.s are not altogether wise. Occasionally also a politician 
may feel himself bound to act with his party, even if he does 
not approve of some detail in its policy. Evidently this group 
of commandments might be split up into a number of separate 
rules. But it is so easy to do this, that it is scarcely worth 
while to attempt it here. 

7. Respect for Truth. — The next commandment is, Thou 
shall not be. This rule has a double application. On the 
one band, it may be taken to mean that we should conform 
our actions to our words — that, for instance, we should fulfil 
our promises, and observe the contracts into which we have 
entered. On the other hand, it may be ta'-'.: Q to mean that wo 
should conform our words to our thoughts — i.e. that we should 
say what we mean. 

Evidently, these two interpretations are quite different. 
A man may make a promise which he does not mean to keep. 
In that case, he lies in the second sense. But it does not follow 
that he will no- 'swarily He in the first sense. For, having made 
the promise, be may keep it. Still, both senses are concerned 

the early Grceke were connected entirely with social laws and insUtu- 
lions, it was almost entirely with these that the feeling of o/Siit was 

‘ I hardly eay that thiB rulo ib not to be underatood as oxcloding 
the riflit of nvolutiun. As wo sbnll shortly see, none of these rules 
19 to bo rcf.'ir'fcd as absolutely binding. Juat as a Nelson may look at 
tho aignala of bis. sujx rior ofiirer with bis blind eye, so a far-seeing social 
n^former may defy tho lows of his state. But it is only in exceptional 
oircutnB(aii< t'B such conduct is )usti6able. 
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with respect lor the utterance of our thoughts — though the 
latter is concerned with care in the utterance of them, the 
former with care in conforming our actions to that which has 
been uttered. Lying, however, ought not to be understood 
as referring merely to language. We He by our actions, 
if we do things in such a way as to imply that we intend to 
do something else, or that we have done something else, which 
in fact we Dcitber have doDc nor intend to do. 

The commandment, then. Thou shalt not He, may be taken 
to mean that we must always so speak and act as to express 
as clearly as possible what we believe to be true, or what we 
intend to perform ; and that, having expressed our meaning, 
we must as far as possible conform our actions to it. 

8. Respect for Progress. — The last commandment of which 
it seems necessary to take notice, is the commandment — too 
often overlooked in moral codes — which bids us help on, as 
far as we can, the advancement of the world. It may bo 
expressed in this form, Thou shalt labour, within thy particular 
province, with all thy heart and with all thy soul and with all 
thy strength and with all thy mind.* It is not without reason 
that I express this commandment in the same form as that in 
which the love of God has been enjoined. It was wisely said, 
Lahorare eat orate. Work is Worship. The love of God is 
perhaps most clearly shown by faith in human progres.s ; 
and faith in it is shown most clearly by devotion to it. * With 
tbU great positive commandment, we may conclude our list. 

0. Casuistry. — I have made no great effort to reduce these 
commandments to system. It might be a good exercise for 
the student to work them out more in detail, and show their 
relations to one another. But it seems clear that no system 
of commandments can ever be made quite »itisfuctory. There 
can be but one supreme law — the law which bids us realize 
the rational self or universe or realize the greatest values that 

* Thi* ia Carlyle’s commandment — “Know what thou canst work 
at; and work at it, like a Ileroules*’ (Patf and Prescnl, ISook III., 
chap, xi.). 

Ali true work Is religion *’ (Carlyle, ibid., chap rtt.). 
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it 16 in our power to achieve ; and if we make any subordinate 
rules absolute, they are sure to come into conflict. Such a 
conflict of rules gives rise to casuistry. 

Casuistry consists in the effort to interpret the precise mean- 
ing of the conimandnienta, and to explain which is to give way 
when a conflict arises.* It is evident enough that conflicts 
must arise. If we are always to respect life, we must sometimes 
appropriate jiroperty— «.^.’the knife of a man about to commit 
murder. If we are always to do our utmost for freedom, we 
shall sometimes come into conflict with order. So in other 
cases. We have already quoted the emphatic utterance of 
Jacobi on this point f and though it may be somewhat exag- 
gerated, yet it cannot be denied that there are occasions in 
which we feel bound to break one or more of the coramand- 
ment.s in obedience to a higher law. 

Now casuistry seeks to draw out rules for breaking the rules 
— to show the exact circumstances in which we are entitled to 
violate particular commandments. This effort is chiefly as- 
sociated historically with the teaching of the Jesuits.* It was 
called “ casuistrj' ” because it dealt with “ cases of con- 
science.” It fell into di.srcpnte, and was severely attacked by 
Pascal. And on the whole rightly. It is bad enough that we 
should require particular rules of conduct at all,* but rules 
for the breaking of rules would be q’iite intolerable. They 
would become so comfilirated that • ,!d be impossible to 

follow them out ; and any such a: • inpt would almost in- 
evitably leail in practice to a 'lystcin bv which men might 
justify, to their own sati.'ifaction, uny action whatever.* 

‘ See Dewey’s Outlines of p. 88. Muirhead's EUmenis of Ethics 

p. Oy-70, Caini’s (’rUical Philosophy of Kant, Tol. ii., pp. 180 90, aud 
p. 215. an<i Bradley's £^Aicai Studirs, p, 142. 

* See pp. stq 

•See Sid*;wick'8 of Ethics, pp. 151-4. 

•The expn\nsion of the morul law in the form of particular rules 
bclonj^a to an varly stajp in mural development. It naturally comes 
immcdialely after that stoce in which morality is identified with Ibo 
laws of the Slate. C/. Muirhead'a EUrntnis of Ethics, pp. 71-6. 

• Tor a gocMl deft-nro of Ccsuietry sco Ra^hdall’e Theory of Goo4 and 
El'll, Book III., chap. v. C/. sUo Moore's Principia Ethica, pp. 4*6, 
and chap. t.. and articles by U. L. Stewart and O. A. Johnston in 
IrUtrncUional Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXiV, See also p. 312. 
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The way to escape from the limitatione of the command’ 
menta, is not to make other commandments more minute and 
subtle, but rather to fall back upon the great fundamental 
law, of which the particular commandments are but fragment^ 
ary aspects. 

10. The Supreme Law. — What is that fundamental law ? 
It is, as we have already seen, the conunandment that bids 
us realize the rational self and the values that are implied in 
thia realization. This commandment is so broad, and is apt 
to seem so vague, that it is certainly well that it should be sup- 
plemented, for practical purposes, by more particular rules of 
conduct. But when these rules come into conflict, and when 
we feel ourselves in a difficulty with regard to the course that 
we ought to pursue — when, in short, a " case of conscience 
arises — we must fall back upon the supreme commandment, 
and ask ourselves : Is the course that we think of pursuing the 
one that is most conducive to the realization of the rule of 
reason in the world and of all the values that that nile implies 1 

No doubt this is a question which it will often be difficult 
to answer.* But in general, a man who keeps his conscience 

1 SometimM it may be eaaier to answer in the form of feeling. The 
ootDin&xLdiiieDts io which th6 j6wiBb Law wm ^unixfiod Thou 

thAU loTe tbo Lord thy Ood with aU thy be&rt» aod tby aeigbbour 
aa tbysolf ozproaa the right attitude of fooling* that of lore for tbo 
supremo reason and for all rational beioga. In tbo form of fooling* 
bowoTor* tboro is the disadvantago that tbo dehnito duties to be per- 
formed are not euggostod* whereas the command to pursue the adraoce* 
ment of the rational life suggests at once the moans t^t must be adopted 
for t hin Bind ibo Same time* it is important to insist that the right 
attitude of mind necessarily brings with it the right form of feeling. 

To this point we have already referred (Book I., chap, iii.* § 6* and 
Book II.* chap, iii.* $ 13). We have seen that Kant refused to regard 
love as a duty* interpreting the Christian injunction as meaning merely 
that we should treat others as if we loved them. But* as Adam Smith 
remarked {Theory of Moral SerUirr\enUt Part III.* chapter vi.X this 
could scarcely be described as loving our neighbour as ourselves ; since 

we love ourselves surely for our own sakes* and not merely because 
we are commanded to do so.'* On the same point* Janet has well 
quoted {Theory of Morals^ p. 354) the emphatio utterance of St. Paul* 
^ Though I bestow all my goods to feed the pMr* and though I give 
body to be burned* and bare not charity* it prohteth ms nothing. * 
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unclouded, and seta thia question fairly before himself, will 
be able to keep himself practically clear from errors, without 
resorting to casuistical distinctions.* 

11. Notes on Casuistry.- A good deal of emphasis has, how- 
ever, been laid on Casui.stry by several prominent writers on 
Kthica. It was vioK iitly denounced by Bradley, and it has been 
ably defended by Ra.shdall and by rrofes.sors Moore, Laird and 
others. Dr. Moore has stated* that ‘ Casuistry is the goal of 
ethical inve.stigation. It cannot be safely attempted at the 
beginning of our studies, but only at the end. Ra^hdall 
accepts this view and adds* that * it mu.st not be assumed that 
the goal is one which boa yet been, or even which is ever destined 
to be, fully attained.’ On the other hand, Bradley has stated 
that ‘ just as Logic has been perverted into the art of reason- 
ing, so Ethics has been perverted into the art of morality. 
They are twin delusions we shall consign, if we are wise, to a 
common grave.’ 

I certainly think that it is true that Logic and Ethics are 
not properly to be regarded as arts. Neither should jE.sthetic3 
be so regarded. It is not the business of iEsthetics to tell 
poets, painters end musicians how to perform their tasks. 
Ethics, being definitely concerned with conduct, may be 
supposed to have a more practical object in view ; and it may 
be partly a verbal question how much should be included in a 
book on Ethics. Rules of action are to a large extent embodied 
in State laws ; but it may be doubted wle ther it falls even 
within the scope of political thoorv to dotorntine what laws 
shouM be enforced. It is clear that life and property have to 
be protccteil, and that contracts have to be ob.--erved ; and the 
citizens may be called upon, from time to tiiTie, to utulcrtnke 
particular services. Some general principles may be laid 
down vnth regard to these ; but, on the whole, it is the bufiness 
of the piactical statesman to consider what laws should be 
enforced at any particular time. 

* tVo, on thia point, Green'a FreUgomena to Et\tc4. Kook IV., chap, iu 

* I’rineipia Klhica, p. 6. 

» TWry of Oood and Evil. Vol. U.. p. 418. »Uo La.iU's 
in Moral Tkeofy, pp. 6f #*9. 
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Private individuala also may makes rules for their own con- 
duct.* They may fix times for rising, and lying down, hours 
for work, meals and recreation, and so forth ; and it may bo 
very important that the rules that are thus formed should 
be strictly carried out. But it could hardly be the business 
of any theoretical study to determine in particular what th^ 
rules should be or in what circumstances they might legiti- 


mately be relaxed. . . / 

It is important that there should be rules, whether lor tbe 

larger activities of the state or for the smaller life of the 
individuals, and that in general the rules should be rigorously 
observed. But Jacobi was also right in urging that there is 
no general rule that may not, in some circumstances, be 
rightly disregarded— except the rule of always trying to prefer 

the greater real value to the less. 

When we descend from rules that have a certain generality 
to particular questions that individuals have to decide, it 
becomes stiU more clear that it would not be possible for any 
science to decide them— such questions as should I marry or 
remain single ? Should I be a lawyer or a doctor ? How 
much time should I devote to the reading of poetry 1 
How much should I contribute to particular charities ? Such 
questions are of some importance ; and probably the right 
answers to them might be given by an experienced person 
intimately acquainted with the individual by whom the 
questions were rai.sed. Perhaps one who had made a special 
study of ethical theory might be more reliable than one who 
had not; and perhaps his advice might be W some extent af- 
fected by the particular ethical theory that he adopted, liut, 
so far as I can see, the answers could not be deduced from any 
ethical theory. A student of eugemes might be able to oUer 
some practical advice with reference to the first question, an 
educator with reference to tbe second and third, and a statis- 
tician with reference to the fourth. , j » 

No doubt, it might be possible to suggest questions of conduct 

about which a student of Ethics would be better entitled ^ 
decide, such as. Should I use a form of words that may be bable 

»Some intereating remarks about this will 
Mx. W. D. L*mon»TO ‘ Tbe Notion of Duty m for July. 1928. 
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to be miflunderstood 1 Should I adopt a custom that seems 
to me foolish ? Should 1 obey a law which 1 believe ought 
to be repealed 1 Should I fulfil a promise which I believe 
would do more harm than good ? I certainly think that 
ethical considerations might help to provide answers to 
such questions ; but the details would have to be more fully 
set forth : and it might be wrong, in such a treatment as this, 
to spend the time that would be necessary for the consideration 
of such details. There are nearly always arguments for and 
against every course of action ; and one has to balance the good 
and evil, having regard to all the circumstances, as well as he can. 

If we are right in the general view that has been adopted 
in this Manual, the morally good is the effort to realise what is 
completely good in the wider meaning of the term. We 
can only gradually discover the beat ways in which that good 
can be achieved or promoted by us. They can, however, be 
to some extent stated in the form of rules. Love or benevo- 
lence is the general principle ; but the ways in which benevo- 
lence may be practically applied can be, to some extent, 
expressed in rules, such as respect for fife, respect for property, 
respect for freedom, respect for truth. But none of these can 
be treated as yieldins an absolute imperative in the strict sense 
in which it was conocived by Kant. Casuistry is the attempt 
to shew the particular ways in which their apparent absolute- 
ness has to be limited. 

It is pretty obvious that human beings cannot have an 
absolute right to freedom, to property or to knowledge. They 
can only be granted such rights so far os it is possible within 
the limited organisation of a human society. But to state 
the exact limitations with which they can be conceded in any 
particular society would involve a detailed study of the struc- 
ture of that society ; and the same applies to most other tights 
that may be claimed by particular individuals, not excepting 
the right to life itself. 

But it is possible to call attention to the chief ways in which 
particular rights and their corresponding obbgations have to 
be qualified. The limitations to human freedom are in many 
ways ^ obvious to call for special attention. So are the 
bmitations to the possession of property. That the right to 
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truth is limited, in the sense that no one can hope to know the 
whole truth about the universe in which he lives, is also eulh 
ciently apparent ; and it is hardly less obvious that young 
chiMren cannot be told at once even such an amount 
of truth as may be in the possession of their parents or 
In such cases it seems clear that it is not possible to tell the 
whole truth, even so far as it is generally known. There are, 
however, case.s, in which the need for some .economy of 
truth is not quite so obvious ; and it is largely in 
with these that casuistical questions have ansen ^ rotiably 
we could not do better here than give some illustrations of 

the way in which such questions arise. 

Some are very obvious. If a friend is dangerously lU. and 
would be liable to be made worse if he were told about the danger 
Tn which he stands, respect for his Ufe comes into coni ict w h 
respect for truth. Most people would refrain from tc* ‘"8 
hir^ precisely about the danger in which he stands , and, if he 

pressed for Lowledge. most of his friends 7”*^ 

to conceal or mitigate the truth. On the other hand, if this 

were always done, it would to a large extent 
The sick pLon would know that he being 
the deception has to be practised with a good tlcal of cai t on , 
and with people who have to do it often, it becomes somethinf, 
of a fine art Again, if a homicidal maniac were to inquire 
how L coulci reach his victim, few would hesitate to deceive 
him though here also the deception would have to be P^ac^^cd 
wUh somt care. There are. ^wever. 

flifficultv is much greater; and perhaps I cannot do Lett .r 
f; thfpo intThan refer to a comparatively recent controversy 
In wbid, .ome diaicnities of this kmd Kcrc prommently 

‘’'snCick‘an eminently judicious writer, wrote a little book 
tj ^ §' in wh’ch soinc of thc?o difficulties were 

re“e^;^r a^d^e a"lso wro J an article that was pubbshed 

if the /r.(er'nul.ouul Journal of Ellac. in wb.ed, he J'seussed 
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conduct of their lives ; and anything that would tend to weaken 
their beliefs is open to the same kind of objection as the telling 
of the exact truth about his health to one who is dangerously 
ill. Hence it is pretty generally recognised that it is not 
right to disturb violently any man’s religious convictions, 
unless we can provide him with some other belief of equal or 
superior sustaining power. On the other hand, men or women 
who hold strong religious convictions are naturally apt to be 
antagonistic to those who holu different beliefs, and to be eager 
to proselytize. Hence benevolent people, esj>€cially perhaps 
those whoso ethical opinions incline towards Hedonism, are 
often led to conceal some part of their belief. 

It happeued that Dean Rashdall was one who was impelled 
to practise this kind of concealment ; and it was, no doubt, 
partly for this reason that he was led to take a great interest 
in i-asuistical questions. The particular circumstances were 
these. He was a clergyman of the Church of England ; and 
hi felt that it was in clerical work in that connection that he 
could best help the moral life of his country. But the Church 
wa.s, and still is, nominally bound by a creed of old standing 
which had to be solemnly recited on various occasions. He 
had to leter to God as alm.ghty ; and he did not believe that 
God could be property to described. Ho had also to describe 
Christ as having be > born of a virgin ; whereas his own 
opinion was that Christ had been born in a way that was 
quite normal ; and there were several other expressions in the 
creed whudi he could only accept :n a highly metaphorical 
sense, bidgwick apparently thought that, in these circum- 
stances, he ought to have ro-igned his position in the Church 
just as bidgwick himself had. for a similar reason, and like 
some oriiers. resigned his College Fellowship. Obviously this 
IS a difficult case, and R^hdall w-ote an interesting article* 
about It m reply to Sidgwick’s contention. 

KashdaU’s general contention was that, in human inter- 
co^se, words have often to be used in ways that are not 
strictly accurate. Not only la this the case in those difficult 
circumstances to which reference has already been made ; but 

^JnUmatioKoi Journal qf Sthic 4 . January. Ijl97. 
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there are aUo caeea in which ordinary coi]^y calla for the 
use of expreamons that are not intended to bo interpreted in a 

literal sense. , . ... -* 1 . 

For instance, it is customary to begm a lettw with the 

phrase ‘ Dear Sir,’ even if the person address^ is not par- 
ticularly dear to the writer, and may even ^ 
enemy ^ Against this illustration it might perhaps be urged 
that It leaft in the case of any one who acwpte the gene^ 
principle of Christianity, which enjoins ^ to love our enemw, 
the pfirase might be quite properly used. At ^7 

people would think that the use of a customap 
End* is hardly on a par with the solemn declaration of beb^ 

in doctrines that are expUcitly .disbeheved. 

urged that the case is at least similar to the withholdmg of a 

definitely expounded to all sorts and conditions of 
women f an^ if there is to be any pubbc stotement about them 

it must contain a certain amount of error or * ?“ 

it remains to be asked whether any such pubbc declaration 

abould be made. This is a question on ^ 

^ffer- and it would be out of place to discuss It here. Perha^ 

if mav be well to add here, however, that I bebeve the p^ 
obse^ere caU EngUsh ' hypocrisy. ®"‘ 

t referenco may ba made to rroiessur 

K'^ariceris book on N^ional Character and to Count Keyser- 

““u“tfe“'^ow of the foundation of Ethics to which we have 
be"n kd ^ correct, the question that has to be asked .n aU 

or a Paci8.t wouW ^ .eriou^ y 'haiged^^ would be generally 

tb« BinginR of God Sat« -/ patriotic feeling. But tho solemn 

queitiOIi« 
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fuch cases is whether we are doing what is best for the promo* 
tion of what is good, so far as our knowledge enables us to 
judge. It seems probable that, from this point of view, both 
Sidgwick and Rashdall were acting rightly. About Sidgwick 
there can hardly be any doubt. With regard to Rashdall, it 
may at least be said that, though be repeated a creed in which 
he did not believe, he at least made his attitude with regard 
to it perfectly explicit ; and apparently the authorities of the 
Church to which he belonged did not regard his views as 
objectionable. It is probable that nearly every member of 
it interpreted the creed in a sense that was, more or leas, 
metaphorical. Unless we accept the extreme rigorism of 
Kant, it does not appear that any ethical system could erxable 
us to make a more decisive pronouncement. We may be glad, 
however, that the two opposing views found exponents so 
able and so candid as Sidgwick and Rashdall. 

The whole question seems to turn on the larger problem, 
how far an individual is justified in co-operating with social 
groups (such as political parties) with which he is not in 
complete agreement. But it is, no doubt, a somewhat extreme 
and difficult instance of that problem. 

So long as the study of Et^'ica is regarded as being concerned 
simply with the general cc ’ ration of the moral end, it 
does not appear vhat any conceivable development of it would 
enable it to dea. satisfactorily with detailed problems of this 
kind. T' irjre comprehensive study of values and the 
general theory of social life might enable us to deal with them in 
a more conclusive way. But these are large and difficult studies 
and the development of them must be left to the future. 

On the whole, it seems to me, as I have already indicated 
to be quite erroneous to say that a complete system of Casuistry 
IS t^ goal of Ethics; just as it would be erroneous to say that 
an Encyclopsdia of the sciences is the goal of Logic. The 
Logic and the Ethics of Aristotle reUin a considerable value 
at the present time; but, if he had drawn up an Encyclopaedia 

a system of Casuistry, it is pretty certain 

that they would both have been almost wholly out of date 

not perhaps equally out of date; for the circumstances of 
human life do not change as rapidly or as much as our know- 
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ledge about the Universe. There are perhaps some moral 
problems that do not change greatly with time — such as 
those concerned with the general relations between the sexes 
and with the treatment of animals; but even about these any- 
thing that Aristotle might have written would probably now 
have little more than a purely historical interest. This applies 
even to a good deal of what he wrote about particular virtues. 

Casuistry is, however, a quite legitimate subject of study. 
There is a good deal about it in Rashdall’s comprehensive 
treatise.^ But that is described as a work on The Themy oj 
Cood and EviT, and this includes a good deal that is not 
usually regarded as falling within the province of a book on 
Ethics. Certainly what Rashdall has written about Casuistry 
has a considerable value. Like Butler, he had the advantage 
of being a clergyman as well as a philosopher; and, in the 
former capacity, it was part of his business to know about 
some at least of the practical problems with which men and 
women have to deal. His knowledge of ethical theory helped 
him, no doubt, in dealing with such problems; but it does not 
appear to me that the treatment of them can be said to form 
a part, still less the goal, of ethical theory. Some of them 
have been dealt with very effectively by dramatists and 
novelists, such as Ibsen, George EUot, Hardy, and several 
others. The Greek and the Elizabethan Drama were a good 
deal concerned with such problems; and it would, no doubt, be 
possible to discuss them in a systematic way. But it is a large 
subject, involving constant reference to particular deUila of 
time, place, and circumsUnce. Similar remarks apply to 
national and international law, and to the rules of etiquette. 
Ethical considerations are involved in these; but they cannot 
be properly discussed in a general study of the foundations 
of Ethics. Human life is complex, and we can only deal 
with OD6 aspect at a time. 

12. Conventional Rules.— Besides the commandmeoU. or 
strict moral laws, we find in every commumty a number of 
subordinate rules of conduct, inferior in authority, but often 

* It U also well dlaooaaed In Profeauore Laird’e more rooent Study oJ 
gihUal Theory. 
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superior in the obedience which they elicit. Such are, for 
instance, the rules of courtesy, those rules that belong to the 
Code of Honour,” the etiquette of particular trades and 
particular classes of society.^ There is often a certain 
absurdity in these rules ; and some of them are frequently 
laughed at under the name of Mrs. Grundy.” Certainly a 
superstitious devotion to them, a devotion which interferes with 
the fulfilment of more important duties or with the develop- 
ment of independence of character, is not to be commended. 

Yet sometimes such rules are not without reason. Schiller 
tells us, in a wise passage of his Wallenstein, * that we ought not 
to despise the narrow conventional laws ; for they were often 
mvented as a safeguard against various forms of wrong and 
injustice. Pectus sibi permissum is not less to be distrusted 
than inlellectus sibi permissus ; and it is often well that the 
impulses of a man’s own heart should be checked by certain 
generally understood conventions.* The law of respect for 
social order, at any rate, will generally lead a man to follow 
the established custom, when no more important principle is 
thereby violated. Still, this is not a matter of supreme im- 
portance. A scrupnlous adhesion to petty rules is no doubt as 
foolish as a total neglect of them. Eccentricity has its place 
in the moral life ; and there .\re ce.xainly many customs which 
are more honoured in the breach than the observance.” 

^ Perhaps the tendency a . the present time — a result of our 
mdivjduaUstic modes of thought— is to attach too little 
importance to general rules of life. The Chinese, however, 
under the influence of Confucius, seem to have gone to the 
other extreme. 


13. ^be» of Perfect and Imperfect Oh%ation.— The 
impossibility of drawing out any absolute code of duties has 
led some writers to draw a distinction between that part of our 

‘ Somotimes referred to aa “ minor taoreU.” 

* Die Pic^lomini. Act I., scene Jr.- 

Lass uns die alt«n engen Ordnangen 
Gering njeht 4cbt<!Q I •• 

matters than in 

just because the small matters intereet us less. C/. below, p. 324, 
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obligations which can be definitely codified and that part which 
must be left comparatively vague This distinction has taken 
▼arioos forms. Sometimes those obligations which are capable 
of precise definition are called duties ; while that part of good 
conduct which cannot be so definitely formulated is classed 
under the head of virtue— as if the virtuous man were one who 
did more than his duty, more than could reasonably be de- 
manded of him.* Again, filUl* classifies strict duties under 
the head of Justice ; and adds that “ there are other things, 
on the contrary, which we wish that people should do, which 
we like or admire them for doing, but yet admit that they are 
not bound to do ; it is not a case of moral obbgation. But 
surely we have a moral obligation to act in the best way 


^ Another distinction is that given by Kanf between Duties 
of Perfect and Imperfect ObUgation. According to this 
classification. Duties of Perfect ObUgation are those m which 
a definite demand is made upon us, without any qualification 


iThare can b® no doubt that thie is a common use of the term 
“ Virtue ’’ in Ordinary language. Perbape it ie even the onpnal ^nse 
of^h^ iori It to have*been at first appbed to tho^ 

« Skt aoSared moat eminent and praiseworthy. See Alex- 

quabtiee t^t p^ Progress, p. 243: ‘^The distinctive mark of 

M wh^t is beyond duty : yet every euch aet muat 

chap V Some other writers have limited the applica^ 
Uw Thus Adam Smith saye {Theory of Moral 

tTe'^nlofS- thVel'JS? o“ThJ'XuuT^Vof ha. surely 

Philo^hy of Kant. vol. U.. pp. 388-3. 

BTH. 
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— afl, TboL Bhalt oot kill. Thou sbalt not lie. Thou shslt not 
steal. These are, for the moat part, negative. On the other 
hand, moat of our positive obligations cannot be stated in 
this absolute way. The duty of benehcence, for instance, is 
relative to time, place, and circumstance. No man can be 
under an obligation to do good in all sorts of ways, but only 
in some particular ways, which he must in general discover for 
himself. Hence this may be called an Imperfect Obligation, 
because it cannot be definitely formulated. 

Now, it is no doubt true that there is a distinction of this 
kind. There is, indeed, a three-fold distinction between 
duties of diflerent bnds. There are, the first place, those 
duties that can be definitely formulated, and embodied in the 
laws of a State,^ with penalties attached to their violation. 
In the second place, there are those duties that cannot be put 
into the form of national laws, or that it would be very in- 
convenient to put into such a form, but which, nevertheless 
every good citizen may be expected to observe. In the third 
place, there are duties which we n -'v demand of some, but not 

of others ; or which differ ^r.iividuals can only be expected 
to luliil in varying ‘ 

But the dLstiiiction between these different classes of duties 
is not a rigid one. The duties that can be made obligatory bv 

according to the constitution of 
the State concerned, and the degree of the civilization of its 

tliose duties that every good 
a .zen may fairly be expected to observe. Coneeq^ntly. 

out fl it rai^bt be possible to draw 

out a fist of he Duties of Perfect Obligation, and to express 

whi^h'^h^ Commandments, yet the tables of stone on 

which these were engraved would require to be periodicaUy 

• r “■ j important duties for any 

particular individual would remain unformulated. ^ 

rolation between Ethic* »n^ Inriarirn 1*°* connection with the 

out in Adam Smith’* Theory of found weJ] brought 

‘The fulfilment of th^TS li - ^ SeT,Umenie. Part VI.. *ect. !v. 

^Jifute Virtue. «* dieting^^ DuTv fn^tr 

B-t *hi* i* on the Whol r?ncoo“o^e^; m the .en,„ „pl*ined above. 
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This, of course, is no sufficient reason for not formulating 
them as weU as we can. As Hegel saya.^ •* The umversal law 
cannot be forever the ten commandments. Yet it would be 
absurd to refuse to set up the law ‘ Thou shalt not kUl on 
the ground that a statute-book cannot be made complete^ 
Every statute-book can of course be better. It is patent to 
the most idle reflection that the most exceUent, noble, and 
beautiful can be conceived of as stiU more excellent noble 
and beautiful. A large old tree branches more more 

without becoming a new tree m the 

foUy, however, not to plant a new tree for the reason 
that it was destined in time to have new branches. 

14 My Station and Its Duties.-The deterimnation of a 
man’s duties, therefore, must be left largely to 
insight. Ethics can do little more than lay . 

ments with regard to his general attitude in acting. In th 

details of his action, however, a man is not 

miidance. Human beings do not drop from the clouds. Men 
bom with particular aptitudes and in a particular environ- 
ment ; and they generaUy find their sphere 
ont for them within pretty narrow bmits. They tind tnem 

selli fixed in a particular station, helping to carry “ 

weirto be a gJd workman.’ Of coarse he must fast have 

» Philosophy of Rig^. § 2*0- . .. nituation that haa not 

• Sartor ReMrius^ Book Il-p CMp. ^ See also the admir- 

its Duty. iU Ideal, wm neTor yet Duties ”( fc'iAicai SludUs, 

Eaaay V.) Cf. i^bout ri^ht and 

deaTour of man takes the form --ijty (or himself, not of efforU 

wrong, not of attompta to never realized ; but the 

m i-AfSrtnikl tUftililCatlOCk- 

Ao arti*au or an arUit 


ffood aotiOD IS ona ioab ^ 

5iow we DOW liave a rational g . 

» Cf. Muirhead’s SUmerUs of KlhKS, p- -*9 . 
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ascertained that bis work is a valuable one, and one that he is 
fitted to do well. Having thus found his place in life, he will 
not as a rule have much difficulty in ascertaining what are the 
commandments that apply within that sphere. 

Hence the important point on the whole is not to know what 
the rules of action are, but rather the type of character that is 
to be developed in us. A well-developed character, placed in 
a given situation, will soon discover ndes for itself. 

It may be worth while to note here that rules of conduct 
are, in general, valuable for 11*3 in proportion as our interest in 
the concrete matter concerned is small, A man does not want 
rules for the performance of anything which he has deeply at 
heart. Thus, a serious student has little need of rules for study. 
His own interest is a sufficient guide. On the other band, a 
man whose main work does not lie in study, but who is able to 
devote a few hours to it now and then, may find it advantageous 
to have definite rules for the performance of the uncongenial 
task. So it is in life generally. Christianity abolished the 
external rules of Judaism, by enjoining upon us an interest 
in life instead. Such an interest is the only safe final guide. 
But so long as such an iotprest cannot be pre-supposed, 
particular rules retain a certain relative value.' 

Thus, we are naturally led from the consideration of the 
commandments to the consideration of the virtues.* 


or a writer who doea not ‘ do hia best ' ia not orilr an inferior workman 
but a bad man.” Pro(c.s8or Muirboad quotes Carlvle’a aaying about a 
bad joiner, that he ” broke the whole decalo^e with erery stroke of bit 
hammer." Soe also Dewoy’e Ouiline^ of Kthic*. p. 112: "The good 
artisan ' hoa hia heart in hia work.' Hia eelf-reapect makes it nece^ry 
for him to re.spect hia technical or artistic capacity ; and to do the beat 
by it that he can without scnoiping or lowering." 

' Some very suggestive r-.-marks on this point will be found in Adam 
Smith s of Moral i'erUimerUj>, Part III., chap. vi. He there givea 

some mtereeting examples of actions which are naturally done in obedi- 
ence to rule, b«au9o our intercut in them la alight ; and of othen which 
are Mturally done rather from an interest in the object to be atUined 

•Prof Dowey ^ys of i.7A,ca. p. 231): " It is a commoh 

remark that moral codes change from ‘ Do not ’ to * Do.' and from this 
to A Mcwaic code may attempt to regulate the speciBo acta of 

^ The effort to exhaust the 

men. .nd they charq;e coutantly with the same man. The very words 
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16. Rules of Conduct. — I have no doubt that some readers 
will be a good deal disappointed by the results of this chapter. 
Many of those who take up the study of Ethics expect te find 
in it some cut-and-dried formulas for the guidanw of their 
dailv Uvea. They expect the ethical phdosopher to explain 
to tLm, as I once heard it put, what they ought to get up and 
do to-morrow morning. And no doubt it is enou^ m a 

sense that the ethical philosopher, if he is good 

will explain thb. He will explain to them the apint in which 

they ought to apply themselves to the particular 

before them to-morrow morning. But most peopj®* 

eaneciaUy most EngUsh people, are not content with this. 

lL cauL of this discontent is no partly “ost o^ 

Tin have become accustomed in our youth to a code ot len 

Commandments, generaUy accompanied by cc^m 

ato rules deduced from them. Partly, again, 

of^tht EngUsh schooU of Ethics have connected themselves 

n^Sbtt r s'ero? ia^:j srgu ir = 

^gCi ^^d' iurp^rt^rthft^^ 

denote virtue* come Ie« EUm^ of £lhic4. 

■pirit in which conduct occurs. W- “ 

.’“Thr^Letic .Ul. o. EngU.h 

rational baaia of Ethics iteeU On the Contioent the 

tion of 0\ildrofi, pp- 
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At the same time, while emphaeixing this point, I have 
certainly no wish to rush to the opposite extreme. There has 
been so strong a tendency in former times to lay down an 
absolute " ought ” in Ethics, with a rigid scheme of obligations 
hanging from it, that now, by a not unnatural reaction, we 
find a number of our ethical writers treading very gingerly, 
hesitating to say that there is any such thing as duty, apolo- 
gizing for the use of the word “ ought,” and mildly conceding 
that Elthics is of no practical value. This extreme appears to 
me to be quite as pernicious as the other. It is the function of 
the ethical philosopher to discover and define the supreme end 
of life. This is what all the great ethical writers have done, 
from Plato and Aristotle to Spinoza, Kant, Hegel, and Green. 
As soon as thLs end is clearly seen, the duty of pursuing it 
becomes an absolute imperative, from which there is no escape. 
And with this end in view, the whole of our Ufe falls into shape. 
Hence, as Aristotle puts it,* “ from a practical point of view 
it much concerns os to know this good ; for then, like archers 
shooting at a definite mark, we shall be more likely to attain 
what we want.” Undoubtedly, in this sense. Ethics is of the 
greatest practical value. Nor is its value in any way dimin* 
i.shed by the fact that the moral genius, or even the man of 
ordinary good sense, may act well without any knowledge of 
Ethics. The human end is involved in man’s very existence. 
No one can at all without being in some degree con- 

scious of it. The task of the moral philosopher is only that of 
bringing it to clear consciousness. Only that ! In the same 
way, the task of the poet is cmly that of making clear to us 
the beauty that is evervwhere around us. The task of the 
mctafiliysician is only that of bringing out the meaning and 
connection of the principles made use of in the sciences. 
This only is a little out of place. 

While wo must in.sist, then, that it is not the task of Ethics 
to furnish us with copy-book headings for the guidance of life 
wo must equally insist that it w its Usk to furnish us with 
practical pnnciples-to bring the nature of the highest good 
to clear conenousness. and to indicate the general nature of 


3 St/uce, L IL E. 
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Men are eager to catch the wor „ ^ 

pointed when they are o^y told, ae ^^Jeaus. t 

another," or, as ^ And, indeed, as I have 

vision of Dante, to ‘‘foUow their star n,ore ’than this. 

already said, Ethics docs supp y , imnorunce of some 

It doi inu^ret for - „\l'”'’Ednca nor any- 

more special rules. But ^ ^Z^irnlAr he is to do. There 
thing else will tell a man what in p , o^ny such 

wonfd be an end of t>.e -bole B.gn.ficanee^of hfe d^^^y 

information were to be had. situations which could not 

sequence haa reference to of analysis, 

possibly be exbausud by y . « being to find out for 

It is the special busineM of e ? Ethica only instructa 

himaelf what he la to do, and to do it^ Etb.ca ? 

him where to look Uke ru^ciencre.d leaves its 

;r':n:ip‘re, in lhe“ end to be applied by the instrocted good 

eense of mankind.* 

©mphaaitad 5 but I ^ it.* On the general 

*nd I have been anxiou* to guard authoritice already 

fnvoWed. it may be wel ^ xii.. Sidg^ick'e i/rjW. 

citod, to Mill’s 8ysUm of Log*c, ^ Greon’e ProUgomena to Ethi<^, 

o/Bthic*. Book IV.. chape, iv. ’’^j'^^troduclion. Bonsanquote 

Sook IV., Hegel’. ^ and the article by Pro! Mm^ 

of SocMoyy tot November, 1898. 
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1. Relation of the Virtues to the Commandments. — When we 
have ascertained what are the most important commandmenta, 
we have at the same time discovered, to a considerable extent, 
what are the most important virtues.* The virtuous man 
will be on the whole the man who has a steadfast habit of 
obeying the commandments. There are, however, many 
virtuous habits which do not correspond to any command* 
ments that can be definitely formulated.* Moreover, as the 
virtues are concerned mainly with inner habits of mind, 
whereas the commandments deal with overt acts,* the lines 
of cleavage in dealing with the virtues are naturally somewhat 


Virtue (from Latin tir. a man or hero) meant originally maolineaa 
or valour. The Greek dprr^ (from the same root as Arcs, the god 
of war) and the German Tugend {connecte<l with our English word 
■•doughty ”) have a aomewhat eimilar origin. The term ia hero em- 
ployed to denote a guwl habit of character, as distinguiahed from a 
Duty, which denotes rather aomo particular kind of action that we 
ought to perform. Tbu.t a man dow his Duty ; but he a Virtue, 

or w virtuous. Another acm*© in which the term " Virtue “ is used has 
been already noticed (p. Note ’ 

• Prof. AU-sander {ijoral Order and Progrejs, p. 263) definiiely con- 
nects the virtues as well as the duties, with aocinl institutions. In 
both ‘-a'»<;s there seeina to lie some exaggeration in this. C/. Muirhead’a 
Klementa of hth%ea, pp. 203 

*Tbe Jewish coramsndmenta. as interpreted in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and by modern Chnetian thought, arc of course concerned with 

memrin summarj- of the command- 

* of hue refers entirely to an inner habit of mind. But 

ni ea “re thus summed up. they cease to he particular 

imles Part . ular rules relate to particular modee of action Cf 

O Tirt';;; V- “ ‘hscussion of the relation 

2 mo. intemsting’a^fvB^' 

Part L chip V iloral PHilosop^. 
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to the subject o£ the virtues. 

2. Virtues BeUtive 

it is desirable for ^ They are more variable even 

with different times ^te latter confine them- 

tban the l^^^^nduct which are appUcable 

selves to those broad „_^tiou3 of Ufe. At the same 

to nearly aU the leas changeable than they are apt 

time, even the virtues “f® ^f^ue of courage, confined 

at first sight to appear. . but little correspondence 

almost entirely to valo^ mU^ normal Ufe of 

to anything that is P^^per of mind which it indi- 

remains intrinsicaUy the same. ^j^^ergo some altera Jion. 

StiU. even the habit for valour in battle is 

The kind of somewhat different from that 

even in ito most inward “P®®^^^^ n,an of science, politician, 
fortitude which ^ this side of ethical study is 

scholar, or philanthrop • writers requires almost to re- 

one which each iLSve\hc great work o 

consider for itseH. However perhaps 

Aristotle may still remain .„bole range of ethical litera- 

nothing more directly appUcable to the conditions 

ture). it is yet ^"^demUnd what are the most 

of modern hfe. In 0^^®^ cultivate in modern times, it is 
~id« Them .in relation to the structure aod 

requirementa of modem society. 

3, The Ethos of a ofv^et rstudytmiull? 

i 4 ortant, from an eth.cal pomt of vre y 

L that hroad »u» m -,hjch ..one.^^asj.. 



what the Germana call the SUlen^ (the moral habitudes of 
thought and action) of different times and peoples. We have 
no English word that quite expresses this idea ; but, instead 
of having recourse to the German, it has become customary to 
use a Greek term, and speak of the Ethos of a people.* The 
Ethos of a people is partly constituted by definite rules or 
precepts. The Ten Commandments formed a very important 
element in the Ethos of the Jews ; and they have continued, 
with certain modifications and enlargements, to form an im- 
portant element in the Ethos of modern European peoples. 
The precepts contained in the Sermon on the Mount have 
perhaps never been sufficiently appropriated by the world in 
general to be made definitely into a part of the Ethos of any 
people ; but they have undoubtedly exercised a most pro- 
found influence on the Ethos of nearly all civilized nations. 

The Ethos of a people, then, is partly expressed in definite 
commands and precepts. But partly also it condsts in 
recognized habits of action and standards of judgment which 
have never been precisely formulated. Thus, in England 
there is a general idea of the kind of conduct which is fitting 
In a " gentleman ’* ; and though it might be difficult to reduce 
this standard to the form of definite rules, yet it has undoubt- 
edly exercised a great influence in forming the Ethos of our 
people. 

The Ethos of a people, then, we may say, constitutes the 
atmosphere in which the best members of a race habitually 
live ; or, in language that we have previously employed, it 
constitutes the universe of their moral activities. It is the 


‘ILe English word “ Msemers ” ased to bare a meaning closelj 
approximating to this, but it has deteriorated. See Iniernational 
Journal of Ethics, Vol. VII., No. 1. 

* C/. Bradley’s Ethical Studies, chap. espcciallv p. 178, where the 
following is quoted from Hegel : ’• The child, in bis character of the form 
of the p<iaaibility of a moral indiridual, is something 8ubjccti%’e or nega* 
tiro ; his growing to manhood is the cea-sing to be of this form, and bis 
e<luoalion is the discipline or the compulsion thereof. The positive 
Bide and the essence is that be is suckled cU the breast of the universal 
Ethos. Simiiarly on p. 187 : *• The wisest men of antiquity have 
g.ven judgment that wisdom and virtue oon*i«t in living agreeahW to 
the Elbos of one's peopl®. * ^ 


morality o£ our world; and, ou the whole, the man who con- 
forms to the morality of that world is a good man, and the man 

who violates it is a bad man. . i * 

Bradley even said emphatically* that the man who seeto to 
have a higher moraUty than that of his world is on the tbr^- 
hold of immoraUty. But thU is an exaggeration, the 

Ethos of a people is not a stationary thing.* It develops, like 
social life generally ; and its development is brought about 
mainly by the constant effort of the best membere of a race 
to reach a higher standard of life than that which they find 
current around them. The KaXo-cdyado, of the Greeks mght 
occasionaUy permit himself to do many things, and to abs^ 
from doing many things, which would scarcely be thought 
becoming in a modem “ gentleman ; while the teachmgs of 
Christia^ty hold up to us an ideal of bfe 

been tuUy embodied in the current morabty of the world. 
While, then, it is on the whole tme that the Ethos of ou 
people furnishes us with our moral standard, it must yet be 

I FAiryjl f!tudU^ o. 199. So also on p. 200. he eaye ; '* We should 
oonaider whether the encouraging oneself *“ ***’'''^ 

own. in the sense of thinking differently from the world on moral subj^U 
hehot in any person other than a heayen-born prophet. j®** 

There iB however, some paradox in ihi®. A maa in y 

^ha/BrTdleTm-nt wLTmply.^-SJ^i. G'L good as your worW 

/hTt VAh may seek to make It hotter. Hia meaning le similar to 
that of Bu^e {Rejuiions on the RtvolxUion in France) : ** Wo are afraid 
t^put men to Uy^Tnd trade each on hi. own priyate 
because we suspect that the stock in each man is small. 

STyiduals would do better to avail themselvee of the general bank and 

hT." highly .rtiBci.1 

being by the accldenUl circumstances of * I?i 

Thui Adam Smith remarkr {Theory of Moral Se»Uimen<s. Part 

that •• in the reign of Charles II. a degree of 

the oharaoteristio of a liberal education. It was 

to the notions of those times, with 

loyalty, and prored that ths person who acted in this manner was a 
gentlsman. and not a poritan. 
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remembered that it is often desirable to elevate that standard 
itaelf‘ by the further development of cur conception of Value. 

Now the virtues that are current among a people at a given 
time are the expression in particular forms of the Ethos of that 
people; and their significance can be appreciaUd only m 
relation to the general life of the times. 

4 . Virtues Relative to the Social Functions.— Not only, 
however, are the virtues relative to different times and different 
social conditions ; they are also relative to the functions that 
different individuals have to fulfil in society. Here again it 
is true that the differences are not so great as one is apt to 
think. We are apt to say that a poor man cannot exercise the 
virtue of liberality ; and that a man who is rich and pros- 
perous has little need for the virtue of patience. This is to a 
large extent true ; yet the habit of mind which with a rich 
man leads to liberality may equally well be present, and is 
equally admirable, in one who is poor. And the same applies 
to other qualities. 

Still, it remains on the whole truo that the virtues which we 
respect and admire in a man are not quite the same as those 
of a woman ; that those of the rich aie not quite the same as 
those of the poor ; those of an old man not quite the same as 
those of a voung man ; those oi a parent not quite the same as 
those of a child ; those of a man in health not quite the same 
as those of one who is sick ; those of a commercial man not 
quite the same as those of a man of science ; and so in other 
cases. In describing the virtues, therefore, we must either 
r.o somewhat minutely into the consideration of different 
circum.‘*tance3 of life, and of the qualities that are most 
desirable under these varying conditions ; or else we must 
confine ourselves to statements that are very general and 
vaRue. The limits of space and the difficulties of the subject 
both, lead us to adopt the latter alternative. 

5. The Nature of Virtue. — The virtues, as was adniirablv 
pointed out by Aristotle, are habits of deliberate choice. To 
bo virtuous means to have a character so developed that we 

' Cf. below, chip. rtL 
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habitually choose to act in the right way. Now, as the right 
action nearly always stands between two possible bad actions 
—one erring by excess and the other by defect — Aristotle 
considered^ that virtue consists essentially in a habit of choos- 
ing the mean. He well added, however, that it is the choice 
of the relaiive mean — i.e. of the particular intermediate 
coarse which is appropriate to the particular individual in 
question, and to the particular circumstances in which he is 
placed. That mean must be determined in each case by a 
consideration of its conduciveness to the general development 
of social life. To hit upon it rightly is often a problem for 
individual tact and insight ; but a study of the greatest 
examples in human history is, in many cases, a valuable aid in 
deciding on the most fitting conduct in a given case. 

6. The Cardinal Virtues. — From the earliest periods of 
ethical speculation, attempts have been made to enumerate 
the various forms of virtues. The most celebrated of these 
lists are those given by Plato and Aristotle. The list given 
by the former was current among Greek moralists even be- 
fore the time of Plato. It has at least the merit of simplicity, 
containing only four cardinal* virtues— Wisdom (or Prudence). 
Courage (or Fortitude), Temperance (or Self-Restraint), and 
Justice (or Righteousness). This classification, however, 
simple as it appears, was soon found to give rise to con- 
siderable difficulties. It began to bo perceived, for instance, 
that in a certain sense the first of the virtues includes all the 
others ; for every virtuous activity consists in acting wisely 
in some particular relationship. Again, Justice (or Righteous- 
ness) seems to bo made somewhat too comprehensive in its 
meaning when it is used to include (as, on this acceptation, it 
must) all the social virtues. 

Perceiving these and other defects in the catalogue of the 
virtues, Aristotle was led to a considerable expansion of the 

• Ethics, Book II., ohapa. ri.-ix. Cf. Sidgvrick's History of Ethics. 

* From eardo, s binge. The Cardinal Virtues are supposed to bo 
those on which the others bingo or depend. Cf. tho CaruinaU in the 
Roidad CAtboUo Cburcbe 
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list.* But his expansion had so constant a reference to the 
virtues that were expected of an Athenian citizen that ite 
direct interest for modern life is comparatively slight. And it 
would perhaps be somewhat futile to attempt to draw up any 
similar catalogue specially adapted for modern times, with 
their complicated problems and varied relationships.* Never- 
theless, a few suggestions towards such a catalogue may be 
found useful. 

We may note, to begin with, the distinction which is com- 
monly drawn between self-regarding virtues and those that are 
altruistic, or have reference to the good of others. This 
dustinction is apt to be misleading. The individual has no 
life of his own independent of his social relations ; and any 
virtue which has reference to the good of the individual, must, 
have reference also to social well-being. This fact, however, 
need not prevent us from distinguishing between the life of an 
individual and the wider world to wWch it is related ; and 
some virtues may be said to bear specially on the former, 
while others bear more particularly on the latter. It may be 
convenient to look at these two classes of virtues separately. 


^ It might be hold, howoTor, that Plato aad Aristotle were in reality 
engaged on distinct problems. Plato sought to give an account of the 
Cardinal Virtues— i.e. the general elements inrolvod in aW rirtuuus 
activities; whereas Anstotle sought to give a list of spi^cial virtues, 
exhibited Dot in all virtuous aeiivities, but in partii ular kinds of virtuous 
activity. But this view seems to mu to be scarcely tenable. The 
distinction here referre<l to is clearly drawn by Prof. Dewey in his 
Ouilinct of Eihir^, p. 230. I am df'ubtful, however, whether bis inter* 
prvtation of the term cardiruil virtue sanctioned by the best usage. 
Hu mt^DS those general characteristics of a virtuous attitude, such as 
purity of heart, diaintcreste^liieas, conscientiousness, and the like, 
which belong to the very osscnce of virtue as such. The relation of 
such qualities of the '* inner life ** to the virtues proper is partly dealt 
with in the next chapter. For the origin of the phrase “ cardinal 
virtue/* see Sidgwiok’s History of Ethics, p. 133, Cf. Rickaby’s Moral 
Philosophy, p. 81. 

* An interesting enumeration of the virtues, based largely on the work 
of Plato and Ariatotlr^, is given by Prof. Muirbead, in his ElemtTUs of 
Ethics, pp. 207-25. Some Bu^ceative remarks on the partic'dar virtues 
required in im^lern life will be fuund in Adler’s Aloral Instruction of 
Children. Lectim*s XI.- XV. The Syllabuses dravm up by the Moral 

for the use of Elementary and Secondary Schools 
will also be found very instructive in this cofinectioo. 
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(a) Taking the four Platonic virtues as a convenient starting- 
point, it is evident that courage and temperance are the two 
that bear most directly on the life of the individual If we 
understand courage (or fortitude) in the wide sense of resist- 
ance to the fear of pain, and temperance in the equally wide 
sense of resistance to the allurements of pleasure, these two 
virtues will include all forms of opposition to temptation in 
the individual life. Temptation appears either in the form of 
some pain to be avoided or some pleasure to be secured ; and 
he who is proof against these will lead a steadfast life along the 
lines that he has chosen. It is evident, however, that a man 
may be courageous and temperate in the conduct of his bfe, 
and yet be living foolishly. A wise choice of the line to ^ 
pursued is a necessary preliminary. If we understand the 
hatonio virtue of wisdom (or prudence) in this senw, we shaU 
have in a manner a complete list of the virtues required for the 

conduct of the individual life. . . j 

But it is evident that each of these virtues must be under- 

stood in such a sense as to comprehend under it a gr^t v^ety 
of qualities not always found together m the same mmvidual. 
Thus wisdom would require to be understood as mcludmg care, 
foresight, prudence, and also a ce^in decisiven^ of choice. 
Course, again, would include both v^our and fortitude 
both^e a5;ive courage which pursues its course m spite of the 
probability of pain, and the passive courage which ‘“: 

eviUble suffering without flinching.* But these not the 

same virtues, and are indeed perhaps not often 
in any high degree. Again, courage would have to be under- 
stood^ as Lclu<£g perseverance ; end this a 

unnatural extension of its meaning; just as it is somewhat 
unnatural to include decision under wisdom. 

. M™. Bryant 

the former bwrs aeiu^ thwf fortitude The couragoou. 

•o far true. Courage le a bboder virtue ^nion^ fortitude 

man eeU pain aside and forget- ^ot be M,t eside. 

is one who endures an actually pw active and voluntary virtue 

But on the other hand courage .s * to meet it in the 

than fortitude. It not to be the higher 

fulfilment of a purpoee. In this respect comag 

rirtue of the two. 
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Perhaps the qualities of decision, diligence, and perseverance 
would come most naturally under a separate heading by 
themselves. These qualities are concerned not so much with 
the resistance to the solicitations of pleasure and pain, as with 
the resistance to the natural inertia of human nature. The 
Christian virtues of faith and hope are closely connected with 
valour and fortitude, in so far as they supply the latter virtues 
with an inner ground. A confident and cheerful view of life 
seems to be presupposed in the highest forms of courage.* 
With reference to temperance, again, this virtue would require 
to be understood as including the resistance to all kinds of 
solicitation from pleasures, whether sensual or intellectual, in 
so far as these tend to interfere with the conduct of life along 
the lines that have been chosen. 

Broadly speaking, then, we should be led in this way to 
recognize four distinct classes of virtues as bearing directly 
on the conduct of the individual life — wisdom in the choice of 
its general course, decisiveness in pursuing it, courage and 
temperance in resisting the solicitations of pain and pleasure.* 

(6) The virtues that relate to the individual’s dealings with 
his fellow-raen are perhaps best summed up under the head of 
justice. At the same time, this term, as commonly under- 
.•itood, is much too narrow to include all the virtues that arise 
in such relationshijis. It must be understood, for instance, to 
include not merely the, fulfilment of contracts, and the per- 
formance of every duty reejuired by the laws, e.vpres3 or under- 
stood, of the community to which one belongs, but also 

‘ Browning's portraiture of HcrcuU's in Balau4lion’a Adventure 
well UhistrateB the qualitiea involved in the highest forms of active 
■oura:;e, 

* Prof. Muirhead remarks {EUmenU of Elkica {2nd Editioo) pp. 198-9) 
that the virtues of courage and lemjKTance involve one another. " In 
order to bo temperate a man must be courageous: in order to be able 
to n-ai.st the alluremenls of pleasure he must bo willing to endure the 
pain that resistance involves. Similarly, in order to be courageous, 
ho mast be temperate.” But this is jH'rhaps a needless subtlety. The 
man who temp<-rntely ab.stains from a bottle of wine must no doubt 
Ix) courageous enough to face the difficulties and dangers involved in 
gomg without it. But does not this mean simply that temperance is 
a k^d of negative courage? And does not the distinction between 
positive and negative still remain T 
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perfect honesty and fidelity in all one's relationships with 
others. Ruakiii has taught us to look for honesty even in 
of artistic expression ; and this kind of honesty, as well 
— must be included in our idea of justice, if that idea 
IS w ue made to comprehend all the virtues connected with 
our social obligations. 

Further, the Christian ideal of life has taught us to expect 
something beyond the mere satisfaction of obligations in our 
dealings with our fellow-men ; and indeed more than this was 
expected even by the moral consciousness of the Greeks. We 
commonly say that generosity is expected as well as justice ; 
and m Christian communities love also is required. In a 
sense, however, we may say that all this ought to be included in 
our idea of justice.* For it is part of what is due from one 
individual to another that the latter should be treated not as 
a mere thing to which certain specihable obligations are owed, 
but as a person, an absolute end, with infinite claims. It is 
true that as a general rule such ideal relation.ships are only 
partly attainable ; but the thoroughly just mao will endeavour 
to realize them as far as possible, and will be glad when the 
external relationships of mere contract can be transmuted 
into the relationships of friendship or Christian love.’ 

Hence also such ideas as those of courtesy, and even of a 
certain cheerfulness and good humour in social intercourse ; 
such efiorts as that of being, as far as possible, all things to 
all men, of avoiding all appearance of evil, of abstaining f^ouj 
that which is lawful when it is not expedient, and in general all 
the chivalries of the Christian gentlemen, are not foreign to 


‘ Other inBtA.ice« of honcaty. going beyond more truthlulnosa, might 
euily bo given. Tbue the .tudent who ” crams for an oxaraination 
may bo said to bo dishonost. because his kiiowlodgo is not genuine. 
Again, what Prof. Bosanquoi calls (liitiory oj Jislhettc. p. xiu) the 
scholar’s golden rule— never to quote from a book that he has not 
read from cover to cover." is a good instance of the oxU?n»iou of the 

doubt only whether th? abolition of conti^t would of itself pr^uce this 
dSirable result. Justice must on the whole precede generosity. 

cTa. 
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the conception of justice. They are part of what we owe to 
one another as persons and as absolute ends. 

We see, then, that, by giving a broad interpretation to each 
of the terms used, we may accept the old Greek classification 
of the virtues with but slight modifications. The only positive 
addition that we have to make is the recognition of a virtue of 
decisiveness and perseverance. Perhaps it was natural that 
the Greeks should omit this, partly because their plan of life 
was more map|>ed out for them beforehand than it is with us, 
and partly because with their simpler method of life steady 
J>er8i8tence in any particular line was less essential. Perhaps 
also the light inconstancy of the Athenian character, its peren- 
nial youthfulness, made the omission of this stern virtue easy. 
A Roman would scarcely have forgotten the idea of disciplined 
application^ ; an Englishman would not naturally omit 
decision of character ; a German would remember Daurbarkeit. * 
Besides this, however, it must not be forgotten that we have 
been extending the meaning of the four Greek virtues to 
senses which the Greeks themselves would not have acknow- 
ledged. * But such an expansion of the conception of duty is 
inevitable os the world advances. 

Having made this classification, however, we may at once 
add that any attempt to draw out such a list, like an attempt 
to make a list of the commandments, is of very slight im- 
portance. There is essentially but one virtue (what we may, 
if we like, call practical wisdom *), just as there is essentially but 

^ The decisirenoM of such a man aa Csaar, for instance (c/. below, 
ohap. V.. § II, p. 360 noU). acema to be a virtue which caixnot be 
identified either with wisdom, coura(;e, or temperance. 

' Peraiitenct, Cf. also the pecuUarly German virtue of Treue (fidelity). 
These virtues were all somewhat foreign to the Athenian character. 

* This was habitually done bj the early Cbristian moralists who ao- 
ceptod the Platonic classification. See Sidgwick'e //wtory o/ Ethics, p. 133. 

* It might bo urged, of courae, that there is a great diflerence between 
what Bacon calls *' wisdom for a man’s self ” and that wisdom which 
manifests itself in a just regard for others. But wisdom for a man’s 
self, in the sense of more selfish prudence, it not virtue at all. Wise 
oare of a man's own interests, in the sense in which that is a virtue, 
is precisely the same quality as that which leads, when extended, to 
a wise care of the interests of others. The only differonoe lies in the 
exteosioD of onr univerae. 
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on© commandment. The particular virtues, like the particular 
commandments, are only special forms in which the right 
attitude of mind manifests itself. The ©Sort to make a list 
of these forma is almost frivolous. I have thought it worth 
while to say so much as I have done on the subject, only in 
order to make it clear what such an effort would mean. Per- 
haps the best way of regarding the virtues is to treat them as 
those forms of character that are implied in the fulfilment of 
the duties or commandments ; while those duties or com- 
mandments, again, depend on the elements involved in the 

social unity. 

7. Education of Character. — Having ascertained what are 
the types of character to which we wish to approximate, we 
have next to inquire into the means by which these types are 
to be developed. Here, however, it would be necessary to 
trespass on the province of Psychology, and especially on that 
part of Psychology which is concerned with the theory of 

Education. , • j , 

This subject is still in a somewhat undeveloped stote* ; and 


> Reference may, however, be made to Herb^J^B oj 

Some good point- will be found aUo in Guyau 

Fouill^'e h Erutigixtmtni au Point dt Vue Nofionoi Mis. Bryan s 
Educational Rosenkrani’e Phil^phy of 

chief point ia that the great work of education is to extend the cirole 
of thought." By a " circle of thought " be means very nearly what has 

been dwribed in this handbook as a universe. 

A great deal of valuable work has been done in recent yt^rs on the 

High, B. .nd /» D^Ie^ of H Aol U.gU b, Mr. 
t%on of Children yj a Vmotical out<5oma of tho froeh inUroat 

oorei STucation than on the ge«ieral theory of Ktluos. 
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there are only one or two remarks that seem to have any 
practical value for our present purpose. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to refer to what every moralist has noticed, the influence 
of example in the development of character. “ As iron 
sharpcneth steel, so a man sharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.” But all the forms of social relationship have a similar 
value. Perhaps we may say generally that the important 
thing, from this point of view, is the influence that comes from 
connecting oneself with some organization that has a certain 
completeness in itself. 

Goethe said that a man must cither be a whole in himself or 
else join himself on to a whole. To this Bradley has added,* 
* You cannot be a whole, unless you join a whole.” Complete 
development of character can be attained only by devoting 
ourselves to some large end, in co-operation with others. 
Such an attachment comes to different men in different ways. 
Some find it in the pursuit of science, others in particular 
practical interests, others in the political life of the State, 
others in poetry or religion. It matters little what the form 
may be ; but unless a man has, in some form, a broad human 
interest which lifts him out of himself, his life remains a 
fragment, and the virtues have no soil to grow in. The first 
requisite, then, for the deveh-pment of the virtues, is to unite 
ourselves with others in the pursuit of some end or ideal, i.e. 
something hat has real value, intrinsic or instrumental. 

In the se ind place, we may observe that a certain amount 
of a‘»eiitic d. ipline is sometimes found valuable. As Aristotle 
put when a man’s character has been twisted in one direc- 
tion nay he straightened by bending it in the other. Also, 
eve: art from tliis, a certain check to the gratification of our 

natural propensities helps to waken up the will* : it prevents 
us from living on by rote, and thus serves as a stimulus to the 


* FlMraJ p. 79. 

‘ fiihic^, II. ix. 6. 


*' r .Ianua‘8 Frxnetple^ of Pfi/rhology, Tol. i.. p. 128. Prof. Jame^ 
a;. 8 .it «r- tbo maxim : “ Keep the faculty of effort alive in you bv a 
little p-at nloua exorcise every day." He adda. " Ue eyslematicillv 
aaccl.o or heroic in Utllo umitreasary points ; do every day or It/o 
eoniething for no other reason than that you would rather not do it " 
I vanture to doubt the wisdom uf thii. A man who is livin« with wrious 
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development of character ; so that, like Rabbi Beu £ara, we 
may 

“ welcome each rebufl 
That turns earth’s soioolbness rough. 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but go.” 

It ia best, however, when such a rebuff comes to us in the 
ordinary course of nature. When it is consciously adminis- 
tered, it is apt to involve too much attention to our own inner 
development, which almost always leads to the production of 
a morbid habit of mind.* On the whole, it is generally better 
to escape from our defects, not by thinking about them and 
trying to elude them, but by fixing our attention on the op- 
posite excellences. Dr. Chalmers used to speak of “ the 
expulsive power of a new affection ”• ; and it certainly seems 
a more effectual method as a rule to expel our evil propensities 
by developing good ones rather than by seeking directly to 
crush the evil ones. 

At the same time, it must be allowed that it is seldom 
possible to develop the moral life, like a flower, by a simple 
process of steady growth. Usually a certain amount of 
attention to the inner life is necessary ; and often a man has 
to pass through crises, such as used to be called, in religious 
language, conversion or new birth, in which the attention is 
turned inwards, and the man is occupied, as it were, in feeling 
his own pulse and fingering the motives of his conduct. This 

emlfl in view will, I think, always 6nd sufficient occaeiona for ascetic 
duciplina — 

“ Room to deny himself, a mad 
To bring him daily nearer God ” — 

without artificially seeking them out (except perhaps in the way indu at. d 
by Aristotle). See the whole pasJWge from James quoted in Muirhesd s 
j/UrmnU of Ethics, pp. 130-7. Cf. aUo Mrs. Gilliland Husband s Lssay 
on “Pleasure and Pain in Education” in the InteTnattonal Jourj>al 
of Ethics, vol. li.. No. 3 (April. pp. 303-4. 

* Cy. below, ch/ipa V., § IL _ ..^,.11 

• So aUo Mrs, Humpbry Wani eaya in Koberi EUmert : Thie, mdwHi, 
ta the only way in which opiruon ia over really alUTod — by the eubetitu* 
lion of one mental picture for another ; and again : ''An idea caunot 
be killed from without— it can only be supplanted, txan^forined. by 
another idea, and that, one of equal Tirtue and ma^n." 
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Bide of virtue. ‘ 

ft The Moral Syllogism. -Before we conclude this chapter, 
it conwnfentVtake note of a In^hly eigmficant con- 

ceptio^n of Aristotle, which seems here in place In the present 
and the two preceding chapters we have 

various forma in which the moral atmosphere (if we may b 
call it) affecta the individual consciousness. The moral ideal 
“volve-Un eocial Ufe proseu.a itself to hint tn the three forme 
of institutiouB to be maintained, duties to be fulfilled, and 
; .,le of life to be realized. At different etagee of “ocml d- 

veiopntc.it, and in diderent mces of ma^md “ 
present itself more distinctly in one or other of these form_ 
Thus the Jew, thought ehiedy of Commandments t^e Creels 
chiefiy oi Virlues. and perhaps the Homans attached most 
importance to the maintenance of Bocial institutions. 

But in whatever form the moral Ufa la conceived, the good 
citizen mav be said to derive from tbeae General conceptions 
of Its nature the principles by which h.s life is guided It s 
then his business to apply these principles m detad. This 
proce.-.s was described by Aristotle as the formation of a prac- 

' With roferciice to moral oiiiuatiou. it may bo noted bore that a 

...Uhin confuaiim ie frcqu. nlly fallen into ^ The 

moral nature and the acquisition of knowMge about morala. The 
former le all-imporUrt i the latter frequently lei^s to notjung more 
thivn thfit form of apirilual pride which is vulgarly knowTi as pnggish- 
m- 33 /* In the former serwe. qU n-al oducatioo is moral education- It 
id m this sonae tliAt Hcrbart aiys {Science of P- ^v), Abe 

one and ibo whole wt>rk of e*lucation may be summed up in the con- 

Morality.*’ In the Utter sen?*e. on the other hand, a monl 

education would generally be a bad education, leading to nothing but 
stilf-conseious intnMpection. Cf. the important distinction betweeri 
“ moral ideas ** and “ ideaa about morality *’ drawn by Dr. Bosanquot 
in his article ou The Commaaication of Moral Ideas'* In the Inter* 
naiional Jo^imat of Bthir4. t'^I. I., No. 1 (Oct. 1890). p. 86. See also 
Mrs. Uuol'and. foe. rif.. pp. 2*.U-8. 
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tical syllogism. The major premiss consists of the general 
stotement. that a particular social institution js to be main- 
tained that a particular commandment is to be obeyed, that 
a particular type of life is to bo realized, that a particular 
value is to be achieved. The minor prermss consists in the 
apprehension that an action of a particular kind would be 
one that fulfilled these conditions. Then the conclusion 
would consist in the carrying out of the action in question. 

The power of thus apprehending the general principle to be 
followed, and of bringing the particular action ™ 

called by Aristotle practical wisdom ((/>povr,o-t*:) ; and the man 
who possessed this quality was called a (a or 

prudent man). The excellence of the good citizen is of this 
IZTve • and. having reached this point, it may now be convenient 
to Kive Aristotle’s complete definition of \.rtU6 as it appears 
to the good citizen. Most of the points in the definition have 
Lueady come up in the course of our exposition ; and it may 
be weU now to have it before us in its enti^rety Virtue, 
Lvr Aristotle.* “ is the habit of choosing the relative mean 
as^t ifl determined by reason, and as the man of practical 

wisdom would determine it.” , ^ • • i i » 

This is apt to strike us at Drst as defiumg in a circle , but 

wrremember what is meant by the man of practical wisdom 
— man who >>as^.nny^entered_^,iito the^spirit of hia 

S o“hi» moral environment is the product of the human 
spirit oin Yifis so far expressed itself ; we may 

be^able 'to see that it is not really defining in a circle, but the 

expr^ion of a profo^und^ tTuth^ account of the virtue 

It furmshe , though this is an imporUnt element 

ID ° totle proceeds from the consideration of the 

According y, to the consideration of that of the (ro<}.hs 

virtue of uiative wisdom), which he declares to be 

(the ® ‘ general question how far the highest 

of- the rn^^“nal cfn be regarded as something to be 
1 IT Ti 18. 'EfTtF Apa *1 Aprrh !{.. 
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realized apart from tie Ufe of the commumty or as 
that containB elements that are not adequately expressed m 
his relations to the social unity to which he belongs. It is 
this question that we have now to consider. 

Not* ok th» Cuassiiicatiok ot the Vranr*s. 

Student* who desire * more complete it 

than that which has been given in the foregoing chapter might find it 

advantageous to study them genetically, i.e. to 
op and come to be recognized in the deve opment of 
Vom this point of view, it would proUbly bo found that 
virtues to be^ognized ere those of Co-^ge 

roost important for the maintenance of the tribe. ^ 

means Valour in battle, but gradually comes to include iortiUd^ 
Hopefulness, etc. In Aristotle’s treatment of the 

see the beginnings of this process of expansion. Loyalty, m like manner. 

means at tirst simple FideUty to the tribal umty, but 

to include Poreoverance and Enthaeiasm in any work that may be 

undertaken* , . ^4 

Afl we 20 boTond the tribal conaciouflncaa, and to the ^ 

which there is'a more definite rei’opnition of the individual life, the 
virtues of Temperance end Prudence make their appoaranc^ and these 
also become by degrees more and more comprehensive. Tbe growth 
of the individual coasciousneas leads to the establisbraent of pirsonal 
relations between individuals; anil with these the virtues of Fairness 
(Justice) and Friendliness soon acfjnin? importance. The deepening 
of the individual consciousness li;a'ls to the recognition of the virtue ot 
Reverence in il.s various forma of SeU ltespcct and Respect for other*. 
Finally. Wisdom comes to be seen os the Virtue that under les all others. 
From this point of view, then, the Car.linal Virtues would bo Courage, 
Loyalty. Temperance. Prudence, Fairness. Friendliness. Reverence and 

Put from dilTcreut point* of view different requite might be re«he<i. 
What is Important is not tn have a classilication of the vjrtuea, but to 
understand the goTicral signiffcAnce of Virtue ad the habit of acting lu 
a suitablo way in eiiuationa of a particular kind, and then to have a fairly 
complete view of the kinda of situation that arise in cotnmuruiies at 
difTorrnt stages of lievelopraent. Such a list of virtues as that given by 
Arialnilo in the Niconiachran Eihks cannot l>e regarded as much more 
than a ccUecti<»n of specimens of some of the most important types to 
t>e found in bis own agf and country. The attempt to bo e.xhaustive 
on such a subioct would be apt to lead to a result more voluminous than 
luminous. 

On the other hand, if one tries to giro simply a ccneral classification 
of the different directions in which tbe moral life Wcomes speciaU/ed. 
suob as is generalle ondoratood by a list of Cardinal V^irtues. it is almost 
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imposaibU to deTiae any principle of diriaioD that la really aatiafactory. 
In Plato’e foorfold list it ia pretty clear that Wiadom ia on a difTcrent 
footing from the other three* being rather the underlying principle of 
aU than one of the apecial applicationa of it ; while again Temperance 
and Justice cannot be yery dearly diatinguiehed from one another. 
The common diyision of Virtues into the Belf*regarding and the other* 
regarding ia aimjlarly unaatUfactory ; and ao ia Aristotle’s distinction 
of moral and intellectual rirtuee. On the whole* the genetic order of 
atudy seems the moat satisfactory, On the general subject of the 
Virtues* Prof. Sorley’a little book on The Moral Lift will be found rery 
useful. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE INDIVIDUAL LIFE. 

1 . Individual and Social Morality.— While it is true that the 
life of the individual is relative throughout to the social unity 
to which he belongs, it is none the less true that it is in the 
personality of individuals that the social unity is realized. 
Consequently, though it is an error to think of an individual 
as having a life of his own independent of society, it is not an 
error to think of the individual life (realized within a social 
unity) as an absolute and supreme end in itself. Hence the 
efforts of such a man as Goethe after the highest culture of his 
individual nature are not to be classed (as shallow critics have 
sometimes classed them) with the strivings of egoism. The 
development of such a personality is at once a good in itself 
and a benefit to the whole of humanity. 

Nor is this less true, though the benefit is smaller, in the case 
of less comprehensive and significant personalities. What 
Ruskin called '* the manufacture of souls ”* is the greatest of all 
industries. This is a kind of work, however, in which men are 
apt to be unsuccessful in proportion as they consciously set 
themselve.s to it. Crescit occxdlo velut arbor aevo, is in some 
measure true of most great characters. Even Goethe seems 
to have been somewhat injured by his too deliberate self* 
culture. “ The unconscious," says Carlyle, " is alone com- 
plete " ; the reason being that a perfect character is one that 
is objective, that loses itself in the world with which it deals, 
one that knows much and loves much, not one that is much 
occupied in the contemplation of itself.* Still, this objective 

• Cf. Walt Whitman’s question, '* Do they turn out men down your 
wt.y T ” qnoted by Dr. Adler in his Horal Jnetruciion of Children^ p. 270. 

* There is, in fact, what we may call a Paradox of Duty, analogous 
to the Paradox of Pleasure referr^ to above {Book I., obap. ii., § 7), 
Just as, in order to get pleasure, a man must interest hunseU rather in 
partioular objects than in bis own perional feelings ; ao^ in order to 
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pointofview is capable of being cultivated, aud the cultivation 
of it involves a certain amount of sell-study. Some points 
in connection with this may now be noted. 

2. Bradley’s Paradox. — Reference has already been made 
to the well-known saying of F. H. Bradley,* that for a man 
‘ to wish to be better than the world is to be already on the 
threshold of immorality.’ Against this it has been urged by 
Rashdall* that ‘ it would be truer to say that the man who is 
content to be as moral as his neighbours has already passed 
considerably beyond that threshold.’ I think this criticism 
involves some misunderstanding. What Bradley meant is 
otherwise expressed a few sentences afterwards*— ^\e 
should consider whether the encouraging oneself to having 
opinions of one’s own. in the sense of thinking differently 
from the world on moral subjects, be not. m any person other 
than a heaven-bom prophet, sheer self-conceit.’ 

What he meant is more dehnitely explained by the state- 
ment," quoted from Hegel, that ‘ the wisest men of antiquity 
have given judgment that wisdom and virtue consist in living 
agreeably to the Ethos of one’s people.’ In opposition to tins 
RashdaU asks : ‘ Would not any one who really suppo.'^ed 
that “ wisdom and virtue consist in Uving agreeably to the 
Ethos of one’s country ” inevitably Lave voted for the con- 
demnation of Socrates, and have io‘ned the crowd that shouted 
“Crucify him, crucify him?” I hardly think that this can 
be fairly inferred from Bradley’s sUtements. Tbe exception 
that he aUowed for a ’ heaven-bom prophet might be taken 
to cover such cases as those of Socrates and Christ. 

Besides this, I think it is pretty clear that. 
spoke of ‘ wishing to be better than the world he meant 
i^hing to be better than the recognized standards of the 

"■KiTS.Ti'; Kr.ss.j irsiass. :• s- 

iEthiail Studuj E^*^****;)' P- 

I Theory of Good and Ev*l, Vol. II., P- m®. 

*P- 200- 

• JCthieul ShUi**. P' 1®^’ 
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world. To 8;iy that an ordinary citiz^'n should not wish this 
hardly seoms to imply that ho shmild be ‘ content to be as 
moral as hia neighbours ’ ; for they may not bo living up to 
the rcrf)gnizod standards. But Braillcy’s statements and 
Raslidall’s comments open up the intercsfing problem of the 
true place of the moral reformer. 

3. The Place of the Moral Reformer. — Bradley, I tliink, 
%vould not have rh-nied that nmr.ilitv is progressive, and that 
there i.s a place for sm b a moral reformer a.s Socrates ; but 
he would probably have uru'c'd that the attitude of Si>crates 
was, on the whole, conservative, ns contrasted with that of 
fiorno of the .Sophists to wh>im he was oy’jio.^ed. Socrat*'3 was 
ficrujHilously careful to submit himself to the recogni.rcd 
authorities of his country. What he soiight to do was not to 
subvert the moral standard.s of his time, but rather to estab- 
lish them firmly on reflective prlncijilos. And it is, on the 
whole, true to say that this wa.s .'lUo what hi.s followers, IMato 
and Ari.stotie, so’n^ljt to do. Ila.-hdairs reforenca to Chri.st 
is a!.S(^ open to pome que-tion. Christ, no doubt, urged his 
followers to ‘ exi'oeil the ri'_'hteousness of the scribes and 
phari.-^'-es,’ but ni>t ultogeth-T to set it aside; an<l it sljould bo 
rernemberofl that what the Scribes and Pharisees %vere blamed 
f"r was {)artlv that thev had an excess of zeal in impo.sing new 
ob|ii»n' ions on th** p-'ople. 

\\ li.it Bradley wa.s uriiing might, 1 think, be expres'ed in the 
injunction ‘ First be s ,re that you fulfil the rcqvtirements of 
the yurrtieular “station” in which vou fiiul yourself placed. 
Afterwar. Is you may i>r<iceed to do something that is not 
expected of vou.’ But we mav still ask whether it is always 
riL'ht to do what is expected of us by the comnumity in which 
wn live. Most people would a Unit that there are eoine 
excey-tions to this. In Iiulin it is gonerallv expi.*ctod that 
j>eo{tle ^hovild marry at a very early age and have children ns 
po.->ii as yios.^ible. There are ohviou.s olij. rtions to this ; and 
few people in Western countries would think it wrong for 
refiective Hindu’* to do what they can to discourage this 
practice. On the whole, it does not appear that there is much 
ditTer«*nc<* in tl.U re.syv'ct betwe*'n moral and intellectual 
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traditions. Prince Hal said that Poina was ‘ a blessed fellow 
to think as every man thinks.’ It is certainly well to know 
the opinions that are generally held in oui time and country on 
any important subject, and not lightly to disregard them. 

But it is also well to have an open mind for fresh light. 
There is, of course, more risk in acting on principles that are 
generally regarded as wrong than in entertaining opinions that 
are generally regarded as untrue. It would nearly always be 
unwise for any one to form such private judgments on matters 
either of theory or of practice unless he could find some other 
reliable people to agree with him. The paradoxes even of men 
of exceptional genius nearly always call for some qualjfi<^tion. 
But groups that hold unusual opinions in matters either of 
theory or of practice — such as the Society of Friend.s are 
sometimes a valuable leaven within a community. Even if 
their views do not win general acceptance, some parts of their 
precepts or example may lead to progress. 

Usually, however, this is true only when their departure 
from tradition is in the direction of greater stringency rather 
than in that of relaxation. Early marriages, for instance, 
must almost inevitably be contracted without much regard 
for congruity. The postponement of them to a later age 
enables the relationship to be entered into with a better 
undersUnding of the values that are to be realized in it ; and, 
if we are right in thinking that the realization of values is the 
ultimate moral end, this consideration U evidently of great 


U is of course, true that there is generally some cause for 
regret when any one is impelled to come forward as an innova- 
tor in matters of conduct. In intellectual or artistic matters 
it is almo.st taken for granted that one who does 
all is something of an innovator. One ha.s no ^ all to 

work in these provinces unless he has some contribution to 
make that is more or less fresh. But every one has to try to 
do what is morally right ; and it is. to a 

what is right for one is also right for all ; and one who thinks 
he knows better than others what is right is apt to seem 
pLumptuouV But, in a country in «)nch the owmng of 
Jlaves was cualomary, there would surely he nothmg preeump- 
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tuous in trying to give them aome degree of freedom. Nor, in 
a country addicted to aomewhat gluttonous feasting, could 
there be much harm in adopting more temperate customs 1 
It would be easy to multiply similar instances. 

I suppose the point of Bradley’s observation is that any one 
who permits himself to violate one generally recognized rule 
is likely to violate others that are more important. But is 
this really true t Is it not rather likely that the man who 
reflects on the morality of his time will learn to distinguish 
between what is really good and what is less good in the 
practices of his neighbours? Those who seek to be, in some 
respects, better than their world, are at least leading people 
to think ; and this can hardly fail to be beneficial in the end. 

1 suspect that some of Bradley’s own paradoxes were put 
forth with this very object, and were partly justified by it. 
It has probably been worth while for us to have to reflect a 
little on this one, even if we have had to set down some con- 
siderations that are almost too obvious to need attention. 
The essential point is that, though we kre members of a social 
group, and have our Station and its Duties largely determined 
by our place in it, yet we do not cease to be individual human 
beings, ’ looking before and after,’ ’ distinguishing, choosing 
and judging,’ sometimes doing worse than our neighbours, 
but possibly also sometimes doing a little better, not slaves of 
the pack but reflective persons. But it is well to remember also 
that we are not isolated individuals, but subject to social 
guidance and, if necessary, to social control. 

It certainly seems to me that there is some exaggeration 
in Bradley’s statements about the Ethos of our people. There 
is sometimes a tendency to over-einphasize the continuity of 
a people’s life. When Wordsworth, in one of the noblest 
of his sonnets, exclaims : 

* We most be free or die, who speak the ton^e 
That Shakespeare spake ; the faith and toorals bold 
Which Milton held.' 

we can hardly fail to be aware that the identity that is referred 
to is not free from differences. It is not wholly true that we 
speak the language Shakespeare spake ; and it is perhaps still 
less true that the faith which Milton held has persisted without 
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change. It may be true that his moral convictions have been 
more steadily maintained ; but at least in his own time they 
were not by any means universally accepted. All that can be 
said is that they were implied in the Christian tradition to which 
the people at least nominally adhered. 

All this would, I think, have been admitted both by Bradley 
and by Rashdall. The difference is perhaps only one of 
emphasis. It is possible to exaggerate on either side. What 
is clear is that, in modern tiroes, the Ethos of one’s people can 
hardly be interpreted in a strictly national sense. An English- 
man — not being a heaven-born prophet — may learn from the 
French, the Germans, the Italians, even the Indians or 
Chinese. Bradley himself derived the idea of the ethos of his 
people mainly from Hegel. It would certainly be difficult to 
estimate how much most educated people in this country 
have imbibed from the Greeks, the Romans and the Jews. 
No doubt, it may be said that it is part of the Ethos of 
their own people to look for enlightenment in those alien 
quarters. But the teaching to which in this way men get 
access can hardly be said to represent simply the Ethos of 
their own people. 

To lay stress on the best traditions of the country in which 
a man Uvea — especially in a time of considerable moral unrest 
— may have been worth doing for once ; but it seems to have 
been somewhat unduly streased by Bradley.* Wi.sdom is 
justified of all her children ; and those who are now recog- 
nized as having been among the wisest and best were not always 
the most faithful to the traditions of their own people. Still, 
it is right enough that the new prophets should be subjected to 
careful criticism ; and that we should recognize, in general, 
that ‘ this wise world of ours is mainly right.’ 

4. Conversion. — The reb’gious expericucc that used to bo 
referred to as conversion seems to be a normal fact in our 
moral development. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress has, in our 

^ It perhapa woU to romomber tlint Bradloy’0 own ‘ station ' wa^ 
practically determined lor bim at birtb. 60, indeed^ was Hegel's. 
Moat people^ at least id the modom Westorn world, have to find tberr 
proper stations ; and their particular duties io it are not alwayi obvious. 
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own time, recovered much of the interest that it had almost 
lost. We have learned to think of the civilization within which 
we live as being, to some extent, a City of Destruction \ and 
Blake has taught us, what the World War has served to re- 
inforce, that we have to try, in a quite intelligible sense, to 
build a New Jerusalem.^ 

Recurring to the mode of expression which we have so 
frequently made use of, we may say that this phenomenon 
occurs when a man is made aware of a higher universe than 
that within which he is living, and at the same time becomes 
conscious that that higher universe is one within which he 
ought to live. Such an experience occurs in its intensest form 
only when the higher universe that is presented to us is recog- 
nized as the highest of all — %.e. it occurs mainly in the religioiu 
life. But even apart from this, there is frequently a crisis in 
the moral life, in which we pass from some lower universe to a 
higher. The moment, for instance, at which a man decides to 
devote himself to poetry, or art, or science, or philosophy, or the 
time at which he hears of the death of a friend, or loses or 
gains a fortune, or goes to college, or falls in love, will often be 
such a period. Life takes on a new aspect ; and the mind 
turns in criticism upon the life that is past. 

In the case of the rebgious life, there is often a violent 
reaction against the past, a condemnation of its acts and 
even of its ideals, repentance and remorse. In less extreme 
cases there is only a certain shame for the low level of our 
former existence, accompanied frequently by contempt for 
those who remain at it, together with a fixed determination to 
follow higher things in the future. At such times a man is 
intensely conscious of himself. He perhaps keeps a diary to 
record his inner feeling. He withdraws probably in some 
degree from general intercourse with the world, and becomes 
somewhat cynical in his estimate of it.* He thinks he has 
discovered a new world which no one has ever explored before 
him. It is at such times especially that the inner life becomes 
prominent. 

‘lUi* has born strikingly etnpha.Hisrd in the r6<.'ent book on Eurtypt, 
by Count Koyaorling. 

’ See Carlyle's Sarlcw Re*artu*, for instaiicu. 
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5. Conscientiou5ness. — Apart, however, from any such 
epecial periods as this, one who is careful about his moral con* 
duct frequently finds himself called upon to reflect upon his 
inner life, in the way of inquiry whether his conduct conforms 
to his highest ideals. Carlyle has commended* times of 
action in contrast with times of reflection ; but in the practical 
moral life it is impossible to keep the two long asunder. After 
action we must reflect upon our activities and criticise them, 
with a view to improving upon them in the future. 

Now in so far as we merely consider our overt acts, this in* 
volves no entrance into the inner life. But a man who is 
careful about his conduct will generally r^-flect not merely 
upon his actual conduct, but upon the motives by which he 
was led to it.* The habit of reflecting upon them has been 
called by Green conscientiousness.* It is doubtful whether 
this is a quite correct use of that term. * Conscientiousness 
seems properly to mean simply extreme care with regard to 
our external conduct. But, for lack of a better word, we may 
employ the term here in Green’s sense. “ A man may ask 
himself,” Green says, *‘ Was I, in doing so and so, acting as a 
good man should, with a pure heart, with a wiU set on the 
objects on which it should be set ?— or again, Shall I, in doing 
so and so, be acting as a good man should, goodness being 

understood in the same sense ? ” . 

This question is somewhat different from the question 
whether one’s action has in itself been right. It is 
question whether I, in doing an action in itself right, was 


‘ Especially in hia Eaaay on " CharacUsnatica. 

» Aa^le. w© do not do thif. Although, aa already remarkod (above, 
p. 109), the moral judgment ia paaaed on a ^raon not on a 

done, yet the Intensat of the agent ia normally centred in a thing to be 
do2i«» Dot in m doing it. Cf. also p. 365, note, 

• Prol^foftitna to Ethics, pp. 2C9*7I, and 323-7. 

*Seo Outlines of Ethics, p. 202, i i . 

• l.e. right as an overt act. A man, in acting, u pnroanly Intercet^ 
in the quaatioD. whether be ia bringing about a deniable ^csulf- 
iudoina hia action^ aa we have already remark^ (above, p. U I 

«oount of the motive by which be ia led to 
But the man himaelf, in acting, doea uot normaUy tinnk of thia. Ue 
•imply BOOB the thing to be done and doe# a. 

■ TB. 
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nccuryiDg a right attitude, or whether I did it from a wrong 
Se ° If a man ia mueh occupied with such a queat.on « 
tliis it is Bcnerally a sign either of a morbid state of “'“d 
of the fact that one has not found his tme vocation ^ 

for when a man has found his work and is doing it, h^ 
little time left for such inquiries’ Moreover, if a man s mind 
is honest and clear, he can generaUy answer the qocMion at 
once, without any elaborate investigation Consequently 
when a man enters upon such inquiries, they have seldom 
reference to any single action that he has performed, but 
rather to hia general attitude in life. 


6. Self-Examination.— Such self-examination is often a 
direct result of a new awakening to a sense of the moral 
imperative such as we have already described as conversion » 
but it mav be carried on by men periodically, without any such 
reawakening. A man may ask himseU whether his life is 
being lived on that level which answers to his ideal of what 
life should be. In asking this, he will gencraUy mean partly 
to n^k whethf'r his actions, viewed as external facto, are 
♦^xacily tiuch as they ousht to be — whether be has actually 
aecoinplishoii what was required of him in the given situation , 
and this is a quc'tion with regard to overt fact. But frequently 
ho will mean more than this. He will frequently wish to as- 
certain whetlier the genec 1 prim iplea of his conduct are right, 
whether he habitually a>.t« in the best spirit as well as in the 


‘ I B'lWpi’i t that wlien m**n inquire into tbeir motivoa in this wav. 
they are frequently using the term “ moliye “ in the more inaccurate 
Br-n.se formerly n-fi-rresi to (above, p. 50). They are thinking of the 
feclin‘js that their actions rather than of the ends that induce 

them to ix-rform these actions. But even in the stricter acceptation of 
the term, the inquiry into the purity of our mutivee is not irrelevant. 
So^ lif'low, p. 35’», note 1, and p. 30*d. 

» f /. IVwcy *9 of fUhic^n. p. 201. That very wise mao, Goethe, 

has .V remnrk oti this, aa ou other thinga. Inferring to a boy 

"ho could not cofiHkde after he had comoiilted a tri6ing fault, 

'* 1 WH9 snrrv to oi'*<crvo this,*’ said Goethe, “ for it shows a too tender 
con^i K'iico, which values so highly ila own moral self that it will excuse 
ootliii^U in it. Such a conscience makes hypoclion<iriacal men, if it is 
Qot balanool by activity.** (Conrer# tcUH Eckermann), 
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best znanner — whether, for instance, he is perfectly disin- 
terested in his conduct. 

No doubt such an inquiry, as well as an inquiry into the 
spirit in which particular actions have been done, is often an 
evidence of a morbid habit of mind. A man’s interests ought 
for the most part to.be concentrated in the objects which he 
is seeking to accomplish rather than in his own inner state.* 
And even if one wishes to view his acts with reference to the 
spirit in which they are done, it will generally be best to do 
this by studying some ideal type of the moral life, and en- 
deavouring to follow in his path, rather than by a direct 
contemplation of one’s own impulses and motives. The 
latter course has nearly always a tendency to paralyze action 
and promote egoism. 

Still, there are times when the study of one s own motives 
in particular actions is beneficial, and al.so times at which it is 
desirable to take a survey of one’s general attitude in life. 
This is a part of self-knowledge ; and though, as Carlyle said, 
the motto Know thyself an impossible one to carry out with 
any completeness, yet it is important to make a certain 
approximation to the carrying of it out. 

One reason of this is, that it is not always possible in our 
actions to go fully into the reasons of what we do. We often 
require to let ourselves go, relying on the intuitions that have 
been acquired in the course of our lives. On such occasions 
it is important that wc should know how far we can trust 


» It is in such inquiries that wo bocoroo awaro of wJiat may bo calM 
ths inner side of the yirtuos. The qualities inrolvod in this imit si.ie 
of Tirtuo-purity of heart and the liko-scem to ^ what Prof. Dewoy 
anderstanda by the "Cardinal Virtues. Soo above, p. 3J4, noU 1. 
It is nrobably true, as Green insisU, that tbo inner and outer side of 
virtuous action are in the long run exactly proportioned to one another. 
" There is no real reason to doubt,” enys Green {Prolegomena to tthice. 
Book IV.. chap, i., § 29.’)), “ that the good or evil in the motive of an 
action is eractV measured by the good or evil in its consoquonces, as 
riffhtly estimated." But he admits that this coirospimdence would 
be fully apparent only to omniBcionce. For os. a »rtain Mt may bo 
evidently the right one In a given situation («.?. tbo killing 
the passing of an Act of Parliament, the relief of a destitute whIo«, eU.). 
even if we do not know what motive has led to its U“ing done. 

* Cy. above, p. 363. noU 8. 
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ooTBelved U> go. For this purpose it is necessary to have an 
insight into the nature of our “ besetting sins, and these 
cannot always be discovered from our overt acta. There are 
few, however, who carry this kind of self-knowledge very far. 
“ The heart is deceitful,” and even those who observe it most 
carefully are apt to miss some secret chambers. The advice 
of an intimate friend will often help one more than self- 
observation ; and even self-observation is generally more 
successful in the form of a study of our acta and habita than in 
that of a study of our secret motives. 

7. The Study of the Ideal.— I have already remarked that 
it is usually a more profitable way of developing the inner life 
rather to fii our attention on some external type than to attend 
to our own motives. Such types have frequently been selected 
and set up for the imitation of whole nations and people— 
e.g. Buddha, Jesus, Socrates, and the various Roman Catholio 
saints. And, on a smaller scale, we have innumerable bio- 
graphics of heroes held up m examples not only of right 
iiction, but of a right attitude of mind and heart. Novelists 
also and poets have created for us imaginary types to serve 
the same end.^ Indeed, this may be said to be the end of all 
poetry, in so far as poetry has an end at all. It is a ** criticism 
of life,” inasmuch as it presents to us higher ideals of what 
life might be and ougbi to bf^-and that chiefly on its inner 
side.* 

8. The Monastic Life. — The importance of the study of the 
inner life, whether by direct self-examination, or by the con- 
templation of ideal patterns, has at certain times been so keenly 
felt that men have set themselves apart, like the Eastern 
mystics or the monastic orders of Catholic Christianity, for 
the express purpose of making tbi.s their study. We must 

‘ On the nioral and a>atbetic aigniOcance of ’* types,” the student may 
In' referred to Stephen's t-/ Ethxct, pp. 74-6. Reference may also 

be made to Bacon’s Dt Au eniU, Book VII., chap. iii. 

* C/. the famous paHsa;; ■ in Uootbe'a Wilhtlm JUei$ter, Book 11., 
obap. U., ending. *' Who L ut the poet was it that first formed gods 
toj us ; that exalted us W them, aud brought them down to us.” 
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regard tMa. in general, aa an undesirable form of the Division 
of Labour. It had a cerUin justification m lawless times, 
when most men were bo much occupied with violent action 
that they bad no time for reflection. In such tim^ men who 
led a contemplative Ufe had the task of 

for the whole community to which they ^ 

perhaps in some OrienUl countnes the nature of the clmjate 
rendera it difficult to carry on the active and the contemplative 
life together » The existence of a monastic order has in fact 
the same justification as the setting apart of a spec.al 

Om^Sahbath is too rigidly divided from the 

rest oV^he week, it tends to become a mere eoremomal oh^ 

UtfU rpfcrence to actual practice, so when the 
aervanee. with litt e re erenee to 

Sree™?'“Thb has a pernicious effect ou general morals, and 
StTmately on the morala of the rt 

“LTlir rnft”he ;'’reUnce“f‘doinr:^.“?-s^apidly 

‘r^tSrus S^pi”^ throughout tt-emmuder^of^t^e we^ 

br‘”rophru,”*rS any rate that prophets should reUin 

: ^ a“w°.' ‘ t' 

whose religion has bo onUngled. end of so many piddling 

. . . finds religion to tea ui>on that 

accounts, therefore hut rceolvoa to give over filing, 

trade IcuTr to whose care end crwlit he may 

and to 6nd himself out some .„j;£Houb affairs ; some divine of note 

commit the whole mawging^f his adheres, resigns the whole 

and eetimatioD that must ^ ^ -j^^o his custotly : 

warehouse of hi. rehgio^ with an l^e' religion. . . . His 

and indeed makes the ve y P® ■■ liberally supped, and sumptuously 

religion comes home at night ^ y^ or some welh 

laid to sleep; nse. - sa ut^. eight, and kaves hi. 

^"InlTaTneVW t'e So? trading aU day -itbout hi. rehgioa 
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sufficient contact with the world to enable men of the world 
to catch something of the spirit of the propheta. 

9. Beautiful Souls. — Apart, however, from the existence of 
any special order for the cultivation of the inner life, we 
occasionally find individuals who set themselves apart for 
this purpose. It has been customary to describe these as 

beautiful souls (schdne Seelen) and Goethe has given a 
striking account of one in his Wilhelm AJeisler.^ They are 
usually people who have been prevented in some way from 
taking part in the active affairs of life. The lives of such 
individuals have often a singular charm, and the good effects 
of their influence are sometimes felt over a wide circle ; but this 
is especially the case when they do not entirely withdraw 
themselves from contact with active life. If they do this, 
their contemplation is apt to become emptied of all real content; 
their fine fecling.s turn into hysterical dreaming ; and it is 
well if they do not end in madness. 


10. ^ceticism.— The development of the study of the 
mner Ufo is gene-ally accompanied by a contempt for pleasure 
Ihis sometimes goes so far, as in the case of the Indian mystics 
and the Medu'oval monks, as to lead to the positive infliction of 
torture. The ostensible reason for this is frequently the idea 
that torture is pleasing to the gods; but the fundamental 
rea.son seems to lie in the desire of suppressing the flesh and 
Its lusts lliis IS of course in some degree an essential of the 
moral Me in any form ; but asceticism seems to commit the 
error ol turning the means into an end. 

It is im(>ort}int to repress our lower desires, in order that 
we may bo able to devote ourselves, without let or impediment 
to the highest ends of life. But the ascetic regards the sup- 
prcs.sion o desire as the end in itself. And the effort thus to 
suppress all natural desire frequently defeats its own aim It 
concentrates attention on the objects of desire, and in a sense 

translated gcfion^ Seele “ fair Saint." For tome 
to .dranUga 
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makes a man the slave of his desires as truly as in the case of 
him who yielda to them. The best way to free ourselves from 
oui lower desires is, as we have already indicated,* to interest 
ourselves in something better. It is only into a imnd swept 
and garnished that the devils can enter : when it is weU fur- 
nished and occupied they can End no room. 

11. The ContemnUtive Life.-The study of the inner life is. 
in truth but a part of the general life of speculation as dis- 
tinguished from ^action. The distinction between acme 
and the contemplative Ufe has impressed men in all ^ 

difierent thinkers have attached importance o ^ 

other Aristotle placed the contemplative life (meaning by 
tharthe pursuit of scientific and philosophic truth) above the 
practical Ufe in which the ordinary social virtues 

:K= 

says of nature that, 

She has a world of ready wealth 
The mind and heart to 
epontancoue wisdom breathed by health. 

Truth breathed by choerfulness ; 

and the eame thought 6nda m"y 

'^T”'^RusWn aL“ has^eunB tL7ai-s of root and conteo.plu- 

.„d W UirrMorris haa found hia earthly paradise ... 

“°“’enturv o reeT” in which the turmoil of modern c.v.I.zat.on 
a century oi resi/, j mm P^haW find a more worthy 

fihall have Similar ideas dominate 

^Emron Tnd^ Th" ru"' AU these aeem to think that the 
I nboee. p. 166. . 

*Ethic», Book ’'‘a ll^fi'ition) that Aristotle regordrd 

•Except (a very ^ preparation for tb« 

the active life of sMial du y thought bo regardo-i 

hi|“r J to ,Licb th. lif. of th. .ood 

ciliMO* lead* up. 
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cont«mplative life is essentially higher than the active, and 
that this higher life is to be reached simply by withdrawing 
from the life of action. ' 

On the other hand, Carlyle preached a gospel of labour, and 
was fond of quoting the words of Sophocles that “ the end of 
man is an action and not a thought,” or the exclamation of 
Amauld — “ Rest ! Shall I not have all eternity to rest in I ” 
This view fits in well also with the robust philosophy of Brown- 
ing, who cannot even accept the orthodox view of the rest of 
eternity, but conceives of it as the most fitting address to his 
departing spirit — 

Thrive and strive ’ cry, * Speed ! Fight on, fare ever, there 
ae here I ’ ” 


The truth seems to be that an ordinary healthy human 
existence requires both sides. There are energetic natures, 
like Cfesar or Napoleon, that seem able to go on with a per- 
petual activity, scarcely requiring rest or reflection. But 
the activity of such men is not usually the wisest or the most 
beneficial. There are others whose special mission it seems to 
be to withdraw from the world of action and bring messages to 
mankind from the inner world of feeling and reflection. But 
the wisdom of such men is apt to be deficient in the depth of 
umversal applicability which a wider contact with life can 
give. The Wordsworths and Emersons arc not equal to the 
Shakespeares and Goethes. For the majority of men, at any 
rate, times of action naturally alternate with times of re- 
flection, times of creation with times of re-creation. In retire- 
ment we criticise the acts of life ; in bfe we criticise the ideas of 

ofSllture ““ 


‘ Of. Goetbe’d famous lines 

•* Fa bildet ein Taleat eich in der Stille, 
bich ein Charact«r in dem Strom der Welt.” 

( A genius forms itself in solitude; 

®““acter, in struggling with the world.”) 

■■ polit. •• “„“d ; in tn “il«i 

Rood doal more. Plato points out in bit 
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12. Relation of the Inner to the Outer Life. — Looking at it 
in a more speculative light, we may erpress the relation of 
the inner to the outer Ufe in this way. The life of unreflective 
action takes place entirely within the universe with which we 
have identified ourselves. In the contemplative life we bring 
ourselves into relation with the broader universe, whether 
revealed in the form of the moral ideal within us, some ideal 
exemplar without us, the beauty and suggestiveness of nature, 
the discovery of scientific law, or in any other shape. 

Now, since the life of all of us involves progress, or, at the 
very lowest, readjustment to new conditions, it is impossible 
that it should be carried on successfully without a periodic 
reference to the principles on which it is based. Like chrono- 
meters, we can go on for a time by the mere impulse of our 
moral springs, but if we are to be kept in permanent order we 
must readjust ourselves by the stars. On the other hand, it 
would be a poor chronometer which was perpetually being set, 
and never could be let go. A life of pure reflection would 
never acquire any positive content. It would have principles, 
but no facto to apply them to ; yet it is by contact with such 
facto that the principles themselves grow. It is experience 
that tests them, and that sends us back again to improve them. 
“ Best men are moulded out of faults ’ ; for it is our errors of 
conduct that reveal to us the defects of our principles, and 
show us where they need improvement.* 

There are, then, these two sides in every healthy moral life. 
It is a mistake, on the one band, to suppose that all the worth 
of our life lies in its outer acts. This is not even the only part 
of us that affects those with whom we come in contact. “ Men 
imagine,” says Emerson, ” that they communicate their virtue 
or vice only by overt actions, and do not see that virtue or vice 
emit a breath every moment.” Of course, this means in reality 
that the virtuous man acts a little differently from the vicious 
man even where the external act appears to be the same. The 


Republic (Book III.) that both theaoelemonta are required for the dovelop- 
to^i of character. See NettJeehijp'B admirable essay on The Theory 
of Education in PUto’a Republic^ (lieUeni^ pp. 67^80), 

1 Hence the element of truth in the popular view about the neewipity 

of " Bowing wild oate.” See below, p. 372. 
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beauty of the inner life, in Aristotle’s phrase, " shines through.*’ 
Hence the importance of having the heart right. 

On the other hand, it is a mistake to suppose that we should 
be perpetually fingering our inner motives. If we do this, 
we shall always find that they are somewhat wrong. The 
impulse of the moment can never quite rise to the dignity of 
the eternal ideal ; and the more we watch it, the less likely is 
it so to rise. If we make sure that our overt action is 
thoroughly right, the right motive will soon become habitual 
to us and it is a man’s habitual motives that are important, 
not the motives that may happen to enter into a particular act. 


13. The Virtuous Man and the World. — If our life is to be 
one both of action and reflection, it must also in a sense be 
one that is both in the world and not of it. A life of activity 
cannot be one of entire withdrawal from the world and ite 
ways ; yet the man who guides him.self by reflection will not 
simply be carried along by ita currents. The man who is 
simply reflective and not active is sometimes characterized as 
“ over-consrientious.”* Sometimes this reproach is merely 
an indication of prejudice on the part of “ men of the world ’* ; 
but often it is a mark of a real want of decision of character, 


^ It might be thought, from what has been already said in ebap. iii*^ 
that, if we are resuliiioly Betting ourBtlvea to do good actions, the motive 
of them rnuet ntct49arily bo good. But tlu3 is only partly true. If 
a statcBnian devotes himself persistently to the passing of beneficial 
lawB, thiB nuiBt be because be takes the benefit of his country as pari 
of his motive* But he may also be intluenced by the desire of personal 
fame, or even by that of spiting a rival. A man can seldom (h* quite 
sure that Rome such lower motives do oot form part of his ioducoment 
to the performance of an action which ho clearly secs to bo in itself doair- 
able. But the beat praeticnl course is evidently that of habituating 
oureelvea to the performance of actions which wo perceive to bo desirable. 
By doing this, we accustom ourselves to the point of view of the 
** univerBe ” within which the aetiona are good. Wo forgot the lower 
univerBO of personal ambition, or of personal spite ; and, by forgetting 
it» we gradually cease to live in it. We lose ourselves in the pure interest 
in our objective end ; and this is the highest motive — i.e. on the asBuoip* 

ion that our objective end ls really a desirable one, forming an element 
m Duman progress. 

^ P- 323. r^nd 
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lik« thftt of Hamlet, or a want of appreciation of the limita 
wit hin which our moral life has to be lived.* It is a man of 
this type who is sometimes said to be “ so good that he is good 
for nothing ” (“ si buon che val niente ”). 

On the other hand, the commoner defect is that of living 
entirely within the universe of the society in which we find 
ourselves, and following a multitude to do evil. The good man 
adapts himself to his environment, but tries at the same time 
to make his environment better. He does not simply try to 
keep himself “ unspotted of the world,** but also to clear the 
world of spot. Such a man will in a sense be not of the 
world.” He will live in the light of principles which are not 
fully embodied in the modes of action around him. But he w^ 
not withdraw into himself, and absUin from taking part m the 
activities of bis world. This attitude of the virtuous man is 
strikingly depicted by Wordsworth in bis sonnet to Milton, • in 
which he expresses both his aloofness and his readiness to 
serve. . , 

“ Thy Boul waa like a star and dwelt apart ; 

And vet thy heart 

The lowiioet duties on herself did lay.** 

14. The Moral Reformer.— This twofold attitude is perhaps 
best seen in the case of great moral reformers. Every good 
man, no doubt, is a moral reformer on a small scale ; but oc- 
casionally in the history of a nation there arises a man who holds 
up new ideals of the moral life and induces men m some degree 


» Froude sayi of Julius C«ar (C-^or. p. 339). " His habit was to Uko 
facts aa they were, and when aatiafied that hie object was just, to go 
tha readicsst wav to it.'* A very conaciontious man can seldom bring 
ioTjr.. “ni h.nc, •• lore ol will." C/. .boro pp 82.3. 
Deacartoa waa so much afraid of the indecision due to a reflective habit, 
that he thought it neceasary to make it a special practical rule for him- 
self. never to hesitate when once be had come to the concluaion that a 
particular line of conduct waa on the whole the beat. See his D\*(ouTtt 
0 ^ if eiAod, Part III. (Veitch’a translation, p. 26). ^ 

• C/ also Milton’s own emphatic declaration in the Arto^g\ixcA . 
“I linnot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexere.w^ «d 
onbreatbed. that never aalUea out and eeeka her adveiwy. but 
out of the^loe. where that Immortal wrland is to be l 

dust and heat." See also Bacon's £)« Augnunt%4. Book VII., chap. I. 
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to adopt them, thus advancing the general moral ideas of man- 
kind. Types of such reformers are Buddha, Socrates, and Jesus. 

These are generally men who have a profound appreciation 
of the moral life of their peoples, and who by reflection upon 
it are led to transcend its limitations. There was no better 
Athenian citizen than Socrates, none more attached to his 
native state, none more ardent in the performance of civic 
duties, few more thoroughly at home in its customs and 
traditions.’ But he was more than this. He had his hours of 
reflective abstraction, in which he went beneath the moral 
traditions of his nation and examined the fundamental prin- 
ciples on which they rested. This reflective examination en- 
abled him to transcend the limitations of Greek morality, and 
to prepare the way for deeper conceptions of duty. 

Similarly, Je.sus was no ascetic or recluse. He “ came 
eating and drinking,” and was familiar with the ideas and habits 
of his people, even of those that were regarded as outcast and 
degraded. But he had also his times of retirement, tempta- 
tions in the wilderness, and withdrawal to mountains. This 
combination of active participation and reflective with- 
drawal enabled him to sum up the morality of his nation, 
and by summing it up to set it upon a deeper basis, which fitted 
it to become the morality of the modem civilized world. 

So it is with most great moral reformers. They hold, in n 
sense, the mirror up to their times and peoples. They show 
them clearly what is already stirring dimly within their own 
consciences. They often seem to proclaim something entirely 
new and contrary to the whole spirit of the age ; and conse- 
quently they often become mart}TS to their convictions, as 
both Socrates and Jesus did. And no doubt they often do, 
like Mo.ses, bring down a new law from heaven. But the 
new law was nearly always contained implicitlv in the current 
morality of their time. They only interpreted that morality 
more carefully and strictly, freed it from self-contradictions, 
and pressed it bark to the fundamental prinrij)lcs on which it 
rested * When they do more than this, their work is eeldom 


I See Zollor'a ami f^ocratic School, Part IT., thin. % 

Oreea 9 /ro/ev.>me»,u to Ethia. pp. 32:i 30. Murrh. .i.i a 


»/ Elktcs. pp. 253 t. and Dowoy'a Chillir>t4 of Klhirt. pp IfO 90. 
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•ntirely beneficial. It is too much in the air, and has too little 
reference to the actual condition of things, to have much 
practical effect. 

Perhaps we may venture to blame our own great moral 
reformers of recent times, Carlyle and Ruskin, and, still more, 
Tolstoy, in bo far as they have made too little effort to under- 
stand what is best in the spirit of their times, and that their cen* 
sures, consequently, are too much like the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, an external accusation instead of an internal 
criticism. But even this would be only partly true. Carlyle 
and Ruskin were, on the whole, no exception to the general 
nature of moral reformers. Much of what was best in the spirit 
of their age finds in them its best expression, and their criti- 
cisms are to a very large extent organic to the thing criticised. 
They were, to a certain extent, the criticism of the age upon 
itself, its condemnation by its own principles, strictly inter- 
preted ; and this is perhaps the only kind of criticism that is 
permanently beneficial. It might be somewhat invidious to 
refer to more recent examples. 


CHAPTER VI. 

MORAL PATHOLOGY. 

1. Moral EttI.— S o far we have been mainly occupied with 
the conBidcration of the moral Life in its positive aspect as a 
development towards goodness and perfection of charartcr and 
pocial activity. We must ni>w dwell for a little on its more 
shady aspects. Man’s life is not a simple struggle towards 
virtue and hoUneps : it is quite ns often a lapsing into vice and 
sin. This a.‘«pect we have on the whole neglected ; and wo 
must now give a little consideration to it. 

Each man’s moral life may, as we have seen, be regarded as 
ft universe in itself. Tiiis universe may be a broad one or a 
narrow one. In the case of the majority of men it is sufficiently 
narrow to exclude many human interests. This narrowness 
is a source of conflict. It causes the individual good to appear 
to he in oppo.sition to the general good of humanity. 

There is ft sense in which no one ever seeks anything except 
what be regards as good. QuiJquid petilur petitur sub specie 
boni. Evil is not sought as evil, but a.s a good under particular 
circumstances.' But the good sought is only the good of the 

> Many of a< that we regAnl ns viciM worv at one time scarcely 
yit cj at all. They are the rirtura of a lower dtage of civilization, a lower 
univefBc which has been su{>frsfHle<l, but in which sotne men still linger. 
Thus, I’rof. Aleiandcr ya {AluraJ Urjfr and p. 3^7) : Mu^ef 

%n(i lying and theft aro a damnrfa left as from a time when 

they w ore legitimalo iiLStit lit ions : when it was bonoural.do to kill all 
hut members of the clan, or to lie without 8<.ruplo to gam an end. and 
A hen lljcre was promiscuity of pri>j'*Tly.** 

Id this connection, l^entlmm nfers to the passac© in the Orff/.wj/ 
(III., "H ffqtf.) in which TcU inat has is courle*>UHly asked ** what his 
bu'»itu‘8d may he, wlieilicr by chance it i« that of a pirate or what other.’* 
In Anstolle'fl i (I., viii. 7, H) piratrs arc mentioned along with 

fiehcrmon, hunters, ei»' . as classes of workers who maintain themselves 
w ithuut n‘ta;l irailo. In Sparta, again, it was not thought dishonourable 
to steal, though it ^ se thought dishunounible to be found out. Cf. 
Wu<rhiad*B EUmcnii of nt'tic*, pp 232 3, and Art. *' Aryan Religion” 
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universe concerned at the particxilar moment. This need not 
even be what the individual himself, taking a survey of bis 
life, would regard as good for him : still less is it necessarily 
identical with or conformable to the general good. It may be 
the good of a very narrow umverse — the universe of a man 
who is making no serious efforts to reach that rational point of 
view in which alone, as we have seen, true freedom is to be 
found ; one who, remaining in servitude to his passions and 
animal propensities, prefers “ bondage with ease to strenuous 

liberty.” , . , 

Indeed, there are even cases m which opposition to tbe 

general good becomes almost an end in itself; which an 
mdividual is inclined to say, like Milton s Satan, Evil, be 
thou my good.” Social duty presenU i^eU as » contmua 
menace to a man who has not learned to identify the good of 
society with his own ; and he is thus tempted to lake up arras 
against it » He cannot simply set it aside, as be can narrower 
gLda that lie outaide his own ; it is a wider 
bis own and he must either identify himself with it or fagh 

- t^ ;:r.iSoni}Srea. 

or in the anti-social delight that gives its edge to 

“tietT/rve' :nd the more^ieficito that uaivor.e 
■ J^LTorrlrk^^d'a”' likely to he the defects Hence the 

in Hating.’ TuZl "nl'K™!- 

r tKS^i^r.din'i.'r rr. r; .^ 0 . ...serCiiatie a. th. 

Qot very diotont future. 1 uT • 

» Cf. 8bak<Bi>caro’8 King Ittfhard III- . 

A,.d therefore, eiiico I cannot prove a lovrr. 

en^ain thcBo fair vteU -spoken days. 

I am determined to prove a .. 

And hate the idle ph-a«arf. of those da). 
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shortcomings which are often noticed in men of strong and 
original characters. A weak character has no definite Omits. 
It flows vaguely over the boundaries of many universes, 
without distinctly occupying any. It excludes little because 
it contains Little. It takes on, like a chameleon, the colour 
of any universe with which it comes in contact. Such a person 
is not likely to oflend profoundly against any laws of his social 
surroundings. He will rather be “ faultily faultless,” drifting 
securely because he is making for nowhere, carried safely by 
wind and tide without any force of seamanship. It is to such 
that the proverb applies that “ Fortune favours fools.’* No 
one can find any fault with one who has in Pope’s phrase, “ no 
character at all.” 

On the other hand, one who has great strength of character 
in some particular direction has generally some accompanying 
weakness. His universe is a clearcut circle, and excludes many 
elements of a complete moral life. Thus, the great poet, 
tenderly sensitive and full of high aspirations, is often deficient 
in steadinest of will and in attention to the more conventional 
r^es of morals. The great reformer is apt to be inconsiderate 
of the weakness of others, and sometimes even unscrupulous 
in selecting the means to secure his purposes. The man who 
IS devoted to great public achievements is often, like Soorates, 
unsuccessful in hia domestic life. And so in many other cases. 
Hence in our moral judgments on individuals it is very neces* 
sary to consider not merely where they fell short, but also what 
they positively achieved or endeavoured.* A man’s ains are 
the shadows of his virtues ; and though a life of transparent 
goodness would cast no shadow, yet, so long as men fall short 
of this, the strongest virtues will often have the deepest shades. 


2. Vice.— Moral defects may be regarded either from the 

side— as flaws of character or as issuing 
m evil deeds. From the former point of view, we may describe 


ttli UB 6rbt nhelher hia'^vova^o'^haa ^ blameworthy. 

Uatnagate ana the Tale of’lK.ga,’* ^ Giohe. or only to 
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them as vices — vice* being the term that corresponds to virtue, 
and that denotes the inner stain of character rather than the 
overt act. From the outer side, we may speak of them rather 
as sins ana crimes. 

The inner side is more extensive than the outer ; for stains in 
the inner character may be to a large extent concealed, and not 
issue definitely in evil deeds — though they can scarcely fail 
to give a certain colour to our outer acts. It is chiefly 
Christianity that has taught us to attach as much weight to 
the evil in the heart as to the evil in outer deeds. * The more 
superficial view is to regard the latter as alone of imj)ortance. 
Such sayings as ** whoever looketh on a woman to lust 
her, has committed adultery with her already in his heart, 
gave a new extension to the conception of morals. Similarly, 
the conception of morality was deepened when it was recog- 
nized that an action which is externally good may in reality 
be evil if it is not done from the highest motive. “ Whatever 
is not of faith is sin.” • It was from this point of view that some 
of the early Christian writers spoke of the virtues of the heathen 

If we were to attempt to classify vices, the subdivisions of 
them would naturally correspond to those of the virtues. Inus 
we should have vices arising fiom our yielding to pleasure, or 
failing to endure pain, or not being sufficiently wise m our choice 


iosaing in pardi ular tnfl acts ; wbtna S ' , . . £ wantofpurifv 

Paul BDfaka of sin dwelling m him. 

’Cy. Sidiwck'e History of tthics. pp. rrr.^lc 

perfectly aware of the ‘"‘/’"Stance bolow. p. 407. 

iiomrni to Ethics. Book HI., chap, v . § ift- . ana c/ » 


xru. 
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or atrenaouB in onr purposes. We should also have various vices 
connected with imperfections in our social relationships. But 
into the details of such a classification we need not here enter. 


3. Sin. — Although it is true, however, that the inner side 
of an evil character is quite as important, from a moral point 
of view, as the evil acts that flow from it, yet it must be re* 
membered that there is a considerable difference between 
vice that remains in the heart and vice that issues in an evil 
deed ; just as there is a difference between virtue that remains 
mere “ good intention '* and virtue that issues in deed. Pro- 
fessor Muirhead remarks on this point* : “ How far the resolu- 
tion is from the completed act has become a proverb in respect 
to good resolutions. It is not, perhaps, very creditable to 
human nature that a similar reflection with regard to bad 
resolutions does not make us more charitable to persons who 
are caught apparently on the way to a crime.” 

Hoffding {Psychology, Eng. ed., p. 342) quotes a case of a 
woman who, having got into a neighbour’s garden for the 
purpose of setting fire to her house, and been taken almost 
in the act, swore solemnly in court that she knew she would 
not have perpetrated the act, but hesitated to state upon oath 
that she had abandoned her intention when she was surprised. 
With this we may compare the passage in Mark Rutherford’s 
story of 3/triom's Schooling, where, speaking of Miriam’s 
temptation to take her own life, he says : * Afterwards the 
thought that she had been close to suicide was for months a 
new terror to her. She was unaware that the distance between 
us and dreadful crimes is much greater often than it appears to 
be* ^ 


‘ EUmenU of Elhice, p. rtl, note. 

' CJ. Carlyle’s French Rewlution, vol. iii.. Book I., chap. It. t ** From 
the purpose of crime to the act there is au abyss ; wonderful to think 
of. 'Rio Q^er lies on the pistol ; but the man is not yet a murderer: 
nay. his whole nature staggering at such a consummation, is there not 
8 confus^ pause rather— one last instant of possibility for him?" 
Tins distinction is, indeed, generally recogniied in our ordinary moral 

perhaps it is not so much dwelt upon as the corre- 

Sf*® 8oo<l actions. Adam Smith’s 
TKoory of Homl SerUimAnU. Part IT,, sect. TH.. chap ii 
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Perhaps we should say, then, not merely iLai the road to 
Hell is “ paved with good intentions,” but that the road to 
Heaven is paved with bad ones. It should be remembered, 
however, that there is an important difference here between 
good intentions and bad intentions. Bad intentions, like 
good intentions, are often frustrated by infirmity of purpose. 
In this case the good intention is not so good as the good act ; 
whereas the bad intention is on the whole worse than the bad 
act. We do not think the better of Macbeth for his hesitation 
in committing murder ; and often we feel almost an admiration 
for a determined crime. On the other hand, if a crime is 
prevented by genuine moral scruples, which arise often just 
at the moment when we have the opportunity of actually 
performing the deed, the hesitation which then ari.ses is partly 
an exculpati m. Thus we think on the whole the better of 
Lady Macbeth for her exclamation — 

Had he not roeembled 
My fatbor &a be elept» I had done t. * 

While, then, it is the ca.se that a good intention is always 
inferior to ths corresponding good deed,* it depends on cir- 
cumstances whether a bad intention is or is not less evil than 

a bad deed. * 


• t^en this, no .ioubt, i* subject to aomo q.iAlificatioD. A compare 
tWely unscrupulous rnsn may often perform an action on the whole good, 
where a more conscientious mati would hesitate. In such a case we 
should not always regard the conscientious man os blainewori by. otiM. 
even here, the good intention of the conscientious man is not so good 
as his good action would have been, if only he could have brought him- 
self to do it— though it may be as praiseworthy as the good action of 

a man who is more unscrupulous. _ • j 

• Of course evil thoughts may also pass through a man a mind without 
sotting the length oven of intentions. In this case they are not morally 
culpable. Cf. Milton's Paradiat Loat, Book V.— 

•• Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come and go, ao uno^provod. and leave 
No spot or blame behind. ' 

Even soch evil however, may be taken os oviden.e of the existence 
of some lower univerao within a mane nature-^me extinct volrano, 
as it wero— which may at some time or other burst forth into action. 
Milton, I WPPO"'- admitted this -at lea,t with 

regard to Go^l. 
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So alflo, from the point of view of the development of the 
character of the agent, a bad deed is often less evil than a stain 
in the character which does not go forth in action. An overt 
act brings, as a rule, an overt punishment. At any rate, 
the wickedness of the act is made openly apparent, in a way 
in which an evil thought is not made apparent. And when a 
man thus sees plainly the consequences of his action, he is 
often led to repent of it and amend his life. It is here that 
we see the element of truth in the common idea of the benefit 
of *' sowing wild oats.” Here also we see the force of Luther's 
Pecca foTtiler.' If there is evil in a man’s heart it is generally 
best that it should come out plainly. There Ls more hope of a 
straightforward sinner than of one who is neither cold nor hot. * 

4. Crime. — The term Crime is generally used in a narrower 
sense than sin. It denotes only those offences against society 
which are recognized by national law, and which are liable to 
punishment. It is impossible that all moral offences should 
bo brought under this category. Ingratitude, for instance, 
cannot be made punishable by law, because it would be practi- 
cally impossible to specify tbe offences that come under this 
head. Again, the moral sense of conscientious persons is 
constantly outrunning the ordinary moral code of tbe society 
to which they belong, and thus inventing sins which are not 
recognized as crimes. Also when the evil effects of a sin fail 


• Cf. Browning’fl Tht Slcdut and Bu4f— 

Ihe Bin I impute to each fruatrate ghoat 
la, the unlit tamp and the uugirt loin. 

Though the end iu view waa a vice, I Bay.” 

“ rftiVojojiAicai and Religious Ttacher, pp. 

»Sinularl>. in the life of a state, it is often deaimble that an evil 
Mould 1^ brouplit to a head. For tins reason, it has often been observed 
'bit It IS c-m.r.nlly better to have a thoroiiuhlv bad .U-.iot than a half 
t"m. one, Ibvis Hallani r.-mark.a (l oMlxl.itional Ilx>',<ry nf Kr.gland) 
\\ .* are inu. h in,l..l,*, d to the memory i.f Ibirlvira. I>u<-lie 5 a of Cleveland, 
.oa,>n. cf Portenioutb. and Mrs. Fl.-.uior Gsvvn. . . . They 

r n. “ P n'Minc the ki.ipdom of ns l.aiuled loyaUv.” 
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eet it. The society that punishes him is not defrauding him of 
his due, but gi-^ing him what he deserves, what he has earned. 
Ordinary lang .age recognizes this, and it is quite in accordance 
with commou sense. The punishment may help to cme him, 
and incidental' / to warn and cure others ; just as the intrinsic 
reward of a good action may stimulate and encourage others 

to do likewise. , , . . . , 

But. of course, this presupposes that his action is deliberate. 

If he is insane or mentally deranged, he is not entitled to his 

punishment, any more than one who brings about a good result 

ignorantly or by accident is entitled to the reward that is 

directly or indirectly involved m it. „ . . , 

Incidentally, the succe.ssful action of the weU 
roan may encourage others to go and do hkewise = 
the punishment of the criminal may serve to deter ^ 

following in his footsteps. But these are incidental results of 
good and evil actions, rather than the direct outcome of the 

^'"Ss in^^Feted. the Hegelian theory of punishment seems 
to he the most satisfactory theory that has been put jor^ar^ 
It helps to explain why it is that men who are not liable to 
any ex ernal Lnisbment for their evil dee<k or negl.genco 
Lnd to Lk to impose upon themselves some form of penance 
They feel that they have not get their deserts. The natural 
result is repentance. AU this appUes to the dehberate actions 

of normal Lman beings. It does not apply to °itt e 

wholly or partiaUy insane ; and it may be well to add a little 

here about this. 

12 Recent Pathological Studies.-In dealing with the 
12. between WUh and Will, wo had occasion to 

the psychological researches that have been carried 
Tn by^r^ud and othem into the ways m w-hicb human actions 
r bA alTected by the presence of suppressed wishes. 

T extenMo oK-thoJs of education. The 

due innuences has led to the view that the 

rccogm forms of vice and crime should be medical 

treatment of J\.^rely punitive. This has. of 

conrse"'be"n'generally acknowl-dged in the case of defio.U 
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forms of insanity and even of pronounced mental deficiency. 
What is now being urged is that there are many forms and 
degrees of mental perversion, and that possibly most forms 
of sin and crime should be regarded as being due to such per- 
version, and consequently as not properly subject to moral 
blame. This would not necessarily imply that no form of 
punishment should be used, but only that the punishment 
should be regarded as being essentially medicinal. 

It is noteworthy, in this connection, that even F, H- Bradley, 
who was on the whole a strong supporter of the rctributory 
view of punishment, wrote a remarkable paper* dealing with 
what he called ‘ social surgery,’ in which he appeared to 
advocate infanticide in certain circumstances as a form of 
preventive punishment by the eUmination oi those who might 
be pre.sumed to be unfit. 

The psycho-analysts seek rather to prevent crime by dis- 
covering what are commonly referred to as ‘ complexes,’ 
and using what, in a broad sense, may be characteri.-^ed as 
medical m'''thod3 for tlfir cure. The discussion of this hardly 
falls within the scope of a purely ethical study, any more than 
the general treatment of insanity doe.s. What it involves is 
the question, how far particular individuals can be regarded 
a.s being, in the full sense of the word, responsible for their 
actions. If they know that they are doing wr(-ng, some form 
of punishment is the natural expression of social disapproval, 
and may serve to prevent the recurrence of the wrong and 
pos.sibly also to have a considerable educative effect on 
tlie wrong-doer. But, if the wrong-doer does not really know 
that ho is doing wrong, or is somehow incapable of self- 
control, some form of medical treatment would seem to be 
called for. 

The (luestiou, ‘ Can’st thou not minister to a mind 
diseased ? ’ is probably a good deal nearer to the possibility 
of an uflirmative answer than it was in the time of Shakespeare ; 
but it hardly falls within the province of Ethics to deal with it, 
thoiigh it dce.s, no doubt, belong to the closelv related province 


‘ Ur nutikrt ou I'lihinluncnt ” 

Ji/urncl oj Klhic-9, April. 


piibllnhed in the 
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of Psychology. In dealing with crime, there are evidently 
several distinctions that it is important to draw. A person who 
has committed an action that may be characterised as criminal 
(whether definitely so recognised by the law of his country 
or not) may be (1) definitely insane, (2) suffering from some 
temporary obsession or ‘ complex,’ (3) following some 
erroneous principle, conscientiously believed to be sound. (4) 
indifferent to moral considerations. 

In the first case, it seems clear that he ought to be confined 
and dealt with in accordance with the best medical knowledge 
that is available. The second case is one in which the advice 
of the psycho-analyst might be properly called in. In the 
third case it might be necessary to confine the offender and, if 
possible, convince him of his error. The fourth case is the one 
that definitely calU for punishment — perhaps as a preliminary 
to or element in a course of moral education. In extreme 
case.*', it may call for the penalty of death. 

IJirth restriction may, in some cases, serve a.', a preventive 
measure.^ Infanticide, which appears to have been suggested 
by Bradley in the article already referred to in the Inlenmlional 
Journal of Ethics^, is at least open to the objection that it would 
tend to encourage a degree of imlifference to human Lfe and 
human suffering which it would be undesirable to cultivate. 
It seems strange that Bradley should ever have thought that 
such treatment as he suggests would be in accordance with the 
' ethos ’ of any modern civilised people. But what he meant 
is, in any case, not very clearly explained ; and, at any rate, 
it’ is hard to see how it could properly be brought under the 
conception of Punishment. 

13, Social Corruption. — So far we have been looking at 
moral evil only as it appears in the individual life. But a 

» The methodB uoder which it might legitimately be applied, could 
only be properly discussed in a treatise on Social Philosophy or on 

^^‘"som© Remarks on Punishment.’ Some remarks on Brilev s 
•Remarks' will bo found in Rashdall’s Tktory of Good and Bvtl. Vol 
II pp, 420-7. Tho subject seems to belong to Social Philosophy ratbor 
than ^ tb© more limited province of Ethics. 
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society, as well as an individual, may have moral excellence 
or defect. It may have its customs and its institutions so 
framed as to give encouragement to its citizens at every turn 
to live at the highest human level ; or it may have them so 
devised as to obstruct the moral life and make virtue, in certain 
aspects, almost an impossibility.* 

Civilization ought to mean the arrangement of social con- 
ditions so as to make virtue as easy and vice as difficult as 
possible. But civilization, as it actually exists, is partly a 
product of the vices as well as of the virtues of mankind ; and 
is adapted to the former as wcU as to the latter. It is not 
arranged for the extinction of vice, but at most, in Burke’s 
language, that vice may “ lose half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.” It is arranged not for the promotion of virtue 
but only of respectability. Heroic virtue is in many ways 
made difficult rather than easy.* Among the rich luxury is 
encouraged. Wants are multiplied, and go on multiplying 
themselves, and men are tempted to seek the satisfaction of 
them by dishonourable mean.s. The poor, on the other hand, 
are exploited — i.e. used as a mere means for the advantage of 
others. They have no leisure for culture and arc exposed to 
many temptations. 

When a nation has reached such a stag© as this, it often 
declines and falls. Indeed, it must do so, unle.ss it is re- 
awakened by a reformer, such as in our own time Carlyle and 
Ruskin. Sometimes also it is saved by a revolution ; but this 
generally involves almost as mu«'h moral evil as the corrupt 
state ^>f society itself. Sometim-'s. ag-iin, a nation wanders 
so far from the ways of righteo sness that other nations feel 
justiiicd in stepping in for its pumchment. It is in such cases 
that an offensive warfare seems to be justified. But it is 
sehlom that one nation is thus entitled to make it-self the judge 
of another. The Jews seem to have regarded themselves in 
tbia way in ancient times. In modern times, as a general rule, 
only a combination of nations could feel themselves to repre- 


‘ Prof Muirhrad has emimcrat.d. ns illuMrntions of such institutions 

of 2n.l Edition, p. 174' • i.rothcls. gambUng dona. 

cnliB. ntid hni^hinc achooli." ® 

‘ S.-o t arlyte-« on this i>oii.l in h„ on " Tho Opora." 
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sent the side of right reason against the corruptions of some 
particular society.* 

* This chApter is of coarse concerned only with the tihicnl aspect of 
moral pathology. For other aspects see Mercier’s Conduct and iU Dis- 
orders ; also the interesting books by Mr. W. D. Morrison on Juvenile 
Offenders and Crime and its Causes. Enrico Fern’s Criminal Soeioloffy. 
Maudsley’s Body and JUind, and other works on morbid psychology, 
criminology. &c. On the subjects of sin and punishment reference 
should be made to Dr. McTaggart’s Studies in Heyelian Cosmology. 
chaps. T. and ri. 



CHAPTER VTl. 

MORAL PROGRESS. 

1. Social Evolution.— Although we have frequently referred, 
throughout the preceding chapters, to the fact that the moral 
life is to be regarded as a process of development, yet our 
treatment of it has been to a large extent statical. What has 
been said, however, in the closing paragraphs of the last two 
chapters, with reference to the work of the moral reformer, 
seems to lead us naturally to a more explicit consideration of 
the conditions of moral development. That there is a certain 
“ increasing purpose through the ages,” is a truth that is now 
in some form generally admitted, however much wo may bo 
tempted at times to doubt it. 

This is on the whole an entirely modem conception, and 
is 8«.»mewhat contrary to the impressions of the natural man. 
It is not only to the graceful pessimism of a Horace that the 
present generation seems a degenerate oflspring of heroic sires. 
The idea of a Golden Age behind us, of the ” good old times,” 
when men were uncorrupted bythe luxuriesard follies ofalater 
age, of the“ wisdom of our ancestors,” wheu men looked at the 
world with a fresher and deeper glance, has a certain natural 
fascination for the discontented spirit of man. Nor is it entirely 
without a basis in fact. If ” new occasions bring new duties,” 
they also bring new opportunities for vice. Looking, for 
instance, at the commercial morality of the present time, 
and comparing it with the practices of more primitive peoples, 
we have often a difficulty in determining whether, in the root 
of the matter, we have advanced or receded. If in some 
respects our actions seem more trustworthy and based on 
broader and more reasonable principles, in other respects we 
seem to have grown more selfish and dishonest than men ever 
were before.* 

* C/. MArahall'* PrincipUs of Sconomioo. pp. 6-8 and 881. 
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It is onlj when we pass from the actions of individual humao 
beings to the consideration of the principles on which men are 
expected to act — the codes of duty and ideals of virtue which 
have grown up among us — that we gain any firm assurance of 
progress. When we reflect, however, that those higher 
conceptions of conduct which prevail among us could scarcely 
hold their ground if there were not some individuals who 
habitually acted in accordance with them, we may be led to 
believe that even in the individual life there must on the whole 
have been a certain advancement. And, indeed, this convic- 
tion ought to be rather strengthened than otherwise by the 
recognition that, in our modern system of life, there are depths 
of degradation which to a ruder sUte of existence are scarcely 
known. Corruptio optimi pessinui. The grass, as Ruskin 
somewhere remarks, is green every year : it is only the wheat 
that, on account of its higher nature, is liable to a blight. 
So, too, a mere animal is incapable of such a fall as we find in 
man. As Walt Whitman says, — 


* They do not oweat and whine about their condition. 

They do not lie awake in the dark and w^p for thc^ 8iiu. 

They do not make me eick discussing their duty to God ; 

Kot one is dissatisfied, not one is demented 

With the mania of owning things ; ..... j .u i 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that bved thousands 

of years ago; . , 

Not one is respectable or unhappy over the whole eartn. 

All this is DO doubt, very creditable to the lower animals ; 
vet it need not induce us to envy their condition. Man s 
Relative unhappiness, as Carlyle saye. is due to his greatness. 
“ The assertion of our weakness and deficiency, as Emerson 
DuU it. “is the fine innuendo by which the 8oul_ makes lU 
Annrmoua claim “ “ A spark disturbs our clod ; and this 

disturbance brings with it the possibility of new forms of ov.b 
Animals are not capable of the higher forms of em. The 
advantages which I envy in my neighbour, the favour 
or of a particular person which I lose and he wins and which 
makes mo jealous of him, the superiority in form or power w 
Dlace of which the imagination excites my ambition— these 
would have no more existence for an agent not self coneoious. 
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or not dealing with other self-conscious agents, than colour 
has for the blind.’’* 

So it is also, in some measure, with the growth of cirilization. 
Knowledge is power for evil as well as for good. The depth of 
our Hell measures the height of our Heaven ; and when we 
are conscious of special degradation and misery in the midst 
of a high civilization, wo may reflect, with Milton’s Satan, 
“ No wonder, fallen such a pernicious height.” There seems, 
therefore, to be no real reason for doubting that in the general 
improvement of the conditions of life there is also a certain 
moral advance.® To the consideration of this advance we 
may now appropriately devote a few paragraphs. 

2. The Moral Universe. — We have seen already that the 
moral life of an individual is lived within what may be described 
as a social or moral universe. Such a universe is constituted 
by various elements. It consists, on the one hand, of a moral 
Ideal, generally recognized by the society in which the in- 
dividual lives. This ideal may be expressed in a code of com- 
mandments, in a series of injunctions, or in the form of a 
life which is set up ns a model for our imitation. This U the 
ideal side of our moral universe. On the other hand, it consists 
of definite social institutions, such os we have referred to in 
Chapter II. Finally, it consists of certain habitual modes 
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of action, acquired rather by half-unconscioue imitation 
than by any distinct injunctions or efforts to copy an 

In any^^ven age and country these three elements of a aocial 
universe wiU nearly always be found in some more or less fully 
developed form ; but often there is a very considerable diver- 
gence Ltween the three. A people’s ideal 
bear a close resemblance to iU institutions or Us habiU and 
sometimes even its habits are not entirely con ormable ^ i^ 
institutions. A reUgion of peace and 

::s rsSi f. ■:«=.. 

=T;;;rrs:' c,k.k' S- 

rifideisX^d ^b^L^institution, ...d 

habits. 

3 Inner Contradiction in our Universe.-The mere want of 
adtus^ent between the various elements in our moral umverw 
b often of itself sufficient to suggest the need of a 
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4. Sensa of Incompleteness. — Even apart, however, from 
those contradictions within our universe which drive us forward 
by a kind of natural dialectic, there is also a tendency to pro- 
gress in our habits, institutions, and ideals, due eimplv to our 
consciousness of their incompleteness. This incompleteness 
is often first brought to clear consciousness by some reformer 
who points out a certain want of logic in our present system. 
Such a reformer points out, for instance, that we habitually 
act in one way under certain circumstances, but in quite an 
opposite way under other circumstances, when there is no 
Bufticient reason to accotmt for the difference. 

He may point out inconsistencies, for instance, in the way 
in which men commonly treat their children, being sometimes 
cruel and sometimes over-indulgent. Or he may point out 
the difference between the morality recognized in the relations 
between countries in their negotiations with one another and 
that recognized in the relations between individuals, and may 
a.sk whether there is any adequate reason for this contra.st. 
Or he may point to the pains inflicted on animals in certain 
proce.s.ocs of vivisection, or in various forms of the chose, or in 
slaughter-houses, or even in the ordinary use of animals as 
instruments of human serarice ; ho may contrast this with the 
treatment accorded to human beings ; and may ask whether, 
fleeing that in respect of the suffering of pain there appears 
to be no di.stinctinn between men and animals, there is any 
fluffirient reason for tolerating m the case of animals what would 
not be tolerated in the case of men. 


Or, again, he may turn to the of social life, as 

di.‘»tingiii,shed fnun its halnts, and may call attention to 
ammuilie.s m the guvernmenL of the country, in the regulation 
of fiiinuv life, in the methods of industrial action, and in the 
various other organized forms in which the life of the com- 
munity 1 .S carried on. Tie may thus criticise these institutions bv 
moans of themselve.s, showing that the principles underlving 
them are incomplete y carried out. He mav ask. for instance" 

upon what recognized i.rmeiple women are excluded from certain 

functions and privileges which are universallv open to men 

»til/ V I’ ^ fpformor. carn-ing his weapon of criticism 
h.gh.r, may alUct our i.leala ,l,ema.lvai. Ha mav la” 
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whether we are quite consistent in our ideas of what constitutes 
the highest kind of Ufe. Is there not a certain narrowness 
about them 1 Do we not apply principles in one direction 
which we omit to extend in another ? If we attach so much 
importance to the tithing of mint and cummin, should we not 

be at least equally careful about some other ” 

of the law ’ If the ideal man should be brave in battle and 
temperate in his food and drink, should he not also show 
fortHude under disaster and self-restraint in power . Such 
questions lead* to an extension of the conception of our duties 
and of the virtues which we ought to cultivate ; and 
of moral development is so imporUnt that it may he well t 

consider it a Uttle more fuUy. 

5 Deepening of Moral Insight.-There is lesY^ect in 

virtues and of the duties that are required of them. 
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“ W© preseat to ourselvea.” m he says,* “ the objecta of 
moral loyalty which we should be ashamed to forsake for oux 
pleasures, io a far greater variety of forms than did the Greek, 
and it is a much larger self-denial which loyalty to these 
objecta demands of us. It is no longer the State alone that 
represents to us the mdior nalira before whose claims our 
animal inclinations sink abashed. Other forms of association 
put restraints and make demands on us which the Greek knew 
not. An indulgence, which a man would otherwise allow him- 
self, he foregoes in consideration of claims on the part of wife 
or children, of men as such or women as such, of fellow- 
Christians or fellow-workmen, which could not have been made 
intelligible in the ancient world, ... It is certain that the 
requirements founded on ideas of common good, which in 
our consciences we recognize as calling for the surrender of 
our inclinations to pleasure, are more far-reaching and pene- 
trate life more deeply than did such requirements in the ancient 
world, and that in consequence a more complete self-denial 
is demanded of us.” 

And Green goes on to add that even in respect of those 
aspects of life in which the Greeks did recognize the virtue of 
self-denial, their recognition is less complete and far-reaching 
than that of the moral consciousness in our own time. This 
is especially true with regard t-o self-denial in matters of sexual 
indulgence. And the change which has thus taken place in 
our moral consciousness does not mean merely that we have 
extended the range within which certain virtues are applicable. 
It involves also a deepening of our conception of the principles 
on which the virtue rests. 

“ The principles from which it was derived ”* by the Greek 
moralists, " so far as they were practically available and 
tenable, seem to have been twofold One was that all indul- 
gence should be avoided which unfitted a man for the discharge 
of his duties in peace or war ; the other, that such a check 
should be kept on the lusts of tlie flesh as might prevent them 
from issuing in what a Greek knew as — a kind of self- 

assertion and aggression upon the rights of others in respect 


' Loo. oiL. p. 304. 


* L^. oU.. p. 38». 
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of person and property, for which we have not an equivalent 
name, but which was looked upon as the antithesis of the civil 
spirit.” 

Another prevalent notion among Greek philosophers was 
” that the kind of pleasure with which temperance has to do 
is in some way unworthy of ma-, because one of which the 
other animab are susceptible.” ” Society was not in a state 
in which the principle that humanity in the person of every one 
is to be treated always as an end, never merely as a means, 
could be apprehended in its full universality; and it is this 
principle alone, however it may be stated, which affords a 
mtional ground for the obligation to chastity as we understand 

^'^ The society of modern Christendom, it is needless to say, is 
far enough from acting upon it, but in its conscience it recog- 
nizes the principle as it was not recognized in the ancient world. 
The legal investment of every one with personal rights makes 
it impossible for one whose mind b open to the claims of others 
to ignore the wrong of treating a woman as the secant of h‘s 
pleasures at the cost of her own degradatioa Though the 
wrong is stiff habitually done, it is done under a rebuke of 
conscience to which a Greek of Aristotle a time with most 
women about him in slavery, and mthout even the capacity 
(to judge from the writings of the philosopheia) for an ideal of 
lociity in which this should be otherwise, could not have been 
Bcnsible. The sensibility could only anse m aaquence upon that 
change in the actual structure of society through which the 
humfn person, as such, without dbtinction of sex, became the 

*^£3 wl hfv^here. not merely an extension of the range of 
the virtue but also a deeper conception of the principle upon 
which^t r’esU And the same truth might be illustrated in 
the case of other virtues. The principle of the virtues. ^ 
btcomea universalized, and ceases to “““uh .toll simply to 
this or that particular mode of manifestation. And along 
^rith this universalization there comes a deeper '“““ousne 
TL inwardnesa of the virtuou. life. So long as the virtue. 
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are connected only with particular of manifoetAtion 

in social life («.y. courage with the activities of war), they seem 
to be little more than outer facta. When, on the other hand, 
we see that the essence of the virtues consists in the application 
of a certain principle, whatever may be the sphere in which it is 
applied, we recognize at the same time that their essence lies 
rather in the attitude of the individual heart than in the 
particular forms of outward action. 

It is true that the Greeks were by no means ignorant of this 
essentially inward character of the virtues. They knew — i.e. 
their best thinkers knew— that the virtues are not virtues at 
all unless they are accompanied with purity of heart and will, 
unless they are done tou <caAoi' €v<ku, for the sake of what is 
beautiful or noble. But the recognition of this has been very 
much deepened* by the growth of a clearer consciousness of 
the universality of the principles on which the virtues rest. 

6. New Obligations. — In the preceding section we have seen 
thav the deepening of the conception of the principle on which 
the virtues rest is accompanied by an extension of the sphere 
of their application. The expansion of our ideas of obligation 
which takes place in this way is of a comparatively simple 
kind. We learn to recognize that what applies to the Greek 
applies equally to the Barbarian, that what applies to the 
Jew applies equally to the Gentile, that what applies to men 
applies equally to women. 

But along with this expansion there is another of a less 
simple kind, by which we become aware of obligations that 
present themsclve.s to our minds as new rather than as mere 
extensions of the old ones. Thus, when the Christian concep- 
tion of man’s nature and destinv was introduced, it seemed to 

« r 

bring with it an obligation of propagandism which had not 
been felt in the aame way before. The recognition of the in- 
finite iflsuea at stake in the moral regeneration of mankind^ 
and of the interest in these issues which belongs to every 

* It seems to me that Green somewhat exaggerates the unity of 
sentiment on this point in the Greek and Christian moral coDSciousness, 
p. 271 p. 268, etc. But do doubt there ip gjoatcr <ianger in 
^daly smpbasiting the dlrergence between them 
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individual eoul, rendered it an imperative obligation on those 
who accepted the Christian doctrine to endeavour, to the 
utmost of their power, to “ preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” On the other hand, the knowledge which has been 
subsequently acquired of the gradual way in which the moral 
nature develops, has modified the obligation of preaching, 
and transformed it into the obligation to make intellectual and 
moral education universally accessible. 

Again, the knowledge that has recently been acquired of the 
relation between men and animals has led to a transformation 
of our view with regard to the way in which the latter ought to 
be treated. It would be going somewhat too far to describe 
this transformation by saying that we have extended to the 
lower animals the same conception of rights and obligations 
as we apply to men. In the case of some of the lower animals 
any such extension would be generally regarded as absurd , 
and even with re.spect to the highest of them, unless we allow 
that they are self-conscious, rational beings, with a moral 
Lfe bke that of man (which even their best friends scarcely 
claim for them), we cannot acknowledge that they possess 
rights, in any strict interpretation of the term. 

All that we seem entitled to say is, that we have be^n to 
recognize that the animal consciousness has a cerUm kinship 
with our own, that we can discover in it traces of feehngs, 
perceptions, and instincts that appear to be on the way to- 
wards the development of a moral life, and that consequently 
we feel bound to treat the animals, at least in their higher 
forms, in a way that b semi-human— in a way approximating 
to that in which we treat children, m whom also the mora 
consciousness, to which rights attach, is not fully developed 

But the acknowledgement of our relationship has. in recent 
times, extended even further than this. Even with inani^mato 
nature we have begun to recogmze a certoin kinship , and this 
has given rbe in some minds to a more or less vague sentimenl 

» 1 need hardly aay that I do not inlond thia ^ " 

whereat the latter an* not. 
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that even natural scenery roasesses a certain ^iKwi-right to 

exist, and ought not to be wantonly outraged. 

In noticing such extensions of out obhgations as these, it 
ought not to be denied that there are also some obligations 
of which we are apt to lose the consciousness. Thus, it hM 
often been pointed out that, in more primitive times, the 
consciousness of the mutual obligations of n^f^ter and secant 
was much stronger than it is now. This must be fully admitt^. 
At the same time it should be remembered that this partial 
obliteration of the consciousness of a duty is partly due ^ an 
extension of the sphere within which out obligations hold. 
The intensity of the personal relationship between master 
and servant (which, however, is often greatly exaggerated) 
was due in part to the fact that no human obligation was 
acknowledged except what was due to that particular relation- 
ship. The servant was supposed to owe a debt of grati^de 
to his master for the protection and patronage vouchsafed to 
him.‘ The obligation recognized on the side of the master 
was, 1 am afraid, generally of a much vaguer character. 

Now, on the other hand, we recognize the obligation of man 
to man, as such, independently of any special relationships. 
That this recognition of a wider sphere of duty has practically 
weakened the narrower ties, seems to be partly true. It is 
always more difficult to act up to the requirements of a large 
obligation than to those of a small one. But this ought not 
to prevent us from perceiving that there has been a great 
extension of the sphere of acknowledged duty. 

7. Moral Change and Change of Environment. — The question 
is sometimes raised* whether the extension which thus takes 
place in our view of moral obligation is in reality due to a 
development of our moral consciousnejs, or only to a change in 
our environment. Thus, it may be urged that the emancipa- 
tion of slaves* in modern times may be accounted for by the 
general development of our industrial methods ; and it may 

' C/. Bucklo*s History of Civil Vol. I1I.» p. 325. also aboTa, 

p. 

* Cf. M airhead *6 KltmtnU of KthUs, p. 24 7 etq. 

* C/. Adam Sruith'i Wu^Uh of Natwru, book III., ohap. IL 
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be suggested that the attempt to rest the movemcot in this 
direction on general considerations of the rights of men is merely 
an illustration of the cant and hypocrisy of the modern ape. 

Now it seems clear that the general recognition of the 
possibility of abolishing slavery (which Aristotle could not 
acknowledge), and with this the recognition of the duty of 
actually abolishing it, was really due to the development of 
ecoDOinic conditions. And a similar remark would ^PPv 
in raost other cases in which an extension of recognized obhga- 
tions occurs. It is so, for instance, also wjth the movement 
towards the emancipation of women. New industrial con- 
ditions have pushed forward the demand for it. 

But this fact need not in any way stumble us, or niake us 
hesitate the more to believe that there is a moral advance. 
Doul.tless the m.-ral life <loes not grow up i/i rucuo. it is 
relative throughout to the environment in whieli it is nurtured 
It grow.s by the increase of our knowledge, by the increase of 
our power, by the increase of the possibilities of our action. 
The moral life is thus constantly being determined anc%\ by the 
new conditions un«l coinliiiiation.s prcr.entcd for solution, und 
by the new directions in which possilih- solutions appear. 

But its growth is not therefore the less real. 

Those who know anything of the spirit lu which the emanci- 
pation of the slaves was carried out. mu.st be well aware that, 
however true it may be that industrial coiuhtK.ns made it 
po.ssible, that industrial conditions first brought it to mens 
minds, r.nd first won for it a general aceej.lancc, however true 
it may even be that commercial and merely pohtK .il motives 
tiZi rnosi stronglv with the rank and file of those who 
fought for it.s accomplislnnent. yet the .nspiratioD of the great 
eaders of the movement, witl.out w huh tlie neces.^p - f' 
sacrificc would never l.avc be<m umlergone was at bottom 
purely moral. Men- external cliatiges may bring tlic nee< <d 
i moral reform to light ; l>ut it is only in so far as they tl.us 
serve to awaken a moral . onsciousness that the world m ino\td 

by them. 

HegJrB ndo»<^hy of History ^KngUah truiwlation). p. .15- 
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8. The Ideal Universe.— The fact of moral progrese causoa 
it to be not entirely true that the good man, and especially 
the moral genius (who is generally at the same time a moral 
reformer), lives within a universe constituted by actually 
existing habits and institutions, or even by ideals that are 
dotinitely acknowledged at a given time and place. What is 
said of Abraham may be applied to the moral life generally. 

'• By faith Abraham, "when he was called to go out into a place 
which he should after receive for an inheritance, obeyed ; 
and he went out, not knowing whither he went. . . . For he 
looked for a city which hath foundations, whose Builder and 
Maker is God/’ 

The spirit ol man, in ita moral growth, looks continually 
for such a city. It is continually moving about in worlds 
not realized/’ It is dissatisfied with the habts and institutions 
actually established at any time and place, and even with the 
ideals that are custotnarily recognized, and presses forward 
towards a form of life that shall be more complete, con- 
and satisfWng/ Hence the perennial interest of 

» That whioh givee life its keynote ie, not what men think 
but what they think best. True, this is not the part of belief which 
icj vrnbo^liod in conduct : the ordinary man tries to avoid only what is 
obviously wrong; the best of men does not always make us aware 
that ho 18 striving after what is right. We do not see people growing into 
the re.^embl'incQ of what th«*y admire ; it is much if we can see them 
growing into the unlikomsss of that which they condemn. 

But the ilorninant iruluonce of life lies ever in the unrealised. While 
all that we disrem is the negative aspr^t of a man's ideal, that ideal 
ilaeli lives by admiration which aov^r olotbea itself in word or deed. 
In seeing what he avoid.H wo judge only tho least important part of his 
HLaudar\l ; it is that which he never strives to reali7.e in his own person 
which makes him what he is. The average, ee<'u)ar mao of to-day 
IS a different being because Christendom has hallowed tho precept to 
give tho cloak to him who asks the coat ; it would be easier to argue 
that this claim for what most would call an impossible virtue has been 
injurious than that it h%s been impotent. Christianity has moulded 
character where we should vainly seek to disosm that it has influenced 
oondiiot. Sot th^ criminal code, hut the counsel of per/eclion ehoits us 
XT hoi a fuUion is ; and he who casts on any set of duties the 

shachiw of the b(-si, so far as he is successful, does more to influence 

the moral idc>al than ho who succeeds in paaeing a new law," These 
iugg»*«tiv© remarks are taken from Mi'sa Wedgwood's work on The Uoral 
Ideal (p. 373). Thu italics are mine. 
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for the effort to create values ; and, if we are right in thinking 
that moral goodness consists in this effort, even an omnipotent 
God might be sopposed to provide this necessary condition. 
In this sense, it might be maintained that the supreme Good is 
essentially real,* though it has to be progressively realized 
through the conquest of evil. 

In any case, the problem that is here raised is not one that 
could be satisfactorily discussed in such a Manual as this. 
It would seem that the belief that is necessary for the moral 
life is simply the belief that moral effort is needed and that it 
is not hopeless ; and perhaps this is sufficiently apparent 
without metaphysics If a musician is justified in his efforts, 
as he surely is, without supernatural sanctions, a moralist is 
surely justified also. At the same time, I think it is true to say 
that the belief that the effort to promote the highest values is 
not futile, is a considerable help in the effort to promote them. 
And perhaps it may be better for us that this belief should 
be a matter of faith rather than of definite knowledge. Too 
sure a knowledge might tend to paralyze our efforts. Hence, 
although the being of God — or, as Plato might have put it, 
the reality of the “ Form of Good "* — is an interesting meta- 
physical problem, just as human survival is,^ I am disposed 

* Dr. Moor© ha© objoctad to thia use of the term " real ” (/Vinc»;)io 
gthica, p. 120). I do not. of course. u9© it lior© in tho fens© of ‘existent.’ 
but in'tbo ©©ns© of fx'ing involved in the nature of things. Arielotle’s 
quaint pbraso tA n tlym (which appears to mean ’ what a thing had 
in it to be’) calls attention to tbe fact that the essential nature of a 
thing ia not always at one© apparent. A young ©agio ia already an eagle, 
though it has not yet acquiro-l that power of soaring which may be 
regardcKl aa on© of its essential characteristics. 1 have, however, omitted 
a good deal of what was stated in this chapter in some of the earlier 
editions of the Manual. I am not convinced that it was erroneous ; 

but I admit that it might bo misleading. . , . „ , 

» I am not sure that Plato me.^nl more by this than Professor Moore 
means by the objectivity of Good. Reality ia a somewhat elusive 
conception ; and an ethical textbook does not appear to me to be 
the n 2 ht pl&ce to diacuAS it. 

• Some think that it can be shown empirically. The most mlercsting 
attemots in this direction are contained in the writings of F. W. H. Myers 
and the French astronomer Flammarion : but the evidence adduced by 
them and others apr>earB to bo still open to a great deal of doubt, bee 
Th* Hind and iU I'lcct in Malurt by Dr. C. D. Rroad. 
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to urge that neither of them can be held to be a neceeaary 
postulate of the moral Life. 

6. Metaphysics and Ethics. — In some of the most conspicuoiu 
writings on Ethics, metaphysical conceptions are very pronu- 
nent. They are so in the work of Plato and not much less in 
that of Aristotle ; and, in modem times, in the wrings of 
Spinoza, Hegel, Green, Bradley and others. It is very 
obvious, of course, that the ordinary citizen may live a very 
good life without the help of any dehnite meUphysical theory ; 
and it is hardly less obvious that a man may have a very 
excellent metaphysical theory — and indeed a very excellent 
ethical one as well — and yet be open to serious criticism in his 

own individual conduct. . 

For most people, as Bradley has so strongly urged, their 
Station and its Duties supply all that is needed for the practical 
conduct of their lives. It is true that they may often be in 
some perplexity — especially in our complicated modem world 
— as to the various, and sometimes con&cting, claims that are 
made upon them. The claims of their famihes, their friends^ 
their business, their district, their nation, their church, Ac., 
may often appear to conflict with one another ; and their own 
inherited temperaments may present difficulties in the effort 
to satisfy these claims. Hence they may find themselves, 
from time to time, in serious moral perplexities which even 
serious reflection on the theoreuca; basis of Ethics may fail 
to remove. 

If we ore right in the general view to which we have been 
led, it seems best to regard these difBculties as due to the 
complexity of values. They turn on the relative importance 
of different elements in the complete Good that is aimed at, 
more or leas consciously, in human life. The help that may 
be rendered by metaphysical reflection to the practical conduct 
of life does not appear to lie in any complete theory of the 
Universe and of the place of human life in it. Those who can 
profit by such theories must always be a somewhat limited 
nurobet ; and even they may not arrive at any complete 
assurance on the most fundamental issues. Their effort to 
arrive at such an assurance may even interfere very seriously 
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with their discharge of obvious obligations. Carlyle s in- 
junction to ‘do the duty that lies nearest’ is, in general, 
the beat practical precept ; and it is usually possible to 
apprehend this without any thorough insight either into the 
general structure of society or into the nature and significance 
of the Universe as a whole. 

Those who have learned to refiect on the problenw of life, 
however — a constantly increasing number — do not find such 
reflection a sufficient basis for the conduct of life in its compu- 
catod relations. But it would seem that what is wanted is not 
a correct theory about the reality or unreabty of Space and 
Time, about the true nature of evolution, about the funda- 
menUl relations between the menUl and the material, or any 
of the other subjects with which philosophical speculation is 
concerned. What they want is rather some general assurance 
that it is really worth while to do the best that «« 

This conviction may derive some help from 
reflection, so far as such reflection lea^ us to see 
value in the general structure of the umverse. For most 
people this mi^t probably remain a or iaxth 

rather than of scientific or philosophical insight. Music, 
poetry, and other forms of art may carry more direct con- 
viction than any philosophical theory. 

If however, metaphysical reflection leacw us-m I think it 

does— to the belief that the Umverse in which we hve c'JJ' 
be interpreted as the evolution of valuM 

ht:™; lf^ttV;rra7teror,rh.U.er than o, lefniU 
knowledge ..^^ersUnd to have been meant by Bradley 

in the emphasis that is jaid^in to“thicrh"^ders 

.pit* of the t woJd^eem, °.Uod. iUelf to eom. 

it would ...m that, apart fro. 
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any eupor-normal reveUtione, it ifl the business of meta- 
physics to provide it, so far as it can be provided. 

This does not, of course, mean that we have to wait lot 
Metaphysics to tell us what is good. I think Dr. Moore a 
right in urging that Good can be, at least to a large extent, 
clearly apprehended without meUphysical interpretation. 
The conviction that the realization of what we apprehend 
as good can be made and ought to be made the supreme 
object of our endeavours, appears to be the essence of 
religion In that sense, and in that sense alone, it may be 
maintained that the moral life depends ultimately upon a 

religious conviction. , j 4 

It may be that this conviction involves a bebel m Uod and 
Immortality ; but this is a question that belongs to Meta- 
physics rather than to Ethics. We can have a firm conviction 
with regard to the importance of pursuing what is intrinsically 
good without any definite knowledge with regard to the 
possibility of realizing what is completely good.* In any 
case, it would seem that the conscious effort to realize what 
is good is a neces-sary element in what is completely good — 
i.e. that moral goodness is necessarily involved in the com- 
plete Good. In other worils, its value is not merely instru- 
mental, but intrinsic. It is not necessary that we should have 
a comprehensive and fine-Tly satisfying outlook on the Cosmos 
as a whole. Word.sworth’s attitude may be the most truly 
human ; — 

■ Enough if something from our ban'ls have power 
To live anil a*'t and eorre the future hour. 

And if. &a tuvarde the eil< i<t tomb we go. 

1 hro-igh love and hope and faitb’a transcendent dower. 

We ff-el that we are greater than we know.’ 


‘ Mr. Ruasoll. in hiH very interesting Kssay on ‘ 'iTie Free Man’s 
Worship ' has that the eanential values would retain their value 

even if human life w.'r<* on the }>oint of eitinotiou. I thiuk this is true ; 
but the ofTort to promote these value* would have become futile. Good 
wnuhl be good, though the beaveus should fall ; but for the practice of 
virtue »s cir«.l to have the earth below ut and at least iome ve-ttige of 
a akv abovv 
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At &aj rat«, without even so moderate a faith as this, it 
seems possible to convince ourselves that some good may be 
accomplished or some evil prevented ; and such a conviction 
is a sufficient basis for the duty to make an effort. Anything 
beyond this must be left to systematic meUphysical theories. 
They are not necessary for our moral salvation ; and certainly 
the discussion of them does not faU within the scope of a 
Manual of Ethics. 
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NOTE ON ETHICAL LITERATURE. 

The chief function of such a handbook aa this most be, like that of 
Goldsmith’s village preacher, to “allure to brighter worlds and lead 
the way.” The " brighter worlds " in this case are the works of the 
great masters of the science. To these frequent references hove been 
given throughout this sketch; but it may be worth while now to moke 
h fow general remarks upoo thorn, and to indicate tho order in which 
they may be most profitably read* The precise order in which they 
should bo taken will of course depend partly on individual taste, and 
partly on the amount of time at the student’s disposal* 

For tbo majority of readers, I believe that Mill’s L tiliUirianisTr% will 
be found one of the most easy and Interesting books to begin upon; 
and it will give a good general impression of the Hedonistic point of 
view. If thought desirable, the concluding chapter on Justice may be 
omitted on a first reading* The study of the whole book may be 
accompanied by a reforonce to the criticisms contained in Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics. 

Portions of Kant ought also to be resd at an early date. The student 
will soon find that modem Ethics, like modem Philosophy generally, 
turns largely upon him. The first two sections of the iletaphysic of 
Morals (to be found in Abbott’s KanVs Theory of £*fAtcs) will be found 
comparatively easy, even by students w*bo have not read sobbing on 
Metaphysics, sod will convey a fair understanding of Kant’s general 
position: but it is difficult to proceed far In Kant’s ethical system 
without some knowledge of hia metaphysical principles*^ 

The student who has mastered thf general principles of Mill and 
Rant will have a fair idea of the bases of the Utilitarian and the 
idealistic systems of morals* Those who wish to go more fully into 
the modem developments of those points of view must read Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Kihice and Green’s PT<^Qomtna. Of these two, Green’s is 
tho more difficult to understand, on account of bis strongly metaphysical 
point of view. Muirhead’s Elements of Ethics^ however, will give the 
student great assistance in following the line of Oreen*8 argument. 
Bradley’s Ethical Studies was^ for a long time, out of print; but a 
second edition has now been issued. It U more brightly written than 
Green’s Prolegomena^ and gives a better view of Hegelian Ethics* It 
should be read by all students at an early stage. 

* "j^ose who are prepared to go fully into Kant’s point of view will 
find invaluable sad in Caird’s Ctiiical Philosophy of Kant. 
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flidgmck ’6 book ha* the adTaQlago of fopplying the rtadeot not o^y 
with the best statement of the modem Utilitarian point of view, bnt 
also with the best criticism of IntuitionUm. For a statement of the 
Intuitioniflt point of view by one of its own adherents, reference may be 
made to Martmeaa’s Typt* of Ethical Theory. An elemontar7 student, 
however, would probably find thU book somewhat confusing. 

The chief books written from the Evolutionist point of view are 
Spencer s Data of Ethics,^ Stephen’s Sciew of Ethics, and iUexender s 
Moral Order and Progreta.* Each of these possess special meriU of 
its own. Prof. Alexander’s book seems to me the most °J 

the three: but for this very reason it may Pffhaps be the most d^^ult 
for an elemenUry student. Sir L. Stephen a book, being bv * ^ 

letters is written in remarkably clear and vigorous English, and wiU 
pm^bly bT^oond the most pie Jant to read. It is aUo in some respects 
the most suggestive. Spencer’s work baa the advantage of forming 
part of a complete and comprehensive specuUtive ‘entTo^ 

Fu.';' o. Mcuph,.ic... 


. Now Port I. ot 0/ M., moy .Ko b« 

thi. .ubJ.o/ .he™ i. .Hgh. .nd 

superecUl. Bosanouet’s Companion to Plato'a liepvblie 

the Commentanes by Nettlcsh^ Spinoxa will derive great aasiatance 

• Students who desire t® Blackwood's ’* PhiJo- 

from Principal Caird e j Germain will hnd his whole system 

sophicel Classics." Tliose olesmess and brilliancy 

expounded very luUy ^AilosopAis. I.. U. For a 

in^^Kuno Fischer’s bVre"ei^^™to the article on ■’ Cartesian, 

■hortor account, students “ y. - Spinota, as a pure Doterminist, 
Urn" in the Encyebjp^tt* ^”^""‘h?'concoptioD of ideals or of final 
And M one who wholly t Jenviiic the powibUity of Ethic®. 

m.y bo .oW ,^r*oF^S hitorF .cionc not « . 

He treats it as a ® on with the development of 

normative .pits of ooncepi.on 

ti. ajsUm, he is leo, ui my 
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Th« same remark U on the whole tmo of Hegel's 

—a greatbook. which was tranfllsted into Englieh by S. W. Dydo. 8o^ 
of the most import^t points in Hegel's sy^m are. 
in a simple and interesting form in Dewey s OuUmu* of a 
of Ethic^^ Bradley's Ethical Studiu also represenU the Hegelian point 
of view: and this moat interesting and stimulating work u happdy now 
reprinted.* Among other works of histoncal ^por^nce, wh^ the 
student may profiUbly read, may be mentioned Butlers 
DUBCTlalion II. (“ Of the Nature of \ irtue ), Hume a TrtM%** on 
A’oiure. Books II. and HI.. on 

and Inquiry concerning <As PrtncipUe of J/orois, Adam Smith s TW^ 
of Moral Sentimeni, Bentham’s Prxncxples of Morals and Ugxslatum. 
iaoon's DsAugmmiis. Books VII. and VIII.. and Hobbes a Ux^athan.* 
On Kantian Ethics, Caird's CrUieal Philosophy of Immantul Kant is 

incompftr&bly the best authority. , % ^ j 

Many other useful books might be mentioned. StudonU who reM 
Gorman wiU dnd Paulsen’s System der Eth%k^ Hoffdmg s B^ik. Wundt s 
Ethik and SimmePs EitOeitung in die ilorolxctesenschcfi of the greatest 
▼alue * The eccentric and perrerse writings of F. Niettsche (many of 
which have now been translated) are stimulating and have some cntioaj 
value. In French the writings of Renoovier, GuyaUa JouiUie, 
Benrson will be found particularly suggestive. For Social Ethics 
Comte's Politiqne Poeitive is invaluable.* I may also mention Taylor s 
Problem of Conduct (an original and striking work)* EUsbdall's Thtfyry 
of Good and Evil, J. Seth’s Study of Ethical Princtplee, Sorley’s Sth%ce 
of Naturalism, ^ The Moral Life, and Recent Tendencies in Ethics, Moore ■ 
Principia as well as his smaller Ethics, Clifford’s Lectures and Essays, 


of an ideal or end in human life, and even of a certain immanent 
finality ” in nature. This point is well brooght out by Principal Caird 

(op. eit., pp. 270* 304). r. . * 

' HegeTs Philosophy of History (translated in Bohn’s Senes) will 
also be found very interesting. 

* Bosanquet's Civilisaiion of Christendom a ooUection of Essays on 
Applied Ethics — is also written from this point of view. 

* A fairly complete list of important English works on Ethics, 
ammged according to schools* will be found at tbe end of Muirhead's 
Elements of Ethics. 

^ This is particularly valuable on tbe side of Applied Ethics. It was 
tranftlftted by Prof. F. ThiUy. 

^ *rhe last-named is almost purely critical. 

* For a summary of Comte's point of view see Caird's Social Philosophy 
and Religion of Comte, For the history of social Ethics before Comte 
reference may be mnde to Janet’s Histoire de la Science Politigus; also 
to the same writer's Philosophie de la Rix'oluiion franfoise, Saint-Simon 
si Is Saint -SimanisTne, and Les Origines du Socialisms contemporain. 
8ee also Mohl's Geschichts und Litcratur der Staatsu'xsscnschaften, 

^ Containing extremely valuable criticisms of the Utilitarian and 
Svolutionist sobools. 
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McTaffKftrfi Studies in Hegelian Cotmologg. 

“tw /n"the”Hi8to4 EtbicB. in addition to tha short his- 

i <ilu€» w tD6 nlsioO , . .L atAt^mcot^ contftin^d 

tones by Sidj^^ck ZeUer's Janet and Sc-nlles . 

i. General Hiatonea o, Becky s 

Hdffdings and V’ cj^pi.^n’s LngHeh Thought m (he 

History of European MoraU. p.^an) to Zicch-r's Ethtk der 

EighUenth Century, e.t\^ d^r Chnsil^fitn Elhik, and to 

o/iecUn unJ R6n,em on TAo 

Jodrs OtschxchU der the elcounts of Uidjtananisni by 

C;<W»tor»aM ““ t-.u;-, I y e M Williams will be found useful 

Albee. and of The very brilliant book by Sir Henry 

with reference ‘o. 7nd IteUgious Teacher throws 

Jones on Broummj a# o /’i Notices of current liUTuture 

much light on diOicult ethical points, will be founAl 

on the subject, as well m of the Journal of rhxio^ophxcnl 

from lUttetr and of the /ntcrnu/ionrtl Journal 

Studies, of the of Uehgxon and fitA.r5 contains 

of Ethics. Ur. ^ ,1,- Bubifct SiK-cial r.-fcn-nco iimj 

* great mass of ^t^IVthire *’ in it by Trol. Muirhcad. On the 

be made to the article on M , 

paycholopical queali aulhonty than PtoU-mot Stout. HiJ 

lo conjunction with the present work. 
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Activity involved in morality, 8, 9 
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